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to Burma and China 


suppose the Germans had won this war as they expected. 
What would have happened then? If England, France 
and Russia had not rushed to help the Belgians and Ser- 
bians, the Germans-would have won quite a And 
then ? 

What could either China or kaaa have done if the 
Kaiser and his cut-throats had taken them by surprise? 
Surely the nations should be like.men. and ready to help 
each other against a common enemy. The world has no 
longer room for either men or nations whose hands are 
against all others, so that all others have to be against ~ 
them. We cannot afford the savage the solitude he wants; 
and so we keep lugatic asylums for his accommodation. And A 2 
when a Rd AG amuck because it is domineered by a` 
Kaiser of such temper, the world should unite to resist it. 

Electricity and steamers, railways. and other machines, 

are knitting the world together, making the nations all 
: members one of another. But the very inventions which 
| enabled us all to- work together provided for the Kaiser 
and his comrades an opportunity to emulate Chingiz Khan 
rand Co., whom they admired. They were like boys who 
‘iad failed to grow up, and had inherited high posts which 
‘ew of them even tried to deserve. Like boys who had 
been fooled to the top of their bent, they had never learned 
o feel or think, but were cruel, greedy, and mischievous ; 
nd the absent-minded common Germans, like packs of 
rolves, unthinking, did whatever was bidden. 
With millions of obedient German soldiers as their 
cols, the enterprise of conquering the world was made 
¿sy by modern inventions; and like ‘ancient Rome and 
ylon, the German gentry meant to fight their enemies 
at atime. But Heaven apparently intended otherwise. 
n men are doomed they are stupefied, and pride goes 
destruction. The Germans proudly revealed their 
gining they could hypnotize the world into sub- 
d the nations the Kaiser intended to cut um 
decided to fight him together. 
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In 1914 the peace might have been kept if the Kaisere 
had been allowed to take and keep Belgium and Serbia 
and Turkey. The hungriest tiger needs to pause for 
digestion, and loot to tha: extent would have sufficed 
awhile. And then? To exploit China was the avowed 
intention of Kiao-Chau, and the German fleet in the 
Chinese seas could have dealt with the Japanese fleet as 
the Japanese had dealt with the Russian. 

The Russians and the Chinese have more in common 
and more cause to sympathize with each other than any 
other two; for both have suffered for generations the 
tyranny of the Tartars. The Russians are chafing still at 
the sight of their ugly neighbours the Turks, the last 
surviving Tartars in the world, who live Paice and 
delight in massacring the kinsmen of the Russians and 
other Christians. From centuries of suffering the Russians 
have learned to stand shoulder to shoulder against the 
Tartars; and so they are uniting against the Germans, 
lke civilized men against the savages. For the German 
Kaiser and his gentry are savages, as cruel as any in the 
world. -The German commoners are like other people, į 
but as yet the good men among them, who understand, 
what is happening, are too few. The crowds are befooled 
or frightened, and cringe to the Kaiser and obey him as 
dogs obey a master. 

Orientals may recall how the Kaiser incited the me 
he sent to fight the Boxers to practise cruelty and plunde 
in order to make the Chinese afraid of them. But few i 
Asia know that he and his killers reviled the English f 
standing behind the Japanese when there was war betwee 
Russia and Japan. The Russian common people | 
back on that occasion, and their Government 
defeated ; but the German Government anxiously h 
the Russian, hoping to keep China for its share; a 
only induced to keep out by the threat that Engle 
intervene. Then the Germans cried that the E 
petraying Europe. | 
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e The Kaiser saw a chance of infinite loot in America too, 
and spoke cheerily about wringing Uncle Sam’s neck ; and 
had everything ready for action, but desisted on finding 
it meant war with England too. 

It was not religious self-sacrifice for others that made 
the English stand between the Kaiser and the intended 
Chinese or American victims. It was the instinct of self- 
preservation. The English people have always meant to 
support themselves and live by honest working, neither 
exploiting others nor being exploited; and just as formerly 
they helped the Dutch against the Spaniards and then the 
French, so nw they help the Belgians against the 
Germans, and join in war against the latest would-be 
bully of the world as they joined before against others 
like him. Many a time Orientals have done likewise, and 
Burmese and Chinese in particular have been almost as 
successful as the English. in preserving freedom. The 
Allies and they are like one family, and d:ffer only as men 
of one province differ from another. 

What may make them suspicious is that they are apt 
to see the worst side of.the Europeans in Asia, as the 
Europeans see the worst side of Asiatics in Europe. But 
there are recent events which should be convincing. The 
opium imposition on China was as bad as could be; but 
honest men in England denounced it as against the 
measuring square; which is called in England the “golden 
rule,’ to do to others as we would wish the others to do 
tous. The best thing about England is that people there 
control the politicians and feel to blame if the Government 
does wrong, because the men who govern are the agents 
of the people. So those who disapproved of the opium 
iniquity held meetings and printed papers, and for two 
generations agitated with the same disinterested public 
spirit that might manifested by faithful followers of the 
teaching of Cons and Mencius, and.at last succeeded 
ir heedless fellow-countrymen, and 
It is not by means of a war, 
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but by the justice of- the Chinese cause becoming plaiw 
to the public conscience, that the Chinese have been 
delivered from the oppression of the opium-farmers. | 
Orientals do not need to be-told that this is the best way 
for men to learn to have patience with the failings of others 
and improve themselves, and live and work together. 

But is not the English Empire one of conquest, such 
as the Prussian Germans are seeking to set up? No, for 
the German bosses are more Tartar than the Tartars, - 
believing in force and nothing else, despising other~men ; 
whereas the English believe in governing by consent. 
Thus in India, where the confusion of races and creeds 
would seem to leave them at liberty to do whatever they 
liked, the English have never intentionally, only inadver- 
tently, “ imposed themselves.” Their law and custom is 
to respect the laws and customs of others. There are 


rascals and would-be bullies everywhere, but in political »~- 


business they are so well kept down in England that / 
nine men out of ten there think of the American War of 
Independence as the Americans themselves do, and 
Canada and New Zealand, Australia and Cape Colony, 
are as free as America. 

The Chinese are proud of their behaviour to Ceylon. A 
hundred years before the. Europeans discovered the way 
round Africa to the East, the King of Ceylon maltreated 
‘Chinese merchants. The Chinese Government sent an 
expedition which was refused redress, and then defeated 
the foolish King and brought him a captive to China. 
But in a very few years the Chinese restored: complete 
independence td Ceylon, assisting the natives to select 
a better King. This proves the justice of the Chinese 
boast that theirs is not an Empire of force, but a Free 
Confederation to which it is an honour to belong; and 
surely they can recognize that the gnglish Empire is 
becoming similar when they notice thee Transvaal kas 
been treated by the English as Cy gs treated by, 
the Chinese. 
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« Why do the English in Egypt not confine themselves 
to the canal, which alone may be considered their business ? 
Because Egypt is not ready to stand alone, and would 
now be under the heel of the Turks and German gentry 
if English colonials had not rushed to defend it. These 
men did not come to spoil the Egyptians, but to keep the 
canal safe. 

Assuredly the Egyptians and the Burmese, the Sikhs 
and the Bengalis and all other kinds of Indians—there are 
over two thousand different castes—will soon be living 
their own lives in their own ways, more comfortably than — 
ever before, if the Germans are defeated. Can any of 
them hope to do so if the Germans win? The difference 
between the Allies and the Germans as now controlled 
for their Kaiser's glory is that the Germans seek to 
domineer the world and make all other nations their slaves 
or imitators, whereas the Allies wish each to be as 
Nature made it—- [Italians Italians, Japanese Japanese, 
and so on. 

Perhaps the most impudent of the German lies is their 
statement that they are fighting for the freedom of the seas. 
The American sage, Norman Angell, who teaches the same 
right principles as Confucius in foreign affairs, has shown 
in his latest book on the “ Great Highway,” meaning the 
sea, that “ England’s unquestioned naval supremacy .. . 
does not encroach upon sécial and political freedom... and 
has given England’s commerce no privilege which the 
commerce of all other nations has not possest.” Thus he 
points out that the great period of expansion in German 
overseas trade was a period in which German naval power 
was negligible. In short, as this most competent of all the 
neutrals testifies, the English navy has injured none but 
wrong-doers. The Germans to-day are sinking whatever 
they can, sending big ships with hundreds of passengers to 
the bottom without a warning ; neutral ships as readily as 
any others. Confucius said, ‘I listen to men’s words and 
watch their deeds,” That is the way to take the measure 
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of the German Kaiser. What Germans mean by freedom 
of the seas is freedom for their Kaiser to blackmail the 
world, and whenever it suits him murder unrestricted. 

In Asia Minor they are teaching refinements in cruelty 
to the unspeakable Turks, exterminating communities of 
Armenians. In Serbia and Poland they make a wilderness 
and call it peace; but it is in Belgium, where they started 


* ° i . A { 
the war, that the intentions of the Kaiser and his gentry 


are plainest, for there they had their soldiers under the 
same control as if upon parade, and drove them, poor men 
often weeping with pity and risking their lives to save the 
victims, to pillage, murder, rape, and burn. They meant 
to make the world afraid of them, and squirted oil to make 
the houses burn the quicker, and often shut people inside 
to be roasted alive. They tied fainting girls on tables in a 


public square, and made an officer and a dozen men rape | 


each. They.cut off children’s hands and women’s breasts, 
and butchered old and young in ‘cold blood, sometimes 
making the victims dig their own graves in advance. When 
killing an English nurse in Brussels (Miss Cavell), they 
made a pretence of trying her. This was more loathsome 
than anything imagined of Hell by Buddhist or Christian, 
for, of course, the trial was a mockery of justice. The 
woman’s real offence was that she did not worship the 
Germans. At the place of execution, where she was to be 
shot, the newspapers reported that the soldiers refused to 
fire, and as the woman lay fainting on the ground, a gallant 
officer shot her through the head with his pistol. 

In as much of France as they could enter, the unhappy 
Gerran soldiers had to behave as they did in Belgium ; but 
at sea the Germans could not fight the English fleet, and 
so they could not send an army across; and when they sent 
aeroplanes by day, they had to return in a hurry. So all 
they could do has been to send airships by night to drop 
bombs wherever they could; and in this way they have 
killecl and maimed hardly any soldiers but a few hundreds 
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of men, women, and children, and destroyed many houses. 
' S 
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The Kaiser does this for an excuse to tell lies about 
immense slaughter done in England, and so to hide from 
the deluded Germans the fact that the German armies have 
been stopped. E | 

The Tartars debated whether to make China a desert for 
grazing cattle or let the millions of - people there pay 
tribute and live. The Kaiser and his killers by trade are 
imitation Tartars, but would not imitate them in learning a 
little . justice from the civilized people they wish to exploit. 
They are too proud, and proclaim they are the sons of 
Heaven, and come to Germanize the world. There will 
be none of the Tartar mercy shown by them, for they need 
more than tribute. They want submission, service, 
worship. The Hindu god Shiva, and his wife Kali, wear 
necklaces of skulls; but at their nightmare worst they are 
as harmless as monkeys compared to the Kaiser and his 
caste of killers. Like other false gods, he:is most terrible 
to his dupes. Let Asia think of this. Men cannot 
escape the horror he inspires by bowing down before him. 
If his throne were set upon a pyramid of the corpses of 
the men who obeyed him and were killed in this war in 
the last two years, he would be lifted out of sight ; ; and 
the wounded of his hosts’ might be littered over miles 
around—already they are counted in millions. 

For more than twenty years he has been making all the 
young men serve in the army, and take oath to obey him 
whatever he commands ; and then they are taught thus: 
“You cannot understand the oath you have taken. You 
cannot tell right from wrong, but if the Kaiser so com- 
mands, kill your gown kindred, even your own fathers and 
mothers.” 

No Oriental needs to be-told the absurdity of this. An 
oath cannot be binding on a man of sense except as a 
promise, and a promisé not understood is not a promise, 
and one extorted by force is an injury and not an oblig- 
ation. And how can any man be doing right in murdering 
his own relatives, father and mother? And what are we 
`. VOL. VIII. l 2C 
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to call the man who says he has the right to commana 
that? As Confucius or Mencius would have said: “ He 
is neither a God nor a Devil, but only a common scoundrel 
who ought to be killed.” oy 

The earth would soon be worse than ever hell was 
dreamed to be if men had patience to obey and adore the 


like of him. Heaven makes no mistakes. Europe is. 


afflicted because it tolerated such idols. When humanity 
is weak and dark enough. to worship and obey bad men, 


it has to suffer the penalties which Nature lays on folly, - 


whet saints and sages of every kind would call the wrath 
of Heaven. | 
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THE-BATTLE OF BUXAR 
By Coronet Sir EDWARD THACKERAY, V.C., K.C.B. 


Tue following account by Mr. A. F. C. De Cosson of the 
Battle of Buxar, fought on October 23, 1764, is taken from 
the Journal of the Calcutta Historical Society for July- 
September, 1910. | 

Buxar lies at the western extremity of Bengal on the 
Ganges, and not far from the Kamnasa. The cemetery 
contains many inscriptions of interest, among others being 
one of Lieutenant-General Sir Gabriel Martindell, K.C.B., 
who died universally regretted on January’2, 1831, at the 
age of seventy-six years. Sir Gabriel entered the 
Honourable East India Company’s ‘service in 1772, and 
during fifty-eight years he never quitted India; and in 
all the service in which he was engaged he obtained 
the approbation and thanks of the Government, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the Honourable the Court of 
Directors. He served in the Mahratta War of 1804-05 ; 
and commanded the troops in Bundelcund, 1809-12; 
captured the fort of Kalinjar, 1812; commanded a division 
in the Nepal War, 1814-15; held a command in the 
Pindaree War and in Kuttack, 1818; and was Lieutenant- 
General commanding a division at Cawnpore, 1820. 

Leaving the cemetery, and after crossing the Buxar 
Canal, which connects with the Sone near. Dehri, one arrives 
at the fort. ‘This is a square brick.structure with circular 
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bastions at each corner. It is close to the river bank, and” 
no doubt the guns in the embrasures. were capable of 
commanding the Ganges and its traffic. The fort itself 
is small, but appears to have been protected once by 
' outworks, 

Its history seems to be unknown, but it must have been 
in existence prior to 1764, and was practically rebuilt by 
the British. It must have had a garrison of British and 
native troops for many years, besides being the Govern- 
ment Stud Depôt till about the middle of the last 
century. 

Buxar, according to “ Hunter's Gazetteer,” “is a place of 
greaz sanctity, and is said to have been originally called 
Vedagarbha, the womb of the Vedas, as many of the 
inspired writers of the Vedic hymns lived here.” 

After the Patna massacre — September, 1763 —~ Mir 
Kasim retired into Oudh to implore the assistance of 
the ‘Nawab Wazir of Oudh, Shiijah-oo-daulah. He 
eventually obtained this assistance, and with his own 
troops commanded by Sombre and Madec he was joined 
by Shiijah with his strong and numerous army. 

René Madec was an adventurer in the French service. 
Born at Quimper, in Brittany, of poor parents, he began 
life as a sailor, and went out to India in 1748 asa recruit 
in the service of the French East India Company; but 
soon wearying of this, deserted and joined the French 
troops at Pondicherry, was taken prisoner by the English 
at Jinji on the Coromandel coast, and consented with many 
of his companions to serve. in the English army in 
Bengal. After several years a mutiny among the troops 
afforded them a chance of escape: Madec was chosen 
Captain by his comrades; gradually collected a body of 
troops, both Frenchmen and sepoys, and from 1765 to 
1777 pursued a brilliant career as a guerilla leader and 
adventurer ; served thus under various native Princes, Put 
always under the French flag, and never losing sight of 
his country in India; was in the service of Shijah-oo- 
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‘daulah, Nawab of Oudh, till his defeat by the English 
at Buxar, when he passed over to the Jats ; took service 
in 1772 under the Mogul Emperors ; performed many 
brave deeds, and was granted many honours; made a 
Nawab of the first class. After the siege of Delhi by the 
united forces of the Mahrattas and the Jats, and the 
_ defeat of the Emperor, Madec rejoined his countrymen 
at Pondicherry, and tock part in its defence against the 
English: after its capitulation he left India-in 1778, 
returned to France, where he died, worn out by all his 
many hardships, in 1784. ~ 

The above account of the career of René Madec is taken 
from the “ Dictionary of Indian Biography,” by Mr. C. E. 
Buckland, C.I.E. 

Mir Kasim was emas cast out by Shtjah, and was 
not himself present at Buxar. Some time previously Shah 
Alam, subsequently Emperor of Delhi, had also come with 
a few followers into Oudh on a similar errand for assist- 
ance; and he was kept more or less a prisoner in 
Shijah’s camp throughout the campaign. The English, 
on hearing of this confederacy and of its advance on 
Bengal, went on from Patna to meet them at the River 
Kamnasa. 

The English were in the neighbourhood of the Kamnasa 
south of Buxar from January, 1764, except when they 
fell back on Patna in April under Carnac. This back- 
ward movement resulted in the sharp action under 
the walls of Patna on May 3; whither Carnac had been 
followed. 

One cannot but also mention here the numerous mutinies 
which took place during this campaign, firstly in the camp 
near the Kamnasa among the mixed* European and the 

` native battalions. This mutiny ‘was partly due to the 
reward given to the troops by Mir Jafar being withheld by 
” * Besides English, there were four French companies—one under Claud 


Martin, who himself.remained loyal—and some Dutch from Biddera, and 
Germans. 
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the Calcutta Council. Eventually, after much trouble and 
a number of desertions, the money came, but it was unfairly 
distributed. The Europeans received six-times the amount 
the sepoys were allowed, and this led to a second mutiny 
among the native regiments, which, however, was quelled 
with fresh concessions. 

The third mutiny took place when Sir Hector (then 
Major) Munro—the victor of Buxar—-was ordered to take 
over the command from Carnac. This third mutiny hap- 
pened at Manjhi, where there was a sepoy battalion under 
Captain Galliez, but before much harm was done another 
native battalion—the 6th—from Chapra, under Captain 
Trevanion, surprised the Manjhi sepoys, who surrendered 
to their native comrades. This was extraordinary, as 
Trevanion had no European troops to back him up. On 
August 13 Munro arrived at Chapra, and at once took 
decisive action to stop mutinies; he blew twenty-four of 
the ringleaders from the guns. 

From then onwards, under Munro, the arrangements to 
bring the Nawab Wazir to bay were rapidly carried out. 
During his advance there were two minor engagements, 
one at the crossing of the Sone, and the other on the 
Banas, near Arrah. He arrived at Buxar with the enemy 
on his front on October 22, and he there desired to rest his 
troops on the 23rd before attacking, but the enemy’s ad- 
vance on the morning of that day somewhat surprised the 
British. 

In the order for battle, Major Munro’s army was arranged 
as follows: The right centre, under Captain Wemyss, con- 
sisted of the Marines, 84th, 89th, and goth Regiments. 
The left centre, under Captain Macpherson, consisted of 
two Bombay and two Bengal regiments, and the Honour- 
able East India Company’s Europeans; while on the right 
and left flanks were two battalions of sepoys. The second 
line consisted of 200 of the Bengal European battalion, and 
two battalions of sepoys on either flank ; there were besides 
twenty-eight light guns and about 1,000 cavalry, in all, ex- 
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tlusive of officers and sergeants, 7,072* men, of whom 857 
were Europeans. The right and left wing commanders 
were Majors Champion and Hibbert respectively, while 
Major Pemble commanded the second line. The enemy’s 
numbers were superior, and besides they held a strong pre- 
chosen position ; in the battle they lost about 2,000 killed, 
besides wounded, together with 133 cannon and twelve 
lakhs’ worth of booty! 

In the grey dawn of that October morning, 1764, the 
enemy were discovered advancing, covered for the most 
part by the groves of trees and the low-lying mists. They 
opened fire before Munro’s guns were within range, and he 
had to move forward in the face of this cannonade. Before 
the English had barely time to form, their baggage was 
temporarily captured, and the enemy’s strong cavalry then 
attacked the second line; in the meantime, Munro had 
advanced his infantry on the right wing with success; how- 
ever, as more of the enemy’s cavalry was seen coming up, 
he had to reinforce the infantry before they could drive 
back the enemy on the right permanently. Meanwhile, in 
the other parts of the field the battle was being hardly 
fought, for the enemy, besides being superior in numbers, 
were exceptionally brave, and it was only the steadiness of 
Munro's troops that won the day; then, again, a panic was 
caused owing to the Nawab Wazir’s men in the fort being sur- 
prised, and to their retreating in disorder. A general retreat 
followed, and as soon as the Nawab Vizir was safe with his 
regular troops and treasure across the Thora Naddec, he 
broke the bridge of boats and abandoned the rest of his 
army to Munro. This act caused a most panic-stricken 
rush into the flooded waters of the Nadi, where, pressed by 
the English, the enemy were killed and drowned in great 
numbers. : 

There was no doubt that Shijah-oo-daulah was a most 
able commander, which was proved perhaps more at Patna 


* Of these, the British lost 847 killed and wounded, of whom nine were 
European officers. 
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than at Buxar. The army under him, too, were brave—the 
Shexzadi and’ Durani cavalry and the European-officered 
infantry and artillery alone were most respectable troops. 
But this hard-fought battle was a trial for pluck and steady 
discipline, which was irresistible in the British and British- 
trained battalions. In the words of Malleson: “ Had the 
English been badly beaten—and defeat would have meant 
annihilation—-Shijah-eo-daulah would not have stopped 
short of Calcutté. What were the consequences of this 
defeat? Buxar was fought on October 23, 1764. By the 
following February the English had subdued the country 
as far as Allahabad, including Chunar; in March they had 
overrun Awadh (Oudh), occupied Fyzabad, Benares, and 
Lakhnao, beaten the enemy at Karrah, again at Kalpi, 
on the Jumna, and finally forced the Nawab Wazir—‘a 
houseless wanderer ’—to throw himself upon their gener- 
osity. The extent of the territory conquered alone prevented 


the English romi; at the time, — the fullest advantage 
of their victory.” 
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THE INEXCUSABLE SIN IN TIME OF WAR 


By Orca NovixorF (NEE KIRÉEFF) 


j 


Is Christianity given up, or at all events, considering what 


is going on in many parts -of the world. is the Divine | 


Christian Doctrine quite given up? 

Terrible accounts reach us every day of children dying 
from want of necessary food, of hundreds of people unable 
to get indispensable fuel, food, and warm clothing in 
bitterest cold, as the present year has been exceptionally 
hard to bear. 

On the other hand, one hears great fortunes are made, 
precisely thanks to these deplorable conditions of life. 
“Surely something is rotten in the State of Denmark.” 
Not only generous and kind people are wanted at this 
moment to help and save, but what is also indispensable— 
intelligent, cultivated, determined characters are required ; 
and as a Russian Greek Orthodox, I may be pardoned if 
I add: people permeated with devotion to Christian duty. 
But what do we hear instead? I: hear, for instance, that 
in our lifetime an American wzllzardaire invited his 
mulleardaires friends to a meeting, when it was declared 
that the best members of a Cabinet, as heads of the 
Administration, ought to be mz¢/zardazres like themselves ; 
ime other words, the only power at the head of a country 
should be, according to their idea, only money, only thirst 
for money, and disregard and contempt of the ethical 
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means. In fact these are now declared almost silly and 
scoffed at. These cynical doctrines, though discussed 
privately, almost in secret, became however known, and 
national indignation was felt in the circles, poor in money, 
though rich in better qualities, such as real patriotism, real 
compassion and love, real justice and fair play. The 
mitliardatres dared not press the scheme, and it fell through 
rapidly. In this case the minority was wrong and the 
majority was right. Vox populi has actually become Vox 
Der, But, strangely enough, this awful doctrine captivated 
the mind of the present ruler of Germany, and the Kaiser, 
on receiving the mzliardatve Rhodes, enthusiastically ex- 
claimed in embracing the King of Gold: “ How I deplore 
not to have Ministers like you!” There can be no doubt 
as to the sincerity of His Majesty in that case. But when 
traces in that direction of despotic greed manifest them- 
selves, I think it the duty of everyone to study earnestly 
the ways and means of those who suddenly become 
tremendously wealthy, whilst others in consequence and 
near-y in the same proportion are deprived of the most 
urgent necessities for maintaining an honourable and 
„honest life. Naturally you hear all sorts of arguments 
calculated to minimize that opposition. The question is 
insisted upon, what are the real necessities of life? This 
of course is a difficult question depending on private 
cases, which cannot be solved theoretically in a general 
way, and in which the interference of a wise and well- 
informed Government can be of great use and help and 
should'‘despotically step in at once. 

Of course every country has her own peculiar features, 
habits, and traditions, which ought to be considered. I, for 
one, think it almost a duty to repeat openly and frankly 
what I hear in Russia about the monstrous rise in prices. 
My personal ignorance for solution of these vital problems 
must not prevent my ‘faithful reproduction of opiniofis 
expressed by people less ignorant than myself. At any 
rate this is what is said about the tremendous rise in 
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prices for all the unquestionably urgent daily necessities 
of life. 

As all the countries are fighting this same evil of dear- 
ness of living, it may be interesting to record what measures 
are recommended in Russia. 

A very good Petrograd paper called Kolokol (The Bell), 
introduces to its readers the views of an engineer, Mr. 
Emilianoff, on the above “ question brûlante ” of the moment. 

In view of the diminution in the export trade on account 
of the war, enormous stores of corn and wheat and kindred 
products have remained in Russia, and should consequently 
have fallen in price. An astonishing contradiction, however, 
stares us in the face, in the shape of a positive riot of high 
prices. Obviously, this abnormal state of affairs is simply 
the outcome of unbridled speculation.’ 


Tuose BANEFUL SYNDICATES 


Almost all Russian trade is in the hands of syndicates 
that regulate prices and the extent of production. The 
most baneful of these syndicates are those connected with 
raw produce, since by artificially raising the prices of goods 
that are indispensable for purposes of manufacture their 
influence reacts severely upon the entire trade of the 
country. 


WHERE THERE ARE NO SYNDICATES 


In the few cases where there are no syndicates, the princi- 
pal pa is played by speculating Trade Banks, and “ agree- 
ments” .or contracts’ with local wholesale merchants. 
Actually, by law, banks have no right to occupy themselves 
with trading operations, yet by granting loans to the extent 
of 99 per cent. the banks become the proprietors of the 


= goods, Such speculations can be indulged in by banks on 


a colossal scale: they can buy any product they please, 
keep it in its warehouses, and only allow limited quantities 
at a time to reach the market. To compete with banks is 
impossible. The Government bank pays us no interest at 
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all on current accounts, and for this reason the general 
public puts its money into private banks that do pay 
interest. Consequently these private banks have the com- 


_ mand of enormous resources, which they can put to any 


use they please. The ‘present sugar famine, for instance, 
is the result of the concentration in thé hands of private 
bankers of the shares of the largest number of the most 
important sugar factories. They have gradually obtained 
possession of the shares, and taking advantage of their 
influence they. raise the price of sugar and even go so far 
as to limit its supply on the market. Why could the 
Government not compete with private undertakings and 
pay interest? Would that not paralyze the monopoly of 
private banks ? 


Tue RÔLE OF THE Banks’ 


Even before the war the banks had become the masters 
of Russian trade, and had forced various trading undertak- 
ings to fotm themselves into syndicates. Their aims and 
objects can always be easily attained by a simple threat to 
stop or refuse credit, which they can very well do, since 
the banks are themselves organized in syndicates to support 
each other. All this is a crying evil, since it renders trad- 
ing enterprises important to the banks, not for their own 
sake, but simply as speculations. 

Moreover, Russian banks depend to a “great extent on 
foreign banks, German ones among others, which have 
taken’ over large numbers of Russian shares, and, conse- 
quently, the Russian banks are obliged to follow the policy 
dictated to them from abroad, which results in the raising of 
prices and the limiting of Russian production. The cramp- 
ing of Russian trade by syndicates has made the Russian 
market more accessible to German pace introduced by 
German-]Jew syndicates. 


This is easy- to explain. In Russia production was 


limited and prices raised to such a point that, despite 
customs duties, German merchandise was sold in Russia 


a 
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with high profit for the Germans, and as the supply of 
Russian goods was far too small to meet the demands the 
insufficiency was filled by German manufactures. 


WHAT THE RUSSIAN [MPERIAL BANK MIGHT DO 


A friend of mine, who advocates energetic and drastic 
measures says: “ The position is far from being so help- 
less as some people like to describe. In fact, there is a 
splendid measure that the Government could take at once. 
The Russian Imperial Bank gives almost no percentage 
on current accounts. Private banks, on the contrary, 
advance money on all sorts of securities quite easily. If 
the Imperial Bank became as obliging as the private 
banks, the Government bank, naturally being infinitely 
more trustworthy than private banks, would get millions 
of money and stop the-greed of the other banks. In fact, 
the first would muzzle the second! A measure of this 
kind might be taken for a limited term of years, iz would 
in reality be a kind of War Loan, nothing more !” 

Of course, perhaps the above scheme is foolish and 
impracticable, but when. a phrase begins with: “Here is 
a measure which can ‘help Russia,” I give up hesitation 
and doubt and offer it to the scientific judgment of all 
those who possess that enviable power. 


A PAINFUL ANALOGY 


There is, however, a painful analogy between the case of 
Russia and England in the dependence of both our countries 
before the war to German supplies. 

There is another dangerous side to the syndicate system. 
Before the war Russia produced much too little to meet her 
own demands, and her supplies were too much dependent 
on Germany. Consequently, when the war began, we 
suddenly found ourselves, thanks to the syndicates, deprived 
of even such things as were indispensable to the country in 
every respect. . 
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THe POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF THE SYNDICATES 

Nor can one shut one’s eyes to the political side of the 
syndicates. One need only turn to the present dearth of 
coal, iron, and other products, to convince oneself how 
serious is the systematic wholesale seizure by the banks of 
the most profitable trading enterprises, and how successfully 
they clip in the bud any new undertakings that might tend 
to cheapen the products concerned. There isin Russia an 
unlimited wealth of coal and iron, but there is never a 
sufficient supply of these commodities, and their price is 
always rising, simply because the banks are interested in 
preventing’ the formation of new foundries and mining 
enterprises. 

Let us also remember that at the beginning of the war 
the directors of very many Russian banks turned out to be 
Germans, who undoubtedly acted in every way in their own 
interests. Such banks, of course, support and give credit 
principally to German enterprises in Russia, and turn Rus- 
sian undertakings into syndicates, in the interests of German 
trace. 

All this points to one great fact—that syndicates, agree- 
ments, bankers’ trade speculations are chiefly responsible 
for the present rise in prices that is causing so much poverty 
and suffering. With the cheapening of the necessities of 
life, the burden of this terrible war would be far lighter and 
more bearable. 

Of course, the enormous size of the Russian Empire 
precludes a sufficient number of railway communications. 
There is a scheme to rectify this deficiency—and the 
sooner the better. 

Happily Russia is rich, and her colossal natural wealth 
will suffice to regulate the conditions of her trade. When 
this has been done, and the German element struck out, 
things will take their natural course, and the present artifi- 
cial rise of prices will be at an end. ° 

I wonder whether in other countries where the prices 
for necessaries have likewise risen in such an exorbitant 
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manner the banks and syndicates are exercising a similar 
baneful influence. 

Everybody should do his very best to stop the calamity, 
the victims of which, it must be always. remembered, are 
the families of those heroes who sacrificed their lives for 
their duty and the honour and glory of their country. 


PuysicaAL NEEDS AND Mora COMFORT 


We must remember that whilst our troops sacrifice their 
blood, their health, their very lives, fòr the benefit of their 
country, those who remain at home and have the means 
to help must realize that their first duty is not only to 
send food, clothing and munitions to the front, but that 
they also must: guarantee beyond all possible-doubt that 
the families of the soldiers are not suffering from cold 
neglect and miseries of every sort. Even more important 
than physical needs ‘is sometimes moral comfort. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 
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THE COMMON ORIGIN OF THE RELIGIONS 
OF INDIA 


By Sir GUILFORD MOLESWORTH, K.C.LE. 


THE principal religions of India are Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Muhammadanism. A study of these religions is most 
interesting, and it irresistibly leads to the conclusion that 
these religions, though now debased and overlaid with 
various accretions. of medizval growth, have the same 
common origin, and were, in fact, originally identical; that 
their God was our God—the God who “in sundry times 
and divers places spake in times past to the fathers by the 
prophets ” (Heb. i. 1). 

It is therefore ‘a question for serious consideration 
whether, instead of attempting to demolish these religions, 
it would not be wiser to endeavour to restore them to their 
original purity by freeing them from those accretions by 
which they have been corrupted, and to afford common 
ground upon which the lovers of true religion might meet ; 
to do, in fact, that which has given rise to the, Buddhist 
religion and to the Brahmo Samaj and kindred movements. 

The question of identity of origin may be narrowed down 
to two groups: 

1. Hinduism and its offshoots, Buddhism, the Sikh 
religion, and the Brahmo and Arya Samaj, the earliest 
records of which are contained in the Vedas and other 
sacred writings of the Hindus. . 

2. Jews, Muhammadans, and Christians, the earliest 
records of which are contained in the Bible. 
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Tue VEDAS (Knowledge, from the Greek oida, I know) 


The Vedas, or sacred writings of the Hindus, written in 
Sanscrit, are a collection of hymns, invocations, and prayers, 
compiled from about 1500 to 500 B.C., and probably some 
of them are contemporaneous with Abraham. Many of the 
Veda hymns may sometimes seem childish and common- 
place to the European mind, but a strong religious senti- 
ment predominates them. They prove that the Hindu 
religion was originally monotheistic; they throw light 
upon the manner in which the attributes of the one God 
- have led to polytheism, and they furnish wonderful coinci- 
dences or parallels with our Scripture which indicate their 
origin from the same inspiration. .The aberrations of 
medizeval Hinduism are unknown in the Vedas. The prin- 
cipal Vedas are the Rig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Sama- 
Veda, and the Atharva-Veda. The oldest and most 
important of these is the Rig-Veda, which the Brahmins 
believed to have been in existence 3000 B.c., and from it 
the other Vedas appear to have borrowed largely. 

Manu, the great Hindu ldwgiver about 500 B.C., recogniz- 
ing the Veda, says: 


‘Whatever doctrine rests not on the Vedas must 
pass away as recent, false, and fruitless.” 


Even the laws of Manu, if found on any point to be at 
variance with a single -passage of the Veda, must be re- 
garded as at once overruled. 


ORIGIN OF POLYTHEISM 


The attributes of the Deity were numerous. As in the 
Christian religion we have innumerable attributes of the 
Deity to bring Him down to mortal comprehension, such 
as the “Almighty,” the “ Omniscient,” the “ Omnipresent,” 
the “Light of the World,” the “ Triune God,” the “ Word,” 
the “ Dayspring from on High,” ‘ Heaven,” “ Jehovah,” 
“Jove,” the “ Elohim,” the “ Creator,” the “ Preserver,” the 
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“ Paraclete,” the “ Morning Star,” the “Sun of Righteous- 
ness” : so in like manner the poets of the Vedas, with the 
characteristic imagery of the East, symbolized the Deity. 
The Vedas speak of “ Dyaus ’ (the bright), “ Dyu” (the 
sky or heaven), -hence Zevs, Zeus-pater, Jupiter, Deus, the 
Deity, Dieu. Also “ Varuna ” (otpavds, heaven), .“ Deva” 
(bright), “ Ushas”-(the dawn or dayspring), “ Agni (zgzzs, 
fire), “ Indra” (day), ‘ Prithvi” (the broad), “ Mittra ” (the 
sun), etc. 


The Vedas. show incontestat iy that all these are inter- 


changeable, representing the one God : 


“That which is one the wise ails in diversé manners 
Agni Yama... . Wise poets make the beautiful 
winged manifold, though He is one (Rig-Veda, i. 164). 

. They call Him Indra, Mittra, Varuna, Agni; then 
is He the well-winged heavenly Garutma.... He 
was our born Lord of All, all that is. He established 
the earth and sky, who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice. . .. He who gives life and strength, 
in whose hand is immortality and death, who governs 
all men and beasts. He whose greatness the snowy 
mountains, the sea, and the distant rivers, proclaim. 
He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm 
(Rig-Veda, i. 2, 121). 

“Agni (fire) held the earth; He established the 
heavens by beautiful words (Rig-Veda, i. 67). 

“Varuna (heaven) stemmed the wide firmament ; 
He lifted on high the bright and glorious heaven. He 
stretched out apart the glorious sky and the earth 
(Rig-Veda, vii. 86). 

“ Through want of strength, Thou strong and great 
God, have I gone wrong. Have mercy, All Mighty 
(Hymn to Varuna, Rig-Veda, vii. 86). 

s Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence 
before the heavenly host, wnenever we break the law 
through thoughtlessness, punish us not for that 

— offence.” 
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It is not difficult to account for the gradual transition 
from monotheism to polytheism by the symbolization of 
the attributes of the Deity, thus endowing them with 
separate entity. Thé Greek and Roman mythology. affords 
innumerable examples of this kind. When once the poly- 
theistic element has been introduced, there is no limit to 
the number of gods. Every hero becomes a god. Even in 
our days, a sect has sprung up in India that worships 
General John Nicholson as “ Jahn Nikalsen.” 

I am not sure that I did not myself run some risk of 
being deified; for a fakir told me that I was believed to be 
the brother of Juggernath, in allusion to my connection with 
railways and the locomotive engine, which is held to be a 
rival to the Car of Juggernath. 

In the Veda is found a belief in a personal immortality : 


“Where is the eternal light of the world ? Where the 
sun is placed in that immortal and imperishable world, 
place me, O Soma... where there is happiness 
and delight, where joy and pleasure reside, where the 
desires of our desire are attained, there make me im- 
mortal.” i 


Again, the trinity of the Godhead is clearly shadowed in 
an address to Agni: 


“ Giver of life and immortality, one in Thine essence, 
but to mortals three, displaying their eternal triple 
form as fire on earth, as lightning in the air, as sun in 
heaven.” 


Again, in an-address to Vishnu : 


“ Hail to Thee, Mighty Lord, the world’s. Creator, 
Supporter, and Destroyer, three in one, one in thine 
essence, tripartite in action.” 


"The story of the universal flood is described, in which 
Manu (not the lawgiver) is instructed by Vishnu to build a 
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ship and take on board of it the seven sages, and the seeds 
of all existing things. And Vishnu (the preserver), in the 
shape of a fish, directed the course of the ship until it was 
safely homed on the top of a high mountain. 

Again, in the Rig-Veda appears a parallel to the inter- 
position of the Deity in the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham, 
in which King Harishandra, the father of the boy, bound 
his victim, whetted his knife; but before the blow was 
struck the boy’s prayer for delivery was heard, and a mes- 
sage from Varuna granted him a reprieve and remitted all 
further claim from Harishandra. 


PARALLELS FROM THE VEDA AND THE MAHA-BHARAT 


“In the beginning there was 
neither ought nor nought. There 
was neither sky nor atmosphere 
abou: .. . there was neither death 
nor immortality, there was neither 
day nor light nor darkness; only 
the Existent One breathed calmly, 
selfcontained ; nought else there 
was, nought else above, beyond.” 

“The mighty Varuna who rules 
above looks down upon these worlds, 
his kingdom, as if close at hand. 
Wher. men can imagine they do 
ought by stealth, he knows it. No 
one can stand or walk or softly 
glide alone, but Varuna detects him 
and his movement spies.... Who- 
ever should flee far beyond the 
sky would not escape the grasp 
of Varuna the King” (Azharva- 
Veda, iv.). 

“Yearning for him Farseeing, my 
thoughts move onward as kine to 
their pastures ” (Address to Varuna). 

«Who in this worid is able to 
distinguish the virtuous from the 
wickei? Both alike the fruitful 
earth supports, on both alike re- 
freshing breezes blow, and both 
alike the waters purify.” 


“In the beginning God created 
heaven and the earth. And the earth 
was without form and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the 
de2p. And the spirit of God moved 
on the face of the waters” (Gez. 
ki) 


“Thou knowest my downsitting 
and mine uprising, Thou under- 
standest my thoughts afar off... . 
If I take the wings of the morning,” 
etc. (Ps, cxxix.). 


' “ As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
after Thee, O God” (Ps. xlii.). 

“That ye may be children of 
your Father which is in heaven: 
for He maketh the sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and send&th 
rair on the just and the unjust” 
(Matt. v.45) 
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“Lay up the only treasure. Amass 
that wealth which thieves cannot 
abstract nor tyrants seize.” 


“ Heaven’s gate is very narrow 
and minute; it cannot be perceived 
by foolish men, blinded by the 
illusions of the world.... Its 
massive bolts are pride and passion, 
avarice and lust.” 

“ Conquer a man who never gives 
by gifts, subdue a truthful man by 
truth, vanquish an angry man by 
gentleness, and overcome the evil 
man by goodness. Treat no one 
with disdain, with patience bear 
reviling language, with an angry 
man beneverangry. Blessings give 
for cursings. Never meet an angry 


man with anger, nor return reviling ` 


for reviling. Smite not him who 
smiteth thee.” 
‘t Pride not thyself on thy re- 


ligious works; give to the poor, but. 


talk not of thy gifts; by pride re- 
ligious merit melts away, the merit 
of thy alms by ostentation ” (Ma/a- 
Bharat). 

“Do not to others that which if 
done to thee would cause thee pain ; 
this is a sum of duty... a man 
obtains a proper rule of action by 
looking on his neighbour as him- 
self” (Jid) 

“An evil-minded man is quick 
to see his neighbour's faults, though 
small as mustard seed; but when 
he turns his eyes towards. his own, 
though large as bilva fruit, he none 
discerns ” (/did.). 


“Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal; 
but lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven ” (Matt. vi. 19). 

“ Strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it” 
(Matt. vii. 14). 


“ Whosoever shall strike thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. ... Bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you” (Matt. v. 


39; 44): 


“When thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth, that thine alms may 
be in secret ; and thy Father, which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly” (Matt. vi. 3, 4). 

‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself” (Mark xil. 31). 


“Thou hypocrite, first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye; 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye” (Malt. vii. 5). 


ACCRETIONS oF HINDUISM 


Max-Miiller, the great authority on Indian religion, has 


written : 
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“ Does caste, as we find it in Nanu, and at the pre- 
sent day, form a part of the most ancient religious 
teaching of the Vedas? We can answer with an 
emphatic ‘No! There is no authority whatever in 
the hymns of the Veda for the complicated system of 
caste ; no authority for the degraded position of the 
Siidras ; there is no law to prohibit the different classes 
of the people from living together, from eating and drink- 
ing together ; no law to prohibit the marriage of people 
belonging to different castes; no law to brand the 
offspring of such marriages with indelible stigma. .. . 
From a European point ot view, there is no doubt; 
even in the Veda, of a great deal that is absurd and 
childish,‘and from a Christian point of view there is 
little we can fully approve. There is no trace in the 
Veda of the atrocities of Siva and Kali, nor of the 
licentiousness of Krishna, nor of most of the miracu- 
lous adventures of Vishnu. We find in it no 
law to sanction the blasphemous- pretensions of a 
priesthood to divine honours, or the degradation of 
any human being to a state below the animal. There 
is no text to countenance laws which allow the: mar- 
riage of children, and prohibit the marriage of child 
widows ; and the unhallowed rite of burning the widow 
with the corpse of her husband is both against the 
spirit and letter of the Veda” (“Chips from a Ger- 
man Workshop,” Max-Miiller, vol. il., p. 311). 


MuUHAMMADANISM 


It is scarcely necessary to stete that Muhammadanism 
and the Jewish and Christian religions have the same 
` origin; that Allah of the Muhammadans is the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. | 

Muhammadanism was the outcome of a revolt agaifst 
the degraded condition into which the Jéwish and Oriental 
Christian religions had fallen. It was an endeavour to 
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reform. There can be little doubt that at the outset 
Muhammad was a conscientious and sincere reformer, but 
how far his success changed his character, or how far his 
zealous followers attributed to him motives and actions that 
were not in reality his, it is difficult to ascertain. Certain 
it is that most of the evils of Muhammadanism, as it now 
exists, have been the work of his followers after his death. 

At the outset, Muhammad proclaimed the Unity of the 
God of Abraham. He taught that the Creator ruled the 
universe with love and mercy, and that He alone was to be 
worshipped ; that the decrees of life must be placed in His ` 
hands in trust and love. The Koran was compiied after 
his death under the orders of Kalipha Abu Bekr, but the 
first version of it was so full of errors and contradictions 
that it was revised under the orders of Kalipha Othman, 
and the original version was destroyed. 

Much of the historical portion of the Koran has been 
largely drawn from the Jewish Scriptures, though with 
some degree of inaccuracy. 


BUDDHISM 


Buddhism was a revolt from the errors and aberrations 
of mediæval Hinduism. It extends over nearly one-fourth 
of the human race. © 

The great moral duties enforced by Buddha are— 


“ Kill not; steal not; lie not; commit not adultery ; 
drink not strong drink ; exercise charity and benevo- 
lence; be pure; be virtuous; be patient; be forbear- 
ing; be courageous; be contemplative; seek after 
knowledge.” 


Bishop Brigandet, in his Life of Gaudama, the Buddha 
of the Burmese, has said: 


° “Whether Buddhism be reviewed in its extent and 
diffusion, or in the compound nature of its doctrines, 
it claims the serious attention of every inquiring mind. 
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. Though based upon capital and revolting errors, 
Buddhism teaches a surprising number of the finest 
and purest moral truths. . . . It may be said in favour 
of Buddhism that no philosophico-religious system has 
ever held to an equal degree the notion of a Saviour 
and Deliverer, and the necessity of His mission for 
procuring salvation, in a Buddhist sense, of man ; but . 
by an inexplicable and deplorable eccentricity the pre- 
tended Saviour, after having taught man the way to 
deliver himself from the tyranny of his passion, lands 
him after all into the bottomless gulf of a total 
annihilation.” | 


In this last sentence it would appear that the Bishop's 
view of Buddhist annihilation is mistaken. 


Is Nirvana ANNIHILATION ? 


The meaning of Nirvana (or Niebban of the Burmese), 
the great goal to be reached by Buddhists, has been a sub- 
ject of much dispute. At one time Max-Miiller held the 
opin‘on that it meant annihilation. He likened it to the 
blowing out of a lamp; but later investigation led him to 
abandon the notion that it involved nihilism. The word 
Nirvana, from /Vz, a negative, and waza, a desire, signifies 
freedom from destve—in other words, freedom from self or 
selfishness. It cannot mean annihilation, because Buddha 
himself in his lifetime, at the close of his first discourse at 
Benares, stated that he had arrived at the state of Nirvana, 
and experienced the cessation of desire, and he observed : 
“ This is my last birth. Henceforth I shall have no other | 
stage of existence,” meaning thereby that he was not sub- 
ject to further incarnations, to which he had been subject 
before his attainment to Nirvana. 

In Buddha’s Dharmapada, or Path of Virtue, Niebban 
is spoken of as a state of happiness, of knowledge, of 
immortality, all of which are inconsistent with annihilation. 

Amongst the Sanscrit synonymous terms for Nirvana, or 
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Niebban, are “ Achuta,” 4, not, and chuta, death, or free- 
dom from death—ze., immortality ; “Tunhakkhaya,” 
destruction of desire ; “ Amatu,” from 4, not, and, mara, 
to kill: not liable to death—z.e., immortality. 

I have sometimes discussed the question with Buddhist 
priests, but I have not been able in any case to find that 
they consider Nirvana, or Niebban, to be annihilation. A 
missionary in Burma with whom I discussed the question 
wrote to me from Tongoo: “ My interpreter and several of 
the Buddhists often use the word Niebban of the Christian 
Heaven. Certainly the common people in no ‘way realize 
the idea of annihilation. To them Niebban is simply a 
place of happiness.” 

When I have questioned the Buddhist priests on the pro- 
blem of creation, they have repudiated the idea that Buddha 
was in any way a creator, and when I pressed the question, 
“By whom was the universe created?’ the answer has 
been : .“‘ We do not know.” 


Tue BraumMo SAMAJ 


The Brahmo Samaj movement was first started in 1828, 
as a reaction against the corruption and misconceptions of 
Hinduism, by Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, who denounced these 
accretions, refuted polytheism, and advocated a return to 
the principles inculcated in the philosophic “ Upanishads” 
of the Vedas. The movement did not make much pro- 
gress until it was revived, about 1842, by Debendra Nath 
Tagore, a wealthy resident of -Calcutta, under whose 
auspices it made great progress and gained a large number 
of adherents. Its progress, however, was subsequently 
interrupted by divisions respecting: the inspiration of the 
Vedas, which led to a split, and this was accentuated by the 
sanction of Keshub Chunder Sen to the marriage of his 
daughter, aged fourteen, to the Rajah of Kooch Behar, 
although he had previously denounced thé Hindu principle 
of child-marriages. | i 

Keshub Chunder Sen was the most eloquent and able 
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champion of the Brahmo Samaj. It is unfortunate that 
the movement siould have also been checked by the want of 
sympathy and passive resistance of some Christian mission- 
aries in India. I was present at a very large meeting of 
the Brahmo Samaj in Calcutta in which Keshub Chunder - 
Sen spoke of Jesus Christ as— 


“The greatest and truest benefactor of mankind, 
who originated that mighty religious movement that 
scattered blessings on untold nations and generations.” 


And he added: 


‘Blessed Jesus! Immortal Son of God! May the 
world appreciate Him and follow His footsteps !” 


Here seemed to be common ground on which Christianity 
might have met Hinduism and paved the way to Christianity, 
affording the Christian missionary the opportunity to press 
on the Hindus the arguments used by St. Paul with the 
Athenians: — | 


“Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you” (Acts xvii. 23). 


Bu: advantage was not taken of the opportunity. 

The objections that have been raised to a recognition 
of zll that is good in Indian religions are twofold : 

1. That the nearer any religion approaches Christianity 
in its moral aspect, the greater is the difficulty in conversion 
to Christianity. | 

2. That the “utter and complete degradation of 
Hinduism is so great that no religion that is in any sense’ 
of God could ‘have fallen so low,” and that “Satan was the 
inventor of Hinduism.” 

With regard to the first objection, it may be replied that, 
even should the recognition fail to end in conversion to 
Christianity, there would be a great gain to humanity in 
the rescue of so many from the toul accretions of Hinduism 
and in bringing them into touch with Christian ethics. 
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With regard to the second objection, it is illogical to 
attribute the evil to Satanic influence, and to deny heavenly 
influence in the case of the good. On similar grounds it 
might be argued that the Jewish religion was of Satanic 
origin, as evidenced by the degraded idolatry into which it 
has lapsed from time to time, and which has been a fertile 
source of denunciation by the prophets. 


Tue Siku RELIGION 


The Sikh religion’ was due to another reaction against 
the various accretions of the Hindu religion, and to a 
desire to restore its pristine purity by “ Guru” (or spiritual 
guide) Nanak, who in 1469 summed up its creed as follows : 


“There is but one God whose Name is true; the 
Creator, devoid of fear and enmity, immortal, unborn, 
self-existent, great and bountiful, He is and was and 
ever shall be.” 


Mr. Macauliffe, .c.s., in an article on the Sikh Religion 
published in the Asiatic QUARTERLY Review of July, 1910, 
says that 


“The Sikhs claim. that their religion prohibits 
idolatry, hypocrisy, caste exclusiveness, the cremation 
of widows, the immurement of women, the use of wine 
and ether intoxicants, tobacco-smoking, infanticide, 
slander, pilgrimages to sacred .rivers and tanks of the 
Hindus ; and it inculcates loyalty, gratitude for favours 
received, philanthropy, justice, impartiality, truth, 
honesty, and all the domestic virtues known to the 
holiest Christians. It would be difficult to point to a 


more comprehensive ethical code.” 
f 


In justice to our ‘Missionaries, it must be admitted that 
there are some—and I hope many——who take a wider view 
of that which is good in Indian religions. Amongst these 
may be named the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, S.P.G., missionary, 
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and afterwards Bishop, in Tinnevelly, who in 1874 expressed 
the following views in Congress : 


“I recognize in Hinduism a higher element—an 
element which I cannot but recognize as Divine, 
struggling with what is earthly and evil in it, and 
frequently cverborne, though never entirely destroyed. 
I trace the operation of this Divine element in the 
religiousness, the habit of seeing God in all things 
and all things in God, which has formed so marked a 
characteristic of the people of India during every 
period of their history. I trace in it the conviction 
that there is a God, however erroneously His attributes 
may be conceived, in whom or through whom all 
things have their being... . Nor need we hesitate 
to recognize in such ideas a Divine origin, seeing that 
in every human society, especially in the domain of 
morals, we may always and everywhere see a Divine 
purpose working itself into shape.” 


The. following extract is from the inaugural address of 
Professor Max-Miiller at the Congress of Ortentalists in 
1874: 

‘I feel the time will come when those who at present 
profess to be most disquieted by our studies will be the 
most grateful for our support; for having shown, by 
evidence that cannot be controverted, that all religions 
spring from the same sacred soil, the human heart; 
that all are quickened by the same Divine Spirit, the 
still, small voice ; and that though the outward forms of 
religion may change, may wither and decay, yet as 
long as man is what he is, and what he has been, he 
will postulate again and again the infinite as the very 
condition of the finite: he will yearn for something 
which the world cannot give.” 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association was held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., on Monday, March 20, 1916, at which a paper by 
Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, K.c..£,, entitled “The Common Origin of 
the Religions of India” was read. Sir Krishna G. Gupta, K.c.s.1., occupied 
the chair, and the following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were 
present: Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, k.c..£., Sir Frederick Lely, 
K.C.LE., C.S.L, Sir Frank C. Gates, K.c.1.£., C.S.I Sir William Ovens Clark, 
Colonel C. E. Yate, ¢.8.1., C.M.G.: M.P., Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.., Henry 
Marsh, CLE., C. H. Roberts, u.p., Mr. E. H. Man, C.LE., Mr. J. F. G. 
Walton, c.1.£., Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr, Oliver 
Bainbridge, Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. James 
McDonald, Mrs. Cowburn, Miss Rising, Mr. G. R. S. Mead, Mrs. Couch- 
man, Mrs. Joseph, Mr. Roechling, Mrs. White, Miss Webster, Mrs. Stoton, 
Mr. Cozens, Mrs. Collis, Mrs. Wigley, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Mr. G. V. Utam- 
sing, Mr. C. R. Dubash, Colonel D. G. Pitcher, The Rev. Frank Penny, 
Miss Burton, Mrs. Blaise, Mr. A. H. Benton, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. 
F. De Monté, Mr. P. Bannerjee, Mr. Edmund Russell, Miss Mason, Mr. 
and Miss Molesworth, Miss E. Molesworth, Mrs. Candy, Mr. R. P. Wilder, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Sen, Mr. E. H. Tabak, Mr. C. Colton, Miss Brown, 
Mr. Gerald Bonnaud, Mr. Syed Erfan Ali, Mr. Francis P. Marchant, Mr. 
F. Grubb, Mr. John Marshall, Mr. S. Lincoln, Mrs. Grose, Mrs. Curtis, 
Mr. W. M. J. Wiliams, Mrs. R. Dick, Mr. C. C. James, Mrs. Gibson, 
Miss A. A. Smitb, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. F. C. Channing, Mr. Albert 
Fleming, Mr. J. Chalmers, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Dennys, Mrs. Gordon 
Farquharson, Mr. L. Fitzgerald, Mr. Krishnalal Sakerlal Desai, Mrs. 
Stewart Everett, Mrs. Kelly, Miss Hopley and Dr. John Pollen, C.LE., 
Hon. Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gentlemen, my duty is very short and very 
pleasant, because all those who are connected with India in any way must 
be well aware of the name of, if they are not personally acquainted with, 
Sir Guilford Molesworth. His life, fortunately, has been a long and 
a most useful one. He is one of the recognized heads of the engineering 
profession, and he was, as you know, President of the Instituce of Civil 
Engineers for several years. Also we know that he has special knowledge 
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of currency, and that he is one of the best known authorities on the ques- 
tion of bi-metallism. But he has certainly given us a surprise by the title 
of the paper which he is about to read to us. We never suspected, after 
living a strenuous life in one of the most strenuous of professions, that he 
could be devoting so much attention to the religions of India. Anyhow 
he has been most kind to write for us on that important subject. I do 
not mind telling you his age; he vas born in the year 1828, and it is 
‘a most remarkable thing when you come to think of it that when he was 
seventy-two years cf age he made a most characteristic request. In 1900 
Sir Guilford made an application to Lord Lansdowne offering himself as 
‘a volunteer to the Engineering Staff Corps, and in doing so he writes: 
“I went out last year at the request of she Foreign Office to report on the 
Uganda Railway, and had to live out in East Africa, camping out and doing 
the greatest portior of marching on foot or by bicycle. During the hottest 
day of that summer I cycled forty-six miles without experiencing any 
fatigue.” That is from a gentleman cf seventy-two years of age, mind 
you. However, we are glad to ses that at eighty-eight he is no less 
energetic. I will nct stand between you and him any longer, but will ask 
him to kindly read his paper. 

The paper was then read. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and genzlemen, in inviting discussion on the 
subject of the paper that has been read to us, it is customary for the 
Chairman to make a few prefatory remarks. I do that with the very 
greatest pleasure, because J, as an Indian, and as a Hindu, am very 
grateful to the lecturer for the very generous and sympathetic way in 
which he has treated the subject or tke religions of India. In a short 
compass he has tried to deal with a very complicated and difficult subject, 
and we must, I thirk, giye him credit for the excellent way in which he 
has doneit. (Applause.) Naturally his paper is Cevoted more to Hindu ism 
than to any of the other religions that are believed in in India, because out 
of the 325,000,000 people who comorise the population of India nearly 
two-thirds are Hindus in one form or another; tut I am also glad that he 
has treated the subject in the way that he has done, because there is a great 
deal of misconception in this country about the scope of Hinduism, and 
that misconception, instead of being dissipated by people who ought to 
know better, is often mystified and aggravated by interested parties in 
order to raise money so that the mission work shall be carried on in India 
to convert Indians. We all know th2 myth about the Car of Juggernaut. 
Juggernaut is represented as a Moloch thirsting for human blood; but, as 
a matter of fact, he is only a very humane persor ; no fish, flesh, or ment 
is ever allowed on his table, and he is a strict.vezetarian, so that all these 
inventions are made with an object which is not always a very worthy one. 
Unfortunately Hinduism lends itself to attacks from various directions for 
the very simple reason that it has exiszed for over 3,000 years, and during 
this long period it has undergone many changes, some for the better, 
a great many for the worse ° 

Sir Guilford has already referred to the simple beliefs inculcated in the 
Vedas. Some of you are perhaps not aware that the Vedas take us back 
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to 1,500 years before Christ, and ths extracts that he has read to you from 
the Vedas will show, even at that very early period, how far the Hindus 
had.advanced in their spiritual conceptions. They were far ahead of any 
older nation, whether you look to the Egyptians, or to the Romans, or any 
other ancient race. We talk of the idolatry of the Hindus; but, of the 
true conception of God and of the true aim of all spiritual endeavours, 
they had a much clearer grasp than any of their contemporaries had at the 
time and many nations for centuries afterwards. Of course, Hinduisrn 
started with the Vedas, and shortly after the Vedas—that is to say, about 
1,000 years before Christ—there were certain other books composed to 
which Sir Guilford has not referred—I mean the Upanishads, where you 
find the highest spiritual ideals that were ever attained by any nation at 
any time, and those ideals are, to a great extent, followed now in India by 
some of the reform movements like the Brahmo Samaj. Then, you know, 
about the sixth century came Buddhism, and it is very curious that up to 
the advent of Buddhism in India there was no idolatry; there was no 
image worship. Image worship came really when Buddhism declined and 
Hinduism again prospered, but in a form different from what it kad in the 
Vedic time and in the time of Buddhism. Buddhism was a revolt against 
certain of the ritualistic practices of Hinduism, but, unfortunately, the 
followers of Buddha deified him and so introduced the,worship of images, 
a thing which was absolutely unknown in India before the Buddhist period. 
With the decline of Buddhism there arose all kinds of superstitions and 
idolatrous beliefs, and the Hindu Pantheon multiplied, not by the thousand 
or by the hundreds of thousands, but by the million, until every stone and 
every tree and every river was deified in some way or other. But the old 
ideals were never altogether forgotten; and, therefore, Hinduism, com- 
mencing from the beginning down to the present day, affords a sort of 
satisfaction for people of all classes and grades of beliefs. You find the 
highest spiritual ideals and the highest principles of morality that are to 
be found in any religion, and alongside of them the worst practices of 
idolatry and superstition. So that Hinduism affords a very good range 
for offensive attack from all directions, and people take advantage of those 
weak spots according to their points of view. ' Sir Guilford has made the 
title of his paper “The Commor. Origin of the Religions of India,” but 
most of you will bè inclined to asx: Why did he not make his title a little 
more comprehensive and say, What is the common origin of all tke religions 
of the world ? because, while treating of Indian religions—undoubtedly he 
has given more attention to Hinduism—he has brought in Muhammadanism 
and Christianity, so that when dealing with it iñ that way, I should almost 
have thought that he might profitably have gone to the common origin of 
all religions. What we have to thank him for is the direction he has given 
of the spirit in which that questicn is to be approached. You will never 
come to a satisfactory solution of that question if you approach it from the 
point of dogma and ritual and not from the spirit in which all questions of 
religion should be studied. (Applause-) It is, after all, the human mind, 

the human conscience which is the seat of religion, and mere belief in 
particular books or particular theoriés or particular tenets will have no 
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inflaence on life. We have evidence of it in Europe at this moment. 
The Christian nations are at war, brothers are fighting brothers, and both 
sides are appealing to the same God—on the one side in defence of 
righteousness and justice, and on the other side on behalf of everything 
that is wrong in any religion. And yet, poor God! what is He to do, 
appealed to on both sides for victory? But if salvation is to come to this 
wor.d, it will come from a proper appreciation of all the religions, and it 
is a good sign that people in every part of the wcrld are beginning to think 
if there is not a common religion and if there is not something essential 
and absolutely necessary which is to be found in all the great religions of 
the world. We do not hear so much of persecution now. We know what 
the Christians did in the days of the Inquisition, and all the other forms 
of iniquity in order to convert people. We have also heard of other 
religions which have not been free from persecution. But be it said to 
the credit of Hinduism that it has never tried forcible conversion. One 
of the great signs that is to be found all over the world is the spirit of 
liberalism in religions; people are beginning to realize that the great 
spiricual truths are rot a monopoly of this religion or that religion, but 
that the two great principles which underlie all spiritual ideals—that is to 
say, the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man—are to be found 
really in all the religions that are worth anything in this world. Those 
two great truths were preached by the Vedas 1,500 years before Christ, 
and then Buddha spoke of love; afterwards Christianity and Muham- 
madanism worked in the same direction—viz., to purify religion from all 
forms of idolatry and to breathe the true spirt of monotheism. But, 
after all, in their essentials all these religions agree and there is no reason 
to quarrel; and if we could leave aside for a moment mere dogmas and 
tenets we should find that at the bottom we all belong to the same religion, 
and, as I said just now, we should all agree that the title of this paper might 
well have been: “The Common Origin of all Religions.” (Applause.) 
Mr. Mean, the Editor of Zhe Quest, remarked that the same thought 
had cccurred to him es had occurred to the Chairman when he read the 
title of the very interesting lecture that had been delivered. He thought, 
first of all, that if the subject was to be treated from a spiritual standpoint 
the parasing of the title should be altered to make this clear, for it would 
be very difficult indeed to show the common origin historically of all the 
different religions of India. From the standpoint that the lecturer had 
put forward, however, there could be no doubt zo any man of profound 
religious conviction taat the spiritual elements of the great religions of the 
world must all come from the same source. It was a matter of profound 
congratulation to find that within the last twenty years or so an enormous 
change had come over the spirit of workers in the missionary field and in 
the methods by which they were trying to win from the other great religions 
recruits to their own taith. He was especially glad to see the difference of 
- attitude adopted with regard to the religions of India, and to note that two 
series of volumes were now being published written by sympathetic men 
. who zre learned in their subjects, while at the seme time they hold that 
Christianity is the highest expression of spiritual religion in the world. 


. 
* 
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The speaker wished to associate himself with the simple but wise and 
generous point of view that had been put forward by the Chairman with 
regard to the study of the great religions. A great deal had been learned 
from the comparative study of religions in their outer forms, but in his 
opinion the ‘inner side was of most interest, and indeed of the greatest 
importance. What one really desired to know was what our fellow-men 
and women really thought and felt in practising the inner rites of their 
own religion, so as thereby to come into contact with that which is the 
soul and life of a religion. Same years ago the speaker had the honour 
of presiding at a gathering that had met to hear representatives of the 
great religions discuss the proposition: Is it possible for any great religion 
to acknowledge the spiritual equality with itself of another great religion ? 
Several distinguished speakers at that gathering had tried from their own 
standpoints to be as sympathetic as they possibly could in the face of this 
searching proposition ; but the only speaker who showed that there was no 
hesitation or reservation in his mind on the subject was Sir Krishna Gupta, 
the present Chairman. It was possible in India for a man who held reso- 
lutely to the truth of his own tradition to have a whole-hearted welcome 
for those who were honestly following the inner conviction of their own 
hearts in loyalty to other traditions. It was very difficult to find that 
spirit of religious amity in the Western world. It was difficult indeed in 
certain inner ways as well as in outer ways. Personally the speaker had 
no hesitation in accepting the practisers of spiritual truth in any of the 
great faiths as on an equality in every way with regard to religion. One 
who knew more of the true spirit of religion and more of the value of 
human life and thought could, of couzse, show a higher ideal to those who 
were of inferior education or inferior mode of life. But it was not fair to 
institute a comparison between the best in one religion and the inferior 
elements in another. The speaker concluded by remarking that he would 
say to his Indian friends with regard to such a book as Dr. Macnicol’s 
recent ‘Sympathetic Study of Indien Theism,” in which, however, the 
author tries to show that Christian Theism is morally and spiritually 
superior, that when confronted with such a sympathetic and honest 
criticism, it was the bounden duty of Indian men of religion who were 
skilled in their own tradition to take such a book in good part, and as 
politely and as honestly to reply to that criticism. If that were done in 
a spirit of tolerance and religious chivalry on both sides there would 
be a greater richness of spiritual realization, which, after all, should be 
the dearest thing to the hearts of those who were following the truly 
spiritual path in all of the great religious traditions of the world without 
distinction. © i 

The Rev. F. Penny thanked the lecturer and the Chairman for their 
interesting paper and remarks, and was afraid that he could not add 
anything of much value to the discussion. He would like to point out 
on, the analogy of a lecturer making a revelation to a classroom of 
students that the original revelation to people was received by them in 
diferent ways: some people had gone forth to different parts of the 
world having learnt their lesson ; otkers had half learnt it; some had not 
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botkered about it; and others left the subject, saying: “It is too difficult 
to uiderstand.” One could see from a study of the great nations of the 
past, the Babylonians and Egyptians and contemporary nations, that 
some of them had absorbed some of the religious teaching which was 
reveled to the world at some time or other by God Himself; that this 
reve.ation had had a great spiritual effect upon those who believed it, 
and tried to work it ccording to what they were taught originally. ‘There 
were other nations who were struggling to do the same thing but were 
unable to attain to the same kind of spirituality because they had only 
half learnt their lesson ; there were also others who had wandered farther 
away from the centre of things, because they had not learnt their lesson 

at al, and were making use of some sort of religion which they had 
= evolved from their own consciousness; and there were others who were 
quite unable to assimilate any of the higher truths taught, whose religions 
were of a bestial character. He did not mind using the word “ bestial ” 
because those who knew the south of India would agree with him that 
the word was rot too strong to use with regard to certain religions which 
were practised. The point the speaker would like to make was that 
all religions had some agreement with the original revelation made. The 
revelation might have been given through th2 agency of nature; or 
through that cf prophets—that is, people who spoke of certain things 
which they had been taught in a certain way—or it might have been. 
revezled by persons called seers, who have a deeper sense of spiritual 
matters and see farther into them than other people. However it was 
giver, he was convirced that it was given; ani that the present state 
of religion throughout the world was the result of the different ways in 
which the revelation had been received. He would conclude by saying 
that he had listened with great pleasure to the r2marks of the Chairman, 
and recognized the tolerant spirit in which he had said that all ought to 
work together to go on finding out things and *o receive one another's 
impressions, and to iry and learn more and more of that which God had 
constantly tried to teach us. 

Mz. OLIVER BAINBRIDGE said that he experienced great pleasure by 
reason of his being present to hear the lecture. He thought that the 
Westerners present would not, after hearing it. arrogate to themselves 
the belief that their religion was the only religior, but would come to the’ 
conclusion that all religions were true in the respect that they were all 
aimirg towards the one great end. He had Leen convinced from his 
knowledge of the native races of the world, that no one race was below 
anotker, but only behind another in the train of progression. 

Mr. S. Lincoun said he felt it somewhat presumptuous to offer an 
opinion, but, arising out of the discussion, he would present a view on 
a matter which he felt had been overlooked. There had been a discussion 
about religion, common humanity and progress. As a member of the 
Jewish race he had not heard one word in praise of that race, which bad 
given to the world of its best in matters of religion and art. To his 
mind religion was entirely the result of birth w th its resultant environ- 
ment. He was born of a Jewish mother and a Jewish father, but had 
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he, like a friend of his, been born a Jew but adopted by a Catholic 
mother and father he would probably have become a Catholic eventually. 
Therefore, if religion was the restlt of birth and also the result of 
environment, why throw scorn and obloquy on any member of another 
faith?* He would appeal to the Meeting to speak a word on behalf of 
the down-trodden nation of Jews. When one talked about human 
sentiment and common relationship they might remember that the 
fundamental principle of their common humanity alone united them, and 
that, in the words of the prophet, they had‘all one Father, and one God 
alone had created them. 

Mr. Marcuant said that in the history of all the great world religions, 
—e.g., Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, andall forms of Christianity—there 
were men marked out far more than others by their deep devation to the 
contemplative side.of their religion, known as mystics—eg., Thomas à 
Kempis. He would venture to express the opinion, formed some time 
ago; that if it were possible to have a conference of the eminent mystics 
belonging to the great religions, it would be found that their experiences 
were very largely identical. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have now Ee in calling upon Sir Guilford 
Molesworth to. reply. 

Sir GUILFORD MOLESWORTH: I em afraid I have not much to say in 
reply. One thing I may say is that I have not dealt with the other 
religions of the world besides those >f India, simply because I have no 
personal acquaintance with them, whereas I havea great personal acquaint- 
ance with the religions of India. ) 

One of the speakers has taken exception to my suggesting that the 
missionary should not use the oppcrtunity of impressing upon Hindus 
the Christian religion, by the argument that “Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you.” I do not think that the missionaries 
would be very much at fault in us:ng the words which St. Paul used, 
and in circumstances almost identically similar as regards their ignorance 
of Christ. l 

I must thank the Chairman for so kindly coming to preside on this 
occasion. His views have been mos: valuable and interesting to us, and 
I think he deserves our hearty thanks. 

Dr. Joun Porren said he had been asked by brother Members of 
Council to move the vote of thanks to the Chairman and Lecturer, and 
this he did with very great pleasure because both the Lecturer and the 
Chairman were very old friends of his, and he had, in common with the 
' rest of the audience, listened with close attention and edification to the 
thoughtful lecture and to the illuminating address of the Chairman. 
The subject of the religions of India was one which he (Dr. Pollen) had 
often pondered over during his service in India, and he hailed Sir Guilford’s 
lecture as a kind of much-needed protest against the misdirection of 
Chyistian zeal and charity involved in thoughtless proselytism and in 

* The scurrilous treatment of Jews m some parts of the globe merited prompt 
repression. The general apathy of the world on this question of religious intolerance was 
a gigantic iniquity. 
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trying to convert pecple from one form of religion to another. There was 
surely quite enough to be done in trying to turn people from irreligion to 
religion ; and it should not be forgotten that God had never left Himself 
withcut witness in the religion of any race or people, nor could it be 
denied that Christ, in some mysterious way was “implicit ” in all religions, 
just as surely as H:s spirit, and His spirit alone, was their common 
cause. This truth was clearly set forth in the Catechism, but very few 
people took the trouble of trying to think what the Catechism meant 
when it says Christ has redeemed the whole world. It clearly declares 
that ihe relation of Christ to man is universal, final, and absolute, that 
He is something objective, or ontologic in relation to the human race, 
and quite independent of man’s religion, knowledge, or will. This is 
what the Catechism means by saying, “ Who hath redeemed me and all 
mankind,” and Christians can listen to no definition of God which 
forgets that He is the Universal Father, and to no definition of the Son 
which makes Him otker than the Image of ‘hat Invisible. Christ is not 
some special Diety of some small Christian sect or of some minute 
subsection, but He is the Saviour “who has redeemed us and a 
mankind,” and this Christ is the God of all. If Christians realized this, 
they would be more charitable and tolerant to all sincere worshippers, 
and would be more ready to help in harmonizing the religions of the 
world on the lines set forth só earnestly by the Lecturer and by the 
Chairman, to both of whom he moved a hearty vote of thanks. 

SIR FREDERICK LELY. said he nag great pleasure in seconding the 
vote’of thanks. l 

Siz GUILFORD MOLESWORTH: Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you 
very much. It has been a great pleasure for me to come, and I must 
thank you all for the patient manner in which you have listened to me, 
and the kindness with which you have met me. I wish to make one 
explanation with regard to the Jewish religion. I have not particularized 
upon that because I merely consider that the Jewish religion has been, 
until the birth of Christ, identical with our own religion; it is simply 
that we have adopted what you may term an addition to it in the 
Chriszian dispensaticn, which they have rejected ; but that does not in 
any way affect the question of the ovigiz of the religion. “The God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ” is their God and ours. 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you very cordially 
for the vote of thanks which you have just carried, It has been really 
a labcur of love with me. I have had the honour of knowing Sir Guilford 
Molesworth for many years, and it was really a pleasure to me to be able 
to come here this afternoon. 


The Hon. Secretary has received the following note from Sir Guilford 
Molesworth : 

Although the charges made by Mr. Lincoln of the loathing with whjch 
Jews have been regzided, and the injustice to which they have been 
subjected, are true as regards Germany, Austria, and some other Con- 
tinental nations, they cannot be said to be applicable to England. 


* 
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I have never seen or heard of the slightest evidence of any ill-feeling 
or injustice to Jews in this courtry. 

As regards injustice, since the emancipation of the Jews in 1832, that 
followed the Catholic Emancipation and the Test and Corporation Act 
for the relief of Nonconformists, Jews have not only been on an equality 
with other religious bodies, but many have been recipients of the highest 
rewards and honours, raised to the Peerage, and have held important 
posts in the Councils of the nation. It is only necessary to refer to a 
few out of the many well-known names of those who have risen to 
eminence, such as the Rothschilds, Solomon, Hirsch, Goldsmids, 
Samuels, Montefiore, Montague, including Disraeli, Earl and Prime 
Minister of England. i 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CHANGING EGYPT* 


Wuen the historian begins -his task of classifying events 
whicn have stirred the world from East to West during 
the years 1914 and 1915, the changes through which 
the Land of the Pyramids has also passed will furnish a 
thrilling episode. To all outward appearances at least, 
even at this stage, when in reality the fate of the nations 
hangs in the balance, no country has felt the shock of 
war more definitely than Egypt. In Egypt, the first 
blare of trumpets has swept away the old order and 
produced a new régime. The Ottoman suzerainty over 
the country, whick was always nothing more than nominal, 
came to an end when Turkey joined England’s enemies. 
A new ruler now occupies the throne of Mahomed Ali, 
and he has become by a curious concatenation of events, 
without any serious effort on his own part, what the 
founder of his dynasty cherished as his political ideal but 
failed to realize. The title of Khedive has disappeared 
from the political annals of Egypt, and the ruler is now 
a Sultan under the protection of Great Britain. 

No one can survey the changes through which Egypt 
has passed in less than a decade without emotion. Egypt 
typifies probably more than any other country of the 
world the rapidity of change which marks out the present 
age from any other. It shows the world in the making. 

* An Englishman’s Recollections of Egypt,” by Baron De Kusel (Bey), 


sometime English Controller-General of Egyptian Customs. (John Lane.) 
“Egyp: of the Egyptians,” by W. Lawrence Balls. (Pitman.) 
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Having regard to its wenderful past, to its record in old 
systems of civilization, one naturally expects a country 
like Egypt to be slow in the acceptance of new ideas, 
and yet Egypt shows more changes, political, social and 
economic, within the past thirty years than even any of 
the new States in America. Perhaps the events which 
are shaping a new Egypt are still psychologically in- 
complete, and one would feel diffident in basing prophecy 
as to the future of the country on them, but even a casual 
survey of these events is likely to make a lasting im- 
pression on one’s mind. There are many who have 
actually seen these changes pass over the Land of the 
Nile. They are men who have taken a prominent part 
in one way or another in the making of the new Egypt, 
and their narratives of their experiences in the historic 
country during the past twenty or thirty years are of 
value from the point of view of both the historian and 
the sociologist. l 

When one of these men exclaims with amazement at 
the effects which recent events have produced in the 
life of the country, those who have only heard of 
‘these changes are justified in believing that the Egypt 
of the American tourists is an entirely different country 
from the Egypt of the days of de Lesseps. Baron de 
Kusel—who' spent ‘twenty-five eventful years, from 1863 
to 1887, in Egypt—in his very interesting memoirs 
confesses that the Suez Canal, one of the milestones of 
modern Egypt, has transformed the country. He went 
out to Egypt to work in a cotton-ginning factory. He 
retired as Controller-General of Egyptian Customs. He 
was in Egypt when the Suez Canal was opened and 
also when the machinations of Arabi Pasha led to the 
bombardment of Alexandria by the British fleet. He 
also knew the inner history of the tragedy of the Soudan, 
and came in contact with practically everyone whose 
name figures in the recent history of the country. Even 
Baron de Kusel, on visiting Egypt again after his retire- 
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ment, exclaims, “What an amazing change there has 
beea since I first landed in Alexandria in 1863! The 
population, which was under seven millions, is now nearly 
twe've, The Suez Canal has changed the whole life of 
the country: the mighty engineering works, the diminu- 
tion of the Khedive’s power, the control of England, 
and such little things as outbreaks of cholera, rebellions 
and massacres, great battles and little battles. It is no 
longer the country that I knew. It has developed and 
progressed at an enormous pace, and I often wonder 
whether something will not happen to upset the ‘best- 
laid plans,’ for it is a country full of conflicting interests, 
som2 of which lie apparently dormant, as though waiting 
for their day to arrive.” : 

The changes in Egypt, therefore, in view of the 
testimony of men like Baron de Kusel, are real, and 
whether they are permanent time alone will show. It is, 
however, impossible now to conceive of an Egypt without 
a Suez Canal or without the wonderful system of irrigation 
which Great Britain has given the country. 

One has‘at the same time to take the character of the 
people of Egypt into account. On the one side there are 
the fellaheen, conzented and peaceful, like the farmers of 
any other country ; and on the other, there are the doctrin- 
aires, discontented, impatient, and even reckless, like the 
political bigots of any other land. In the course.of a con- 
versation I once had with one of these political agitators of 
Egypt, I was told that what the patriots of Egypt—and 
the azitators reserve this title for themselves—desire is the 
eradication of all foreign influence in Egypt, and when I 
pointed out that if they were allowed to do so Egypt would 
soon relapse into ics old state of torpor and inactivity, trade 
and commerce would dwindle away, and even the canals, 
whick. have contributed so much to the prosperity of the 
count-y, would most likely-be left to decay, I was told that 
a desert Egypt was better than a prosperous Egypt, if 
prosperity could oaly-be bought at the price of political 
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freedom. Fortunately for Egypt, its political bigots are 
unable to exert any influence over the fellaheen, and the 
fellaheen are not the simpletons some take them to be. 
The human element, however, as Baron de Kusel says, is 
a most uncertain factor in the life of Egypt, and discon- 
certing as well, one may add. 

Baron de Kusel has given some very interesting g'impses 
into the life of Egypt of the days before the opening of 
the Suez Canal, and his impressions of men like Gordon, 
Zobehr Pasha, Arabi Pasha, and the Khedive Ismail Pasha, 
present some of them in a new light, Baron de Kusel, 
for instance, contests the accuracy of the current historical 
estimate of the character of Ismail Pasha, and says that it 
is not true that Ismail plunged Egypt into debt for his own 
glorification. “His ambition was to make Egypt a great 
African nation; not entirely Egypt for Egyptians, but an 
Egypt capable of playing a part in the history of modern 
times.” Baron’ de Kusel also blames Downing Street for 
the blunder in the Soudan, which led to the death of 
Gordon, as he thinks that the tragedy of Khartoum would 
never have been enacted if the Foreign Office had acceded 
to the request of Gordon himself, and sent Zobehr Pasha 
to the Soudan. ‘The book also contains a vivid account of 
the bombardment cf Alexandria, which is‘all the more 
valuable as the writer. played a prominent part in that 
naval drama. In fact, one gains more than a passing 
knowledge of the events which have made Egypt what it 
is to-day, and, even in cases where one may not see eye to 
eye with Baron de Kusel—in the readings of the political 
signs, for instance—one is sure to come away with a very 
clear picture of the vast changes which have swept away 
over the Land'‘of the Nile during the past twenty-five 
years. : i 

How these changes have been brought about, and how 
the Egypt of present times differs from the Egypt of old 
may be gathered from Mr. W. Lawrence Balls’s ‘‘ Egypt 
of the Egyptians.” The history of the country from the 
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earliest times tc the present day has been admirably sum- 
marized, and one finds that due regard has been paid to 
the importance of the woncerfdl irrigation scheme which 
has transformed the desert places of Egypt into a fertile 
land of clover, corn and cotton. Mr. Lawrence Balls 
rightly says, “ It will be years before some of these projects 
are carried out, if ever. For the moment Egypt is well 
provided with summer water, but further extensions of the 
Nile-control must inevitably be made.” In the: chapter, 
“The Nile in Earness,” he deals with the irrigation scheme 
of the country, and reveals the difficulties under which 
engineers have laboured, and are labouring, in providing 
an efficient system of water-supply to the cultivators. 
“ Not less impressive than the cliff of masonry at Assuan 
is the idea of a lone white man sitting in the heart of 
Africa, ordering machines to move sluices in accordance 
with telegraphic instructions flashed up from headquarters 
4,000 miles down-stream, and thus setting free water which 
more than a month later will reach its destination on the land 
of some peasant who would otherwise have lost his crop.” 
What happened at the Kom Omboestate in Upper Egypt, 
about twenty miles below Assuan, is happening elsewhere 
in Egypt. “A wide flat valley there runs eastward into the 
desert for about :wenty miles depth, and of similar width at 
its mouth. Asa valley it belongs to a geological stage in 
the Nile’s story, far earlier than human history, and its 
level is consequently well above that of the modern river. 
At the beginning of this century it was a howling desert, 
bare of any vegetation, with a daily shade temperature of 
115 F. as a regular thing for six months of the summer, 
and it was one of the most unpleasant stretches of the 
railway journey zo Assuan. There was.always a glimmer 
of mirage over it, and whirling dust devils of all sizes 
stalked up and down its flat expanse. Then a company was 
formed for the audacious project of bringing it under cultiva- 
tion, though every drop of water had to be lifted not less than 
35 feet at any time, or as much as 65 feet at low stages, and 
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there were 20,000 acres to be watered. Many unforeseen 
difficulties were encountered, but the project has ultimately 
succeeded, and in the place of scorching sand there is now a 
wide expanse of green fields, centred round, a town with its 
own sugar factory, which is fed entirely by the produce of 
the erstwhile desert.” One is inclined to question at every 
step in modern Egypt whether the necromancers of the 
East could have brought about a more complete transfor- 
mation of a country by their magic wand. If the physical 
changes have been so extensive and complete, the effect 
of the impact of European ideas with Islamic ideals has 
also been to create in the people of Egypt a mental attitude 
which is, to say the least, new and puzzling. Mr. Lawrence 
Balls takes care to avoid the topics of religion, politics, and 
intrigues, but at the same time holds that the mental atti- 
tude of the Egyptian “is largely that of a child, though his 
toys are the toys of the grown-ups: money, women, land, 
and—in very bad cases—politics.” He does not believe 
—and many others hold the same view—in bringing the 
Egyptians under the influences of a conventional Western 
educational system. The problem is, however, what other 
educational system is good for the Egyptians? For of the 
necessity of an educational system there can be no question. 
One feels that those who criticize adversely the effects 
of Western education fail to take into account the fact 
that a national system of education takes years, centuries, 
to grow, and sufficient time has not elapsed in Egypt for a 
national system of education to come into existence. When 
Egypt will have an educational system suited to the needs 
of its people, no one can say. 
Orp NILE. 
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GREECE AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


By P. P. THEOPHILATOS 


Ancien Consul de Grèce 


I mave in hand “ The Balkans,” a history of Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Greece, Roumania, and Turkey, by Messrs. N. 
Forbes, Arnold Toynbee, D. Mitrany, and D. C. Hogarth.* 
From an historic point of view it is a volume of very 
considerable interest; and it may, indeed, be recommended 
to all who, in their discussion of. Balkan problems, lack a 
thorough knowledge of what Mr. Gladstone called ‘ these 
interesting nationalities.” It enables them to see, from 
reading the excellently concise and lucid account of each 
of the nations, how’ much is at stake for them and the 
multiplicity of their claims. 

And yet history does not yet explain the reason why 
two of these nations have, for the moment, lost practically 
everything, why a third has betrayed her promises, and 
the other two ccuntries observe the neutrality upon which 
it is indeed difficult to pass anything but an unfavourable con- 
struction. I wil. not accuse the people themselves, whose 
sentiments in favour of the Allies are well known, but 
rather those whc direct the destinies of these nations, and 
particularly their Governments, which without adequate 
protest become the instruments of a “ neutral” policy. 

What, then, were the causes which have led to the present 
state of affairs? I venture to suggest that all the Balkan 
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events of to-day have their source in the very bad policy, 
dating much further back taan the Balkan War in 1912, 
of allowing the Turks to stay in Europe. One result of 
this blunder is manifest at the present day in the alliance 
which one Balkan nation has thought fit to make with the 
common enemy of them all. Now it was just this policy 
that permitted the Germans to interfere at the conclusion 
of peace in 1913 after the second Balkan War, and to make 
her influence felt in favour of Greece in order to conserve 
the very rich port of Cavalla. It was this intervention 
that gave occasion to the Germanophil press of Athens to 
cry out for gratitude and trumpet abroad the German love 
for Greece. This moral advantage they now strive to 
uphold. 

There may be added at the present juncture the un- 
fortunate misunderstanding between Greece and Russia, 
which rests on an old and ill-founded suspicion that Russia 
and Greece both must needs be candidates for the posses- 
sion of Byzantium. I earnestly hope that this suspicion 
will at last, be eradicated, and that both the peoples will 
combine in turn to eradicate the German and Ottoman 
influences in the Balkans. When the Greek Government 
(M. Venezelos) proposed to the Allies and Roumania to | 
march against the Bulgars with Roumania’s assistance, 
the Russian forces were'o2 the crest of the Carpathians, 
and the general expectation was that she would be in 
some months’ time in Vienna and Constantinople. After the 
Russian set-back, which all friends of the Allies deeply regret, 
and especially the Greek people, Roumania appears to 
have made new stipulations regarding assistance to Greece. 
The truth of this fact is to be found in the speech 
of the Deputy, M. Philipesco, in the Roumanian Parlia- 
ment on October 11, 191s. M. Philipesco says: “When 
during the last winter the Serbians were nearly crushed 
by the Austrians, we were putting forward the idea that 
in our own interests we ought to intervene on the side 
of Serbia. .The thing which we are unable to do, it 
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was decided the Greeks should do for us. It has been 
asked by the representatives of the Triple Entente at 
Bucharest that we should notify the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment of Sofia that we would intervene against Bulgaria 
should she attack Greece. I have been called with Dr. 
Istrati to approach M. Bratiano and ask him to promise 
us a certain diplomatic step for which we were then 
anxious against the Bulgarian Government. M. Bratiano 
reolied that this diplomatic step was not demanded by 
Greece, but by the Triple Entente, who tried to induce 
Roumania and Greece to join in the European conflict- 
Thus M. Bratiano was maintaining that through our 
refusal we were saving Greece from the exigency of an 
intervention moi desired by her. The publication of the 
memorandum of M. Venezelos to the King of Greece 
afterwards proved that the facts were totally different. 
M. Venezelos wrote in his memorandum of January 17, 
1915, thus: ‘Your Majesty has already taken notice of 
the reply which the Roumanian Government gave to our 
proposition in reference to our common action in favour 
of Serbia. This reply testifies, I think, that Roumania 
will refuse to us any military action without the participa- 
tion of Bulgarm, and after.’ I admit that I know certain 
facts about which I cannot speak, because I understand 
their significance.” : 

It was, therefore, this unfortunate procrastination in 
taking commor: action against the Central Powers which 
caused the atzack on Serbia. The resignation of M. 
Venezelos, whc was not in agreement with his Sovereign, 
served to hurry on the disaster; for the Sovereign, after 
the resignation of M. Venezelos, was free to follow a. 
polizy which wzs, as we have said, against the’ opinion of 
the Greek people. Again, this procrastination was the 
cause of the Bulgarians turning traitors. Moreover, if the 
Greeks had taker. up arms at the commencement, when the 
Bulgars were w thout German assistance, the Greeks would 
be now on the Turkish frontier, and could by that action 
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have materially assisted the Dardanelles campaign. Then 
the war would now be near its end, or at any rate the 
position of the Allies by far the better, 

Nobody can condemn the policy in the Balkan affairs of 
Sir Edward Grey, who did his best to bring about this 
common action and prevent the treachery of Bulgaria and 
the Germanophil neutrality of the King of Greece. In 
fact, this attitude of the King~-of Greece and of certain 
Roumanian opinion is the cause not only of the prolonga- 
tion of this terrible war, but will also cause for Greece the 
disappearance for‘ever of the national dream for Constanti- 
nople and for four million Greeks who are under the 
Turkish domination, and for the Roumanians this excep- 
tional opportunity of seizing Transylvania, as also the 
opportunity of intervening with Greece in this world con- 
flict with very small sacrifice. 

Is this opportunity lost for ever for Greece and 
Roumania ? No, there is yet time, and, to quote the 
Italian proverb, “It is better late than never.” Six 
hundred thousand Roumanians, four hundred thousand 
Greeks, one hundred and fifty thousand Serbians, and three 
hundred thousand Allies can very easily reason with the 
hordes of Attila, who prepared for forty-five years to bring 
about this blow to humanity and civilization. Will they 
seize this new opportunity before it will be too late ? That is 
the question. I am sure that the King of Greece, would 
have no cause for regret if, without further ado, he had 
taken action at once and had drawn his sword against the 
Bulgars after they declared war on Serbia, and come to aid 
his Ally, in accordance with the signature appended to the 
Treaty ; he should never have thwarted the greatest states- 
man that Greece had till to-day. He should never have 
overthrown a man who saved Greece when she was on the 
edge of a precipice. He should never have placed in power 
the men who, during those many years, were so fatal for 
Gréece, and who, condemned by the public that tired of their 
incapacity, were put aside by the very wise and prudent 
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King George his father. King Constantine, if he had 
given the mætter the right reflection, would never have 
put the destizies of our country into the hands of those 
men who, befcra the arrival in power of M. Venezelos, had 
ruined us, and who lead us to-day to misery and destruction. 

King Conscantine, by his tolerance in allowing the 
Bulgars to come to the Greek frontier, has added another 
disaster to our country. As Mr. Crawford-Price says in 
his book, “ Ealkan Cockpit”: “The quarrel between 
Greeks and Bulgars is of old standing. It raged from 
the invasion ot Europe by the Bulgarians (for this race is 
Mongol-Tarta- in origin) until the coming of the Osmanii. 
Schopoff, secretary to the Exarchate, wrote in 1885: “ The 
one enemy of Eulgarism is the Greek; the destruction of 
Hellenism mtst become an article of faith for the 
Bulgarians.” 

This Bulgaran policy of hate, coupled with the action of 
Constantine, has made this dream of common action an 
illusion. As fcr Greece, the greatest, most dangerous and 
strongest enenry of our country is at our gates, 

The responsibility is very great and the burden very 
heavy for the shoulders of one man. 

It is to be hcped that the sagacity of Sir Edward Grey 
and the remarxable gift of persuasion possessed by M. 
Briand, will leed the policy of Greece to the path of her 
clear duty towards civilization and towards’ her benefactors, ' 
and give to tke King of Greece a new opportunity of 
participating ir this gigantic struggle for the liberty of 
nations. In tha: way alone can he, by securing for them 
now a place on the page of honour, give to his people in 
their future history a fitting place. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


THE FAR EAST 


Travets East or Suez. By Rachel Humphreys. (Heath, Cranton, and 
Ouseley.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 


This book, which is handsomely illustrated, shows that the author has 
the happy knack of sunning herself unreservedly in the genial enjoyment 
which travel brings, and teaches us to look with interest at the world and 
away from ourselves. 

She is a delightful contrast to those tourists who start a holiday by 
casting themselves adrift, as one might set out to explore the North Sed in 
a boat— 


* Uncompassed and unkeeled, 
No sail, no rudder ;” 


who never know where they are or what they dre seeing, and who probably 
reach home thankfully, with their heads in a whirl, as if they had tramped 
through ten miles of filmy-exhibition ; but it is difficult for aryone who 
knows the pleasures of planning a journey, and the satisfaction of having 
a store of knowledge which the journey serves to verify, to realize the 
dreamlike vacuity of those who begin their travels without having provided 
themselves with any pegs of fact on which to hang their later experiences. 
In nothing does preparation pay better than in travelling, for it makes the 
most of time, and enables us to fix permanently many impressions that 
would otherwise fade or become jumbled. 

Miss Humphreys is wrong in referring ‘to the peoples of India as 
“ blacks,” for they come from the same Aryan stock as herself, and their 
record tells the story of a civilization long one of the most far-reaching in 
the history of the world. . OLIVER BAINBRIDGE. 
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INDIA 
RELIGION AND DuHarma. By Sister Nivedita (Margaret E. Noble). 
o (Longmans, Green and Co.) 
As Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, who writes a short preface to the volume, points 
out, the book has been compiled from the notes and brief articles con- 
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tributed by Sister Nivedita to the fodern Review of Calcutta. The work 
of compilation has been very well done, and it is possible to gather even 
from these fragmentary writings a complete conception of the true Hindu 
ideal of life and conduct as understood by the writer. To say that Sister 
Nivedita was more representative a Hindu than an average inhabitant of 
Hindustan who professes Hinduism will be no exaggeration. In her life 
in Calcutta she approached most closely to the Hindu ideal of renuncia- 
tion. In the short articles in the volume one feels how strongly Sister 
Nivedita succeeded. in absorbing Hindu thoughts. Never once does one 
even suspect that the writer is an Englishwoman with an Englishwoman’s 
prejudices. But for the familiar way in which Sister Nivedita. handles 
facts in European history and social life, the essays might have been the 
work of her master, Swami Vivekananda. Some of these essays are worth 
careful study, chiefly those which furnish a striking contrast between the | 
Eastern and Western conception of life, particularly as regards the aim of 
life. The Hindu conception of renunciation, for instance, as given in the 
essay “The Spirit of Renunciation,” will give many in the West food for 
reflection. The volume, as a whole, is a valuable contribution to the 
ethical literature of the times. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COLOMBO MusruM. Edited by Dr. Joseph Pearson, 
D.SC., F.L.S. Series A., No.1. Bronzes from Ceylon, by Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, D.Sc. Ceylon, 1914. Imp. 4to., 31 pp., xxviii plates 
and explanatory leaves. xos. net. 


This book from the press of Oxford University begins a new series to 
deal with Archeology and Ethnology. It is a striking addition to the 
unfortunately small number of books on Indian bronzes, and it includes 
both Hindu and Buddhist images, the plates illustrating Siva, Parvarti, 
Karitikeya, Ganesa ; some Saiva saints, Nandi, Pattini, Visnu, Laksmi, 
Krisna Hanuman, Strya; Buddha, Bodhisaitvas, Devas, Lokapalas ; 
a number of animal figures and of small metal objects, lamps, emblems, 
ewers, and bowls, etc. The collotype reproductions are very creditable, 
and we are glad to see this process of illustration coming at last into its 
own ; its advantages, particularly in the softness of the impression and its 
permanence on paper (not on pipe-clay), have long endeared it to us, and 
in skilled hands, wit appropriate negatives, it is capable of results even 
finer than the plates now before us, a perfection to which doubtless the 
next issues will attain. The Ceylon Museum, whose previous publications 
are much valued, deserves congratulation and support in its new series, 


the price of which is moderate for a work so luxuriously produced.— 
H. Te, j: i 





READINGS FROM InDpian History. Parti. By Ethel R Sykes. (London: 


Christian Literature Society.) ` ` 


Tkese readings from Indian history deal with the period between the 
Vedic times and the coming of the English, and are meant for boys and , 
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girls, The authoress points out in her preface that “ though the boys and 
girls of that great, old, ever new Empire were chiefly in my thoughts when 
I penned the pages, yet now that the stirring deeds of her brave men 
fighting side by side with ours in Flanders and Gallipoli have brought 
India so much nearer to all our hearts, I am not without hope that the 
book may appeal to a wider circle.” In view of the ignorance prevailing 
among the people of these islands ‘regarding the Great Dependency, the 
hope is not an unjustifiable one. The story of India is simply told in 
these pages, and will be read with avidity by boys and girls in schools in 
all English-speaking countries. The numerous illustrations with which 
the book is embellished make it still more interesting.’ Some of these 
illustrations are from old Indian drawings, and have been reproduced by 
permission of the India Office. 


THe Universat Text-Book of RELIGION AND Morais. Part iii. p 
vol. i.: “ Hinduism.” Edited by Mrs. Annie Besant. (Madras: Theo- 
sophical Publishing House.) 


This volume forms part of a series of pamphlets, issued by the Theo- 
sophical Society, to show ‘‘the specialities. of the various great living 
religions.” For an ordinary layman,.these pamphlets will very probably 
have only a passing interest, and for the student, even, the manner in which 
some of the facts of the social organization of the Hindus has been pre- 
sented will only afford another instance of speculation in sociology. The 
chapter on the four castes of the Hindus, in the volume under review, for 
instance, although richly interlaced with Sanskrit quotations, is, to say the 

Teast, full of fantastic arguments. 


SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM ExeEcuTivE Functions. By Amvika 
Charan Mazumdar. 


THe Future or Younc Inpia. By Mrs. Annie Besant. 


The above are two of the “New India Political Pamphlets,” issued by 
the Theosophical Publishing House of Madras. The first is a reprint of 
the speech delivered by Mr. Mazumdar in the National Congress in 1893, 
and the second is the présidential address, delivered by Mrs. Besant to the 
Behar Students’ Conference, at Muzzaffarpur, last year. Both the pamphlets 
contain controversial subjects. There is, however, nothing sirikingly new 
in either of them. 


THEOSOPHY AND Mopern Tuoucnt. By C. Jinarajadasa, M.A. (Cantab.), 
(Madras: Theosophical Publishing House.) 


So far as Mr. Jinarajadasa discusses the problem of heredity from a 
purely scientific point of view in these lectures, which were delivered by 
ham at the thirty-ninth annual convention of the Theosophical Society, at 
Adyar, no one will find fault with his statements; but when he tries to 
reconcile the teachings of theosophy with science, the intellectual tussle 
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begins. One feels thet there is a great deal in the theosophical theories 
which must be accepied as dogma, or at least one has to accept the 
hypotheses as true, without questioning; and when such is the case, it is 
difficult to see how science can help theosophy. One must, however, give 
Mr. Jinarajadasa credit for making a valiant effort to reduce the Law of 
Karma to the exactness of the Law of Mendel. Whether he has succeeded 
or not, ve is for everyone to decide for himself. 
‘ ea ata a 


THe Nosie EIcGHT-roLD Parm. By the Bhikkhu Silacara. (Madras : 
Theosophical Publishing House.) 


This is an earnest ard simple effort to interpret the Law of the Buddha, 
and the author has succeeded admirably in showing “the noble eight-fold 
path.” The book will be read with interest by those desirous of gleaning 
the ethical facts of Buddhism. The style is very attractive, and the 
frequeat use of fable and allegory makes the book intensely interesting. 
In the opening chaptérs on Right Understanding, the Bhikkhu takes the 
words of the Buddha `“ One thing only do I teach—lIll and the Ending of 
Ill,” for his text, and gradually he unfolds the Law in simple language. 


Lucxyow (THE CariraL or OupH). By Major H. A. Newell, Indian 
Army. (Harrison and Sons.) 


As a compiler of guide-books dealing with some of the great cities of 
India, Major Newell is now widely known in the Dependency. The 
brochure on Lucknow will add greatly to his renown as a reliable cicerone. 
Lucknow is probably tke most picturesque city in India. Its history goes 
far back to the early Aryan times, and in recent years also it has figured 
prominently in the tregedy of history. Major Newell’s description of the 
places of interest in the city is interesting and accurate. The short chapter 
dealing with the hisco-y of Lucknow makes the book invaluable as a 
guide-book. J.C. R. 


THE MAKING OF BRITISH INDIA, 17 56-1858. By Ramsay Muir. (Man- 
chester: At the Wuiversity Press. Longmans, Green and Co.) 


This valuable publication of the University of Manchester gives, by 
extracts from despatches, treaties, statutes, and other selected documents, 
the authentic progress of the very haphazard growth of the British power 
in India during the first century of its existence. The author has made a 
very satisfactory selection of the papers at his disposal. As he wished to 
illustrate the growth of the civil rule, he has judiciously excluded, where 
possible, military history ; and, though he has thus limited his range, and 
cast away.much bravery and tales of gallantry, he has made a uniform 
book il-ustrating one theme, which he sets before us in a very well-written 
introduction. 

In this the writer shows the curious commencement of the British Ray. 
In 1757 the Hon. Eest India Company had changed the succession of 
the Afasmad in Benga., and yet “had no notion that they had acquired an 
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Empire.” Clive might have ruled India directly, but he had to give up 
the idea, and the directors “ muddled on,” eager for trading, but unwilling 
to govern, until Warren Hastings rose and assumed direct control of the 
Government. In spite of his errors and detractors, the writer's comment 
on his rule is: “ Yet it was Hastings who had turned the Company’s 
power from a curse to a blessing, and laid the real foundations of the 
British power in India ”—a power which (except for the brief period of 
“The Mutiny”) changed India in one century from a land of perpetual 
warfare into a land of peace, with the British Army defending its borders 
only. Hastings was a man with vast foresight. He recognized, says the 
introduction, and was actuated by five great principles. In the first place, 
he held that power and responsibility must go together. Second, that the 
servants of the Company (in spite of their history and reputation) could 
be purified and made fit for responsibility. Then he saw that Bengal was 
an Indian Province, and must be ruled by Indian customs (how much 
harm has the introduction of pure English law done to and in India ?); that 
the ryots were the backbone of the people, and must be protected; and, 
lastly, that the Company, as ruler of Bengal, must take its place as an 
Indian power and rise in that sphere—or fall. The author has woven his 
selected documents into an excellent book in support of this thesis. He has 
shown how, in spite of the unwilling directors, inevitable and successful wars 
made the British power supreme and gave peace to India; how hasty 
legislation and reforms have done harm; and especially that, when these 
five precepts were adhered to, the British power increased, and when they 
were departed from it dropped in effectiveness and usefulness to zero. 
A., FRANCIS STEUART. 


THe History or Katutawar. By Captain H. Wilberforce-Bell. (Lon- 
don: William Heinemann.) 


This volume is a war work. It was written by an officer on active 


service in France, and deals with an important province of the Bombay 
Presidency, in which -he served as a Political Agent. The Hon. 
Mr. Claude Hill—now a Member of the Council of the Governor-General, 
and at one time Agent to the Governor of Bombay in Kathiawad—writes 
the preface. He considers that ‘‘ the book is one which should be perused 
by, and hold the interest of, all those who are engaged in political work in 
India, as well as all students of the evolution and development of the 
country,” and we cordially agree with him. 

Kathtawad was in ancient times the highway into India from the 
Arabian Sea, and Scythians, Greeks, Rajputs and Moslems in turn 
scoured this highway, while the Shalas and Kathis, and other tribes, made 


incursions across the Runn of Katch from the north, and finally settled | 


in the province. 

* The Kathis (through, or cn account of whom, the invading Marathas 
gave the whole Province the name of Kathiawad) were a peculiar people 
who originally came from the south of the Panjab througn Sind, and 
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who excelled in cattl=-lifting, horse-stealing and horse-breeding. They 
were formerly Sun-wcrshippers, and claimed descent from the Kaurawas. 

As a community taey divided themselves in “the Haves” and “the 
Have-nots,” and mad2 a democratic rule that the rich should marry the 
poor, and that the lacx-lands should form matrimonial alliances only with 
land-holders, and wae versé.. This system was calculated to equalize 
property and prevent wealth from accumulating in the hands of a few, 
and seems to have worked satisfactorily. At any rate, the Kathis 
developed into a fine fighting race, and left their mark everywhere on 
Kathiawad, although they were really late-comers and recent settlers. 

The whole province was in a state of upheaval due to internal dis- 
turbances, and in the utmost confusion when the British Government’ 
intervened in 1808, and succeeded in establishing something like order out 
of the ever-increasing chaos. The difficulties Captain Wilberforce-Bell has 
experienced in telling anything like a connected story of the evolution-of 
the various kingdoms and principalities of Kathiawad well illustrate the 
complications that prevailed everywhere when the British arrived, and the 
involved situation with which Colonel Walker, the Settlement Officer, was 
called upon to deal. The painstaking Colonel did his best to set forth and 
settle the province just as he found it, and he seems to have said to the 
tumult of the waters: “ Here let the billows stiffen and have rest,” and 
made his settlement accordingly. 

A good deal of rounding up and smoothing out has had to be under- 
taken since Colonel Walker’s time, but Kathiawad still reflects his settle- 
ment in allits main featires. Captain Wilberforce-Bell traces the traditions 
of Kathiawad (then known as Saurashtra) from 327 B.C. to the end of the 
Gupta dynasty, A.D. 762, and then proceeds to‘describe the advent of the 
Rajpuzs—Lethwas, Chaoras, Walas, Ahers, Mers, etc. 

In his second chapter he has given us translations of the Edicts of 
Asoka, found on the gr2at rock at Junagath, and these make most interest- 
ing reading. And in his third chapter, the second and third inscriptions 
on the Asoka Stone are set forth and exdlained ; and then follow the more 
or less necessarily invalved and sporadic descriptions of the ‘ warring 
world”’ of the province. In setting forth the inconsequent events of the 
sirugele between the tribes, the author is constantly driven to use the 
indefinite conjunction “and now,” for there is seemingly no other con- 
nection between the vazious events. 

The story of the rise of the Portuguese at Diu is equally disjointed ; but 
the wonder is that the author has been eble to find his way at all in setting 
forth the irregular expeditions and the rambling excursions and alarms! _ 

He deserves the greatest credit for all the pains he has taken in telling 
the succession of traditional stories, and for the care he has exercised in 
omitting nothing of importance. He has dealt fairly throughout with the 
Chiefs and their tribal solicies, and has traced with sympathetic care the 
development of the resources of their States, and described the dawn ofa 
better day for the whole province heralded by the advent of the English. 

The book is well ulustrated, the map -is an excellent one, and the 
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pedigrees of the various chiefs have been very fully set forth. As we have 
said at the beginning of this notice, we agree with the Hon. Mr. 
Claude Hill in commending this volume to all interested in Kathiawad or 
engaged in political work in India.—J. P. 


NEAR EAST 


LORD KITCHENER AND HIS WORK IN PALESTINE. By Dr. Samuel 
Daiches. London: Luzac and Co., 1915, pp. 88. 2s. 6d. 


One of the most romantic features in the literary history of the nineteenth 
century is the rewriting of tradizional chronicles in the light of archzeological 
research, In thecase of Palestine it is interesting to note that this work 
in its early stages was largely carried out by officers of the Royal Engineers, 
and while we value the knowledge derived from the later excavations of 
Macallister, Bliss, Flinders Petrie, and Sellin, we should never forget the 
debt we owe to the labours of Wilson, Conder, Warren, and Kitchener. 
In this little book an attempt is made not only to summarise the labours 
of Kitchener in this field, but to estimate their value as a formative 
influence in the development of a great personality. Kitchener was em- 
ployed by the Palestine Exploration Fund for four years (1874-2878) in the 
Survey of Western Palestine, and in the preparation of the map embodying 
the results of the Survey. From his reports, published in the Quarterly 
Statements of the P.E.F., Dr. Daiches gives a large number of interesting 
extracts, with a view of displaying the qualities and bringing out the 
character of the young Engineer officer. And his conclusion is that “no 
recorded period in the life of Kitchener gives us such an insight into the 
mentality of Kitchener and into his ways of work, reveals to us the mind, 
heart, and character of Kitchener, as well as the four years which he spent 
in Palestine and in Palestinian work. His indomitable energy, his un- 
equalled thoroughness, his hunger for work, his mastery of detail, his 
preparedness, his economy of men and material, his making sur2 of success, 
his sense of duty, his ability to inspire others with zeal for work, and his 
clear and crisp style—ail these characteristics of Kitchener of to-day 
we find in’ Kitchener nearly forty years ago” (p. 11). It is certainly 
interesting to any student of human nature to notice the first opportunity 
which is given to any great man to display ‘his powers, and to study the 
continuity of his character and abilities. This book is valuable as furnish- 
ing materials for such a study in the case’of Kitchener. ‘‘ His Palestine 
work was the first great work done by Kitchener, and this was the 
beginning of a series of marvellous achievements, culminating in his 
present achievement, which is unique in human history” (p. 87). Our 
author has done’ his work well. At a time when Lord Xitchener is 
epgaging the attention of the whole Empire, this contribution to a fuller 
knowledge of his mind and character is very opportune and informing, and 
we hope it will find a large number of readers. Gi 
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THE CALIPHATE: OTS Rise, DECLINE, anp Fari, By Sir William 
Muir, K.c.s. a New and Revised Edition by T. H. Weir, B.D., 
M.R.AS. ros. Ed. net. 


The high merits >f this work need hardly be commented upon, con- 
sidering that in litte more than thirty years, it has gone through not 
less than four editions, a fact which for a book of such a specialized kind 
speaks for itself. “his last edition, edited by the learned lecturer in 
Arabic at the University of Glasgow, and its publication at an historical 
moment such as this. has no doubt raised its interest still higher. “The 
Caliphate,” as far as the eastern side of the history goes, is chiefly based, 
as the author tells us,-on the annals of /dx-al Athir, who lived. and wrote at 
Mosul inthe early part of the thirteenth century. He also has largely 
drawn from Dr. WelB’ famous * Geschichte der Chalifen,” and Wellhau- 
sen’s admirable work ‘ Das Arabische Reich und sein Sturz,” which brings 
this book upto date. In perusing these pages the reader will feel himself 
transported to those far-off times—tfor such is the atmosphere that the 
authcrs knew to creat2 round their work—when Islam emerged out of the 
deser: of Arabia to rizal the Cross. The first chapter tells us of the death 
of Muhammad ; how we was lovingly nursed by Aisha his wife, a daughter of 
Abu-Bekr, and how before he breathed his last, he asked Abu-Bekr to read 
prayers in his stead. It was this same request which made the believing 
Arabs subsequently choose this chieftain as their Calipha, hence called suc- 
cessor of Muhammad Yet this election did not pass off without alterca- 
tion on the part of Omar and Abu-Obeida, who stood in the same relation to 
the Prophet, both alsa being his companions. But Abu-Bekr was chosen, 
nevertheless, by general acclamation, and it was a happy choice. -From the 
first he tried to carry oat Muhammad’s intentions, whose dying legacy was : 
“That there should be but one faith throughout Arabia.” These words 
were to become the spur to a universal creed and conquest not only in 
Arabia but throughout the world. Abu-Bekr, Omar, who succeeded him, 
and O-hman, are the three great pillars on which Islam has been founded. 
Under their reign the Muhammadan conquests extended from Arabia to 
Syria, from Persia to Ezypt. Great outstanding figures are their generals : 
Abu-Obeid, Khalid, an? Amr. Even Damascus, “the Queen of cities,” 
the most ancient city in the world, which since the days of Abraham 
had survived through all vicissitudes, had at last to yield to the Arab 
warriors and to capitulate. 

Here the author quctes the terms of the treaty by which the capital of 
Syria passed into the ands of the Muslims: “This is the treaty which 
Khalid the son of AE Welid designs to make with the inhabitants of 
Damascus upon his entry into this town. He secures to them their lives 
and goods, the retenticn of their churches, and of the wall of their town. 
No house will be pulled jown or taken away from its owner; this assures the 
alliance of God and the protection of his Prophet, of his successor, and of 
the faithful.” And Omar held his word. The cathedral of St. John the 
Baptist, stillrearing its g-eat dome to-day over the city, was left intact ; the 
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story even goes that it was shared for some time as a place of worship by 
the Christians and Moslims alike. The author, not without reason, lays 
stress on the fact that the Umeiyad Caliphs, who-reigned at Damascus over 
two hundred years until succeeded by the Abbasid dynasty at Bagdad, 
were nobler and greater than the latter, and that Islam would never have 
become so victorious if it had not been for men like Abu-Bekr, like Omar, 
Othman, and Mu’awiya. Under Mu’awiya, Amr conquered Egypt and 
Aben-Musa Spain. It was, however, under this great Umeiyad Caliph 
that a party succeeded to elect Ali, the cousin of the Prophet, and husband 
to Fatima, his daughter, as nearer related to Muhammad’s family, as a 
counter Caliph. Asa young man Ali was a brave warrior for Islam, but 
he did not by far compare with the two great Caliphs Omar I. and 
Omar II. Later on Ali was given to luxury and harem life, just as his 
son Al-Hasan, who succeeded him, but abdicated in favour of Mu'awiya, 
and soon after was murdered by one of his numerous wives. His brother, 
Al Hosein, being declared his successor by the Hashim party, was 
defeated and killed; a far-reaching incident on which the author much 
extends, proving it to be the beginning of much internecine strife and the 
subsequent downfall of the Umeiyade Chaliphate. 

It was certainly the chief cause of the quarrel that ever since raged 
among the Koreish ; it was also the first step to bring forward the claims 
of the descendants of Abbas, Muhammad’s uncle. The reference to 
Aisha made by the author, how she put herself at the head of a battalion 
to punish Ali for not having defended Othman the third Caliph who was 
Slain, is not the least attractive part of this fascinating and at the same 
time learned book. It says not little for the position of women that 
Ali asks her for forgiveness and tries to soften her heart by quoting to 
her the words of Muhammad which he had overheard—namely, “ that 
she was not only his wife in this world, but would be equally his wife 
in the world to come.” This is a proof that the Arab prophet did not 
deny to women a soul. Another interesting Arab dame is mentioned in 
the book—the Caliph Mutawiya’s wife Meizun. Amid the Court luxuries of 
Damascus she pined for the fresdom of the desert, and gives vent to her 
feelings in the following verses : 


“The tent fanned by desert breeze is dearer to me than these lofty towers. 

I should ride more joyously on the young camel than on therichly capari- 
soned steed. 

A crust in the shade of:the Bedawi-tent hath better relish than this 
courtly viands. 

The noble Arab of my tribe is more comely to see in my sight than the 
obese and bearded men. 

Oh that I were once again in my desert home! I would not exchange it 
for all these gorgeous halls. 


It was the voice of a woman who pointed to the danger of a luxurious life, 
whiéh did not agree with the Arab race and which was to lead to their 
ultimate decadence. Even Omar II., who was known for his uprightness 
and simplicity of life, and Hisham, famous for his just reign and his skill 
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in finance, the last of the Umeiyad Caliphas who was great, could not stop 
the reason „Of their gradual fall. 

Merwan II. was -he last and one of the least famous of the Umeiyad 
Caliphs. He was defeated in the year a.D. 750 by Abul-Abbas, and pur- 
sued as far as Egypt, where he was slain and mutilated. On seeing his dead 
rival, the first Caliph of the Abbasids bowed low in adoration, and thanked 
the Lord that victory was given to him, the true successor of the Prophet, 
because of his relationship, over an ungodly race. He called himself 
As-affa, the bloodthirsty, and under that title he has ever been known in 
history. 

The author gives more than one proof that the décline of the Caliphate 
dates from the time of the Abbasid succession, inasmuch as it divided 
Islam into two sejarate camps—a fact which has much contributed 
towards the downfall of the Moslem Empire. Persia, one of the first con- 
quests of the Muslims, proved to be in this schism the chief supporter of 
the Abbasids and Aids against: the Umeiyads, and this because the little 
son of the murderec Al-Hosein, named Ali, after the Caliph Ali his grand- 
father, was Persian on his mother’s side, she being a daughter of Vesdejird, 
the last of the Sassanids. “Although it cannot be denied that there were a 
few famous Caliphe under the Abbasids, like Harun and his son Al- 
Manum, none of them can vie with their great. predecessors of the Umeiyad 
race. Harun’s reign, which has been called splendid, was that of a tyrant 
who amassed by urscrupulous means vast treasures in his vault. Al- 
Manum slew his brother Al-Anim, who made claim to the Caliphate. 
Al-Mursur, the founder of Bagdad, one of the first Abbasids, began his 
reign by killing in a most treacherous way the greatest Muhammadan 
general of his time, Abu-muslim, who had helped him on to his throne, 
and raised the house of Abbas on the ruins of the house of Umeiya. He 
also killed unscrupulsusly his uncle and his nephew, in order to ensure the 
succession to his son, a practice which has often been imitated among his 
followers. It is interesting to note that Egypt subsequently founded an 
Anti-Caliphate by Obdeidallah, in virtue of his alleged descent from Fatima, 
the >rophet’s daughter ; whilst Spain elected an Umeiyad Caliph of her 
own, not acknowledging the change that had taken place in the East. 

Ir. his closing chapter, Sir W. Muir mentions as a redeeming point of 
the Abbasid reign, the more intellectual and philosophical development of 
Islam. Al-Manum, with the help of Greeks, introduced at Bagdad, 
as well as in the Persian provinces, an era of science and art which was 
rather neglected by treir predecessors. The Abbasid Dynasty came to an 
untimely end as early as 1258, under the Caliph not deserving his name, 
Al-Mutasim, when Bagdad, his residence, was sacked, his palace pillaged, 
and he with all the ever cers of his family put to death by the Mongol 
chief Hulagu. But with this catastrophe the history of the Caliphate 
does not yet end, for subsequently a sort of mock-Caliphs were instituted 
by Beibar, the Sulten of Egypt. His duties were very perfunctory. 
He presided at pubic prayers, and his mission seems to have been to 
enthrone each new Sultan. Although the claim of these so-called Caliphs 
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was their being related to Abbas, they did not command respect, because 
of their unworthy and dissolute life. The succession of these Egyptian 
Caliphs were, as the author says, maintained throughout the dynasty of 
the Memluks, “a dynasty known as one of the most painful episodes of 
tyranny and bloodshed in history.” One of the most interesting pages of 
this book, as lucid as it is brief, is the narrative of how this dynasty 
was at last conquered by that new power which rose in the East, the 
Osmanlis. 

The last of the Egyptian Caliphs, Al-Mutawakil, in order io save 
himself, waited on Selim I., the Sultan of the Osmanlis, and was in 
this conqueror’s train when he made his entry into Egypt. To his 
influence it is due that the tumult and rapine raging then at Cairo did 
not take still greater dimensions. The Memluk Sultan was put to deata 
and Selim I. henceforth reigned in Egypt. After a stay of many months, 
during which he gave himself up to all sorts of dissipations, Selim returned 
with the Caliph Al-Mutawakil to Constantinople, where the latter was first 
held in high honour but afterwards accused for misappropriation of 
‘property given to him in trust. He was confined to a fortress, but 
released by Selim’s successor, Suleiman, who asked him to resign his rights 
to him. He did so and retired into Egypt, where he died after having 
joined an unsuccessful rising. As Sir W. Muir clearly explains, the claim 
of the Osmanli Sultans to the title of Caliph rests on but this cession, and 
he concludes in saying “ that even if there were no other bar, the Tartar 
blood which flows im their veins would make their claims untenable. 
Even if their pedigree by some flattering fiction could be traced up to 
the Koreishite stock, the claim would be but a fond anachronism. The 
Caliphate ended with the fall of Bagdad; the illusory resuscitation by 
the Memluks was but a lifeless show ; the Osmanli Caliphate a dream.” 
—L. M. R. 


. ARCHÆOLOGY. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF BABYLONIA AND Assyria. By Morris Jastrow, 
Jun. (Philadelphia and Loadon: J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


At a time when the thoughts of the whole Empire are anxiously follow- 
ing the course of events on the Mesopotamian rivers, it is with an especial 
interest that we take up this bock, which conjures up before us the life of 
flourishing cities and the feats of warlike peoples now long forgotten and 
buried under the very soil over which nations dre again locked in desperate 
struggle. Mr. Jastrow begins kis book by introducing the reader to the 
Euphrates Valley in its present deserted condition. He describes the huge 
and shapeless rubbish-heaps of clay and sand underneath which the great 
cities were buried, and he proceeds to show us how their history was re- 
constructed by the untiring energy of excavators and scientists. It is a 
fascinating story. Beginning with the work of the French Consul P. E. Botta, 
and continuing to our own day, explorers from almost every country in 
Europe and from the States have worked together, each contributing his 
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share to the unravelling of the mystery. Some of the difficulties which had 
to be overcome may be realized by reading the description of the course of 
dscipherment o7 the cuneiform inscriptions, those puzzling combinations 
o: wedges that were the medium of written expression in the Euphrates 
Vailey. When once this was achieved, a great stride had been made, and 
the numberless mscriptions on monuments and clay tablets could be read. 

We find muct in the history and customs of Assyria and Babylonia that 
reminds us that Biblical history and Hebrew tradition is indissolubly 
wound up with the Euphrates Valley. 

We are told ir the Book of Genesis that the Garden of Eden was watered 
by the Euphrates ; and, again, we read of the great tower that should reach 
to heaven, built in Babylonia. Such stage towers were a characteristic 
feature of the religious architecture of that country. The story of the 
Deluge was doubtless suggested by the annually recurring overflow of the 
rivers, which submerged entire districts for weeks, and even months, until 
the introduction of an elaborate canal systemi turned the whole region into 
one of remarkable fertility. We find, too, that there are a number of versions 
of the story of ths Deluge in Babylonian literature. It is a strange coinci- 
dence that one o” the mounds covering the ruins of Nineveh bore the name 
of “ Nebbi Yunus "—-z2, “the prophet of Jonah ”—and a little chapel sur- 
mounting it was revered by the natives as the tomb of the prophet who 
announced the destruction of Nineveh. This formed a clue by which 
early explorers identified the site of the great capital of Assyria. 

The fact that the Semitic race at one time gained ascendancy on the 
Euphrates Valley, and that Babylonian influence spread over the whole of 
Western Asia, no doubt accounts for the striking similarity with Hebrew 
traditions in the social and political organisation, and in the rites and earlier 
beliefs. The temple is the nucleus in which the whole life of the people 
centres. Here are performed not only the religious functions, but also the 
commercial and social life is directed by the authorities in the temple. 
The code of laws are of Divine origin, and therefore immutable. The 
pecple identify themselves with their god, who fights for them, and who, if 
defeated, is subjected to the god of the conqueror. 

The Babyloniams were the originators of many customs and sciences 
which have been passed on and developed by later civilizations. It is in 
the Euphrates Valley that medicine was first studied, although it continued 
to be dependent on the belief in demons as the source of physical ills. 
The foundations for the science of astronomy were also laid, but it 
remained in the service of astrology. Their civilization has left its impress 
on military organization, the government of the people, and in commercial 
usages, while some of the sculptures now distributed in the various 
museums of Europe and America still evoke our admiration. 

When the time was ripe, and the culture of the Euphrates Valley had 
fulfilled its purposs, it succumbed to the Persian and finally to the Greek 
civilization. Alexender’s entry into Babylon, where he died in the pglace 
which Nebuchadnezzar had erected for himself, marks the beginning of a 
new epoch. 
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Mr. Morris Jastrow, who is Professor at the University of Pennsylvania, 
a University to which we Owe some of the most important excavations of 
Babylonian sites, has by his work enabled the larger public to acquaint 
themselves with the results of the researches of Assyriologists, and we 
recommend his well-illustrated book to all thoughtful readers. J. A. R. 


ARCHOLOGICAL EXCAVATION. By J. P. Droop, M.A., Late Student at the 
British School at Athens. (Cambridge University Press.) 4s. net. 


Though excavating has been a popular pursuit for a long time, the 
science of excavation is not more than about fifty years cld, and it is 
only during the last ten or twenty years that the full importance of careful 
digging has been realized. In former times people dug chiefly for spoils, 
and cared little for the circumstances under which these were found. If 
we could now excavate again all the sites which were hurriedly and carelessly 
dug in the past, our knowledge would be vastly increased ; but the pity of 
it is that the damage done is irreparable, and the secrets which could have 
been yielded up are now lost for ever. We must console ourselves, how- 
ever, with the thought that no knowledge is gained without experience, 
and that at least for the future new methods .are assured. Mr. Droop 
has done both archeologists and the. general public a real service jin 
summarizing in his book “ Archeological Excavation” the methcds now 
generally eraployed by experienced excavators. He is.a trained excavator 
himself, and speaks with thorough knowledge of the subject. He has, 
moreover, the gift of clear, concise exposition, and of writing in a natural 
conversational style which greatly adds to the enjoyment of the reader. 

“ An excavation should be so conducted that it would be possible in 
theory to build up the site again with every object replaced exactly in its 
original position.” That is the principle which Mr. Droop lays down as 
the ideal of the modern excavator. Besides the general qualities of 
patience, good judgment, and power of organization, he must have a 
general knowledge of archeology, civil engineering, drawing, photography, 
chemistry, and anthropology, as well as be able to speak the language 
of his workmen. Happily, these qualifications Heed not all be combined 
in one person, except in a very rudimentary degree. But the people 
—and there still are some—-who imagine that, in order to excavate, all you 
need are a spade and a pair of strong arms will find ‘‘ Archeological - 
Excavation ” surprising reading. 

The book has an epilogue, and, as is often the case with epilogues. it would 
be better if it had not been written. It registers the author’s opinion that 
co-operation between men and women in excavations is inadvisable. It is 
known that Mr. Droop has had an unfortunate experience; but hasty 
generalization, as Mr. Droop has told us himself, is not a desirable quality 
in an,excavator, and after the high ideals set forth in the rest of the book 
the end is a little disillusioning—for it is always disappointing to discover 
that what men preach they do nct necessarily practice. G. M. A. R. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE AND CRITICISMS 


PREHISTORIC MAN AND HIS Story. By Professor G. F. Scott Elliot, M.A., 
etc. xvi, 395pp., demy 8vo., with 64 illustrations. ecoecr: Seeley 
Service, 1915.) 78. 6d. net. 


The discovery of the Piltdown skull awoke a new interest in the history 
of fossil man, which has been rewarded by the publication of various books 
and pamphlets, chiefly of a controversial character and equally unsuited to 
the requirements of the general reader uninitiated in anatomical matters, 
who cannot visualize the importance of apparently small variations in the 
structure of a skull or a mere jaw. Indeed, to the layman (especially if 
science appeals to him only when confirming the stories embodied in 
Genesis), the assurance with which modem anatomists calculate ‘the 
probable size of a brain, and model the probable appearance of a monkey- 
like ancestor, appears little short of jugglery, and the purely scientific 
memoirs are wasted on him, whatever the size of his own skull. Professor 
Scott Elliot, wHo has-already written several readable books to introduce 
science in a pleasant way to the general reader, has tackled this time a 
difficult problem in an unconventional manner, and the result is a pleasing 
volume which can be heartily commended to all who take an intelligent 
interest in the history of homo sapiens. Scientific truths are so hard to 
drive into some brains that one welcomes a book which makes them 
attractive. The descent of man from a monkey of some sort is still 
offensive to many—the present writer can say so from personal experience: 
only last year a Belgian father strongly protested to the principal of a 
London school because this pedigree had been mentioned in a lecture. 
Unlike the Irishman who said to his son, “ Yow may be descended from 
a monkey, but Z ain’t,” this worthy man objected because it shocked what 
he termed his profoundly religious convictions ; and he was perfectly sure 
that Adam lived 5,900 odd years ago. Were he able to read this book, 
perhaps he might alter his views, for the author has a truly refreshing way 
of introducing common sense into his arguments, One inwardly chuckles 
at his solemn reminder that there were “no cement mills in the Miocene,” 
or at his joke about the single atlas on page 41. And the more one 
admires his science and his method the greater the astonishment at some 
slipshod statements—e.g., on page 95, that respecting the Japanese, because 
(r1)they are zoź the shortest of the so-called Yellow races (their conscription 
regulation height, 5 feet 2 inches, is higher than the present Belgian one); 
and (2) they do not marry at eleven or twelve years of age. Recent 
statistics have shown that the average ages of Japanese men and women 
at first marriage are twenty-seven and twenty-three years respectively, it 
may be noted that in the warmer provinces of Kyushu, the most 
prosperous in Japan, the ages are still higher-(twenty-eight, twenty-four) 
and the general averages in Japan are thirty-two and twenty-nine. Some 
twenty years ago they were lower but never as stated by the author: Surely 
the author meant to write Siamese. ‘The statement of Geoffroy St. Hilaire can 
be substantiated by the present writer from experience with two marmosets 
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who could recognize and differentiate pictures of a “red” and a black cat as 
readily as they did the living ones, and who showed great intelligence in 
other matters as well. On page 98 the French sentence has been 
ludicrously murdered by the printer: read—‘“ Peau se superpose au mer- 
cure,” etc. Following seriatim, we do not like the curt reference to 
Dr. Keith on page 128; perhaps in that case conveys a regrettable slight. 
The author tells us, further on, that he does not agree with Dr. Keith, nor, 
apparently, do those responsible for the British Museum (Natural History) 
Guide to Fossil Man (1915), in which his name is not even mentioned ; 
but Dr. Keith needs no champion, and he surely knows more about human 
skulls than most geologists or palzontologists, official or otherwise. Prof. 
Scott Elliot accepts the first estimate of the capacity of the Piltdown skull 
by Dr. Woodward at 1,070 c.c. The British Museum handhook zow places 
it at circa 1,300 c.c., in accordance with the amended statement made 
before the Geological Society in December, 1913. Dr. Keith’s original 
impromptu figure of 1,500 c.c. has now been reduced by him to 1,397— 
say, 1,400 C.c.—-by the application of the Lee Pearson formula, postulating 
the skull to be that of a female, with the probability of 1,550 c.c. in the 
corresponding male. More can be found thereanent by reading Dr. Keith's 
Anthropological Institute paper and his “ Antiquity of Man,” held back 
a year by the war. This same war is probably responsible for the fact 
that no references are made by Professor Scott Elliot to publications since 
1g12-~¢.¢., Keith’s, Herdlicka, Elliot Smith’s “ Migrations and Dolmen 
Period,” etc.; but it is a pity that the acceptance of the early estimate 
referred to above should not have been qualified. Are we to assume 
that the author disagrees from both Dr. Keith’s and Dr. Woodward’s second 
estimate? We have somewhat .aboured this point, as the Piltdown skull 
has been a “bone” of contention between so many ethnologists—gue de 
tempêtes autour @un crâne; it almost reminds one of the Virckow-Broca 
controversies in the seventies. We are not so sure that the author is 
right when he says that a man would have no inducement to wear a 
necklace if there was nobody around.-, He might have some hazy belief 
in the magical value of such a necklace. There may have been some con 
nection of the kind between the magatama necklaces of the Yamato tribes 
and the original use of animals’ claws or teeth, as I suggested nine or 
ten years ago. The author snows the rise of the primitive man from 
Piltdown through the evidence of Heidelberg, Neanderthal, Cromagon, 
up to the first herdmen, the first agriculturists, and the first artists. He 
shows the beginning of civilization, of trade, of art, of religion; he has 
digested in an attractive form a huge mass: of technical literature, and 
given ample bibliographical notes for the use of those who wish to learn 


more. Let us wish him an early second edition, in which a few points of 
detail might be revised. i H. L. J. 


eros. 6d. net. 


Although the various subjects touched upon by the author are all of 
unfailing interest, the reader whose concern is especially with Asiatic 


EPHEMERA. By Geoffrey Drage. (Smith, Elder and Co., 1915.) Price 
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subjects will at once turn to his chapters on Russia and the Balkans. The 
former fall into the somewhat turbulent period of Anglo-Russian relations 
previous to the accession of King Edward, before the good sense of both 
nations prevailed to form the present Entente, and include a chapter on 
Russian literature, with which readers of the “Cambridge Modern His- ` 
tory” will be familiar. The article on “ Balkan History,” published in 
the Forinighily Review .during the temporary lull at the close of 1913, is 
alsc very instructive. He reminds us that if there was a Turkish Mace- 
donia which dreamt of liberation, there was a similar agitation in Austria- 
Hungary. He gives a very good sketch of the demand for a Triune State 
there. Very pleasing, too, are the two Addresses delivered at Eton Col- 
lege, on the connection of her “ playing-fields” with the Empire and the 
Labour Question. But the finest passage in this volume of over 450 pages 
occurs in a speech delivered in October, 1913, to the Master and Wardens 
of the Worshipful Company of Shipwrights. 

Ee expresses himself in no uncertain terms: 

“We live in a cynical age—in an age without enthusiasm in some respects, 
and with too much enthusiasm in other respects. J venture to say that 
the more the generation which is growing up will take the trouble to study, 
whether it is working classes, whether it is business classes, whether it is 
those who are engaged as sailors, soldiers, or diplomatists, in defending our 
interests abroad, or in administering, as proconsuls, the great territories 
on which our fame and name depend—lI say, the more you travel, the 
mors you go into the facts of the case, the more you will say that not only 
is there life in the doz yet, but you wil say, and say from your hearts, that 
the Government of His Majesty the King and the flag of this country do 
still, as in the past, bring to subject peoples, as well as to our own folk, 
liberty, truth, and justice. As long as we can say that—we do not even. 
need to say it as long as ‘we can believe it, as those who have travelled and 
seen must believe it—so long, Sir, I think we can assert that our one duty 
as Britishers, small as is our capacity, small as is our sphere of work, is to 
do the best we can in our day and generation; that we ave all part in one 
great family, and in so far as we do our own work honestly and well, how- 
ever small our sphere may be, we are helping in the greatest Empire the 
world has ever seen.” 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Peace. “ Year Book,” 
tg1s5. (Washington, U.S.A.) 

This. contains a series of reports from the working factors of the above 
endowment. Of most interest to English readers will be the section on 
the Hundred Years’ Anglo-American Peace. It is recorded that the 
decision for postponement which was notified by means of a circular letter. 
“ Although this letter called for nò response, many.replies were received, 
without exception approving the action of the Executive Committee.” The 
hope is expressed that “after the restoration of peace in Europe, the. 
Washington Committze will resume plans for an appropriate celebration 
of the Centennial Anniversary of the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817, 
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under which the limitation of armaments on the Great Lakes, forming the 
boundary line between the United States and the Dominion of Canada, 
has remained undisturbed.” 

Another section describes the history of the endowment. They keep for 
reference the official gazettes of the leading nations of the world; Parlia- 
mentary and Governmental papers relating to all phases of international 
relations : at least one leading periodical of each important country, chiefly 
devoted to international affairs; and of one American and one English daily 
newspaper, both of which publish complete indexes of their contents. 
If, as appears probable, this energy is persisted in, the library will in due 
course become one of the most important reference libraries in the world for 
the present period. A general perusal of the volume before us reveals a 
most comprehensive organization for the study of foreign politics—chiefly, 
of course, in the abstract—and its nevclopment will be watched with 
increasing curiosity. 


MUTUAL DEFENCE OF Nations. By O. F. Maclagan. (Garden City 
Press, Lid.) Price as. 6d. net. 


In this useful work the author shows us the way to build up the future 
peace and prosperity of the world—the way to reach an end worthy 
of those who have been accustomed to the conventional morality of 
civilization. 

Mr. Maclagan expresses a sentiment common to millions of others 
when he says there must be some means of preventing the violation of a 
solemn promise made by one nation to another. Against such a nation 
the others must unite and take immediate action to prevent any illegal 
act from being carried into execution. And one cannot help bat feel that 
` in adopting such a plan the world would find an unquestionable assurance 
that no violation will be attempted. 

The present system of arbitration, which is in no way compulsory, is 
most imperfect and powerless, unless in dealing with small matters that are 
never likely to disturb the frierdly rélations of civilized States. 

Mr. Maclagan, whose object is to impress upon the peoples of the world 
that the true reliance of a strong, free nation, should be, not on the force 
of arms, but on the ones of -ighteousness—is deserving of every man’s 
. support. ' .Ourver BAINBRIDGE. 


Tue House or War. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Zveleigh Nash.) 6s. 


I have always been suspicious of the wisdom of “ carrying the Gospel to 
the heathen ”-——still, I was under the impression that modern missionary zeal 
was tempered with so much discretion that it had become practically harm- 
less. It is, perhaps, unfair to missionaries to let that impression be contra- 
dicted by “ The House of War,” since that book deals, not with normal 
missionaries, but with the foolish efforts of an, ardent young woman to break 
from the amiable, if futile, routine of the Protestant community of a city 
somewhere near Antioch, and to embark upon a militant campaign on 
behalf of Christianity among the neighbouring Mohammadan villages. That 
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milizancy leads to ocal disaster, and, but for the timely intervention of the 
Turkish Governor—a wise and most attractive cld gentleman—would have 
led to more extemsive calamity; for the Christian population, aware 
always of the force of Christian diplomacy behind them. are, we are told, 
ever ready to insu t the Muslims with impunity. The Christians of the 
Turkish Empire are not, it appears, all they should be ; one is led to believe 
that they have often bought massacres upon themselves by their provocative 
behaviour towards ~he long-suffering and, by creed, tolerant Muslims. In 
retum for Turkish protection and specific rights, all the Christians who 
declined to embrece El Islam after the Muslim conquest pay annual 
tribure to the Turks, and, beyond this, do not “enjoy” the full rights of 
citizens, being exenrpt from military service. They had grown rich while 
the Muslims remaired poor. ) 

“ From birth to ceath they governed their own lives and were at liberty 
to ply their trades or till their lands continuously—whereas the Muslim 
village was perpetually being robbed of able-bocied men. The Muslims 
had borne all the burden of the service of the State for the benefit of the 
said Christians, whcm El Islam of old agreed to tolerate and to protect in 
consideration of a yearly tribute paid by them... . But, were the 
Chriszians grateful? Ask your eyes. No sooner did the Europeans find a 
way into the land ... than the Christian population flocked around them, 
eating all their dirt -n order to secure protection from a foreign Power, 
which should enable them to thrive at the expense of the poor Muslims. On 
the one hand they whined lies to their protectors, filling their minds with 
prejudices against El Islam ; on the other, they grew arrogant towards 
their Muslim neighEours. Missionaries came and dwelt among them in 
their villages. ... They were educated free cf charge, and placed in 
good positions. The least injustice to a Christian so enraged the Powers 
of Europe that all the masters of oppressions were driven to confine their 
practice to the poor “Muhammadans, who, being patriotic, raised no cry. 
The Sultan was too greatly pestered by the Powers of Europe, each 
clamouring on behalf af its own Christian favourites, to give attention to 
his loyal Muslim subjects.”’ 

That is the pro-Lurk case—and it is Mr. Pickthall’s case. He has 
writter a‘telling story around it,.in the spirit of the quotation from 
Horace Walpole whit is printed on the title-page: ‘‘The world is a 
comedy to those who think ; a tragedy to those wko feel.” I. C. W. 


KILLING FoR Sport Essays by Various Writers. With a preface by 
Bernard Shaw. (G. Bell and Sons.) 2s. 6d. net. - 


This is not a book atout the war, though G. B. £. is at his best in a short 
but illuminating prefece. . Being a logician, he has his readers at a dis- 
advantage, for he bruthes aside the ordinary sentimental argument against 
sport, which one may zall for briefness’ sake the pet-dog analogy, or “ How 
would Fido like it?,’ with the brief but wholly appropriate commentary 
that Fido would have nə opinion to offer on the matter at all, not being 
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a rational animal. In short, he urges, animals of all sorts must be killed 
to make the world inhabitable; a cow in the drawing-room would be 
neither a civilizing nor a sanitary influence; and even if you allow it 
a restricted liberty, and allow it to ‘ive on condition thart it lives alone 
in a field—conditions which, from the experience of Nebuchadnezzar, we 
know to be disastrous to social and economic well-being—a sentimentalist 
is still faced with the hideous necessity of mangling a cabbage or interfering 
with the contemplative life of the artichoke. Frankly, it will not do. 

‘ A philosophy of life which does not take man’s well- being as the legitimate 
end of man’s activity may be curious, but it cannot be interesting. Sport 
stands or falls by its effect on men, not by its effect on animals; Mr. 
Shaw says that on the whole the effect is bad. Or, rather, he seems inclined 
to regard it as symptomatic of a pitiable lack of sensibility, as az once the 
effect and the cause of a lack of artistic refinement, a lack of culture. 

Other writers in this book are less logical. Some have too warm a 
fellow-feeling for the pheasant to allow them to write dispassionately, while 
some are struck more with the odious parasites of sport—the bookmaker, 
the gamekeeper, the racing tout, the spectator, and the sporting journalist 
—than with the sportsmen. Perhaps the most interesting articles in the 
book are those by Mr. Salt (the editor) on the “ Fallacies of the Sportsmen,” 
and the article on the Game Laws by Mr. Connell. ‘We cannot help 
feeling that a studied criticism of sport can hardly be made if we make 
‘kiling for sport” the dividing line between what is harmful and what 
is admirable. When seriously considered, the disadvantages of sport are 
mainly social; the effect on the individual is comparatively small. What, 
for instance, Mr. Marriot Watson, in an interesting essay, calls the “‘ cal- 
" lousness”’ of fox-hunting is much more the outcome of a widespread lack 
of culture and refinement than the cause of it. The evils of sport as it 
exists to-day are probably due less to cruelty involved in particular sports 
—there is nothing very humane about a butcher, yet he is not in the 
least evil—than to fallacies which have grown up concerning it, and which 
perpetuate and consecrate sport as an activity far more conducive to moral 
and material prosperity than hours of serious study and considered thought. 
It is not the cruelty of the fox-hunter which is harmful; it is his belief in 
the merits of fox-hunting. We do not mind his wasting three mornings 
a week unprofitably ; he probably wastes the other four.. Personally he is 
humane. But what is objectionable is his fixed belief, universally held and 
passed on to each generation, that three mornings a week hunting is 
a serious contribution to -the moral and material welfere of the whole 
country, not excluding the fox. 

Clear thinking on these subjects is always aon and even for those who 
disagree with every word of this book it should conduce to this. It is ably 
written, and is seldom dull, except when confining itself to statements of 
fact. : i DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
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FICTION 


Narcissus. By Viola Meynell. (Martin Secher.) Price 6s. 


The author of ‘ Modern Lovers” and of “ Columbine” has again given 
us a very exquisite piece of work. Its delicacy, its slight but certain 
loveliness, so grow upon one in reading it that one has the impression that 
the last part of the book is much better than the first ; but this is only, I 
think, because, as in a picture, greater value apparently attaches to the 
finishing strokes than to the heginning ones. And the whole impression 
of “Narcissus” is so much that of a delicate drawing whose lines, in 
themselves beautiful, are related to each other in unusual affinity. I am 
thinking particularly of the last stroke of all, the last page, where Victor’s 
tormenting questionings as to the fate which stole Imogen from him and 
gave her to his brother are suddenly answered by a familiar memory of his 
boyhood, returning to him at last with the full meaning with which it bad 
always been so bafflingly pregnant : 

“But why, Jinmy? Why should not he ee 

“« The swift, inexorable answer came, and it was like the quick-coming 
answers of the old, old days. Was he a boy again, sitting at the table in 
the library, his head propped on his hand, stammering aloud the question | 
marked Q, longing for it to be unanswerable, while just underneath there 
was A, always there, waiting, ready, full, apt, impossible to dismay, swift 
and deadly to reply ?” 

It is in the drawing of Victor and Jimmy Carmichael, from the 
characteristic differences in temperament early shown in their library 
companionship through youth to manhood, that Miss Meynell’s very 
real artistry is seen. Availing herself of no definite or easily dis- 
tinguishable differences in their actual lives, discarding all but the merest 
suggestion of drama altogether, she yet accomplishes a very rare indi- 
vidualization of the two brothers. Their relations to one another, to their 
home, to their mother, to the world outside South Mimms, are given with 
an insight, a sympathy—more intimate and loving with Victor, who is the 
chief Narcissus, than with Jimmy—and an art which is ever and again 
astonishing in its coherence and flashes of genius. The study of Imogen 
does not convince so much as the slighter picture of Edie; in Imogen I 
feel that expectancy, unaccompanied by any dramatic activity, is carzied 
too far—she is too limbless. But Edie is quite real, and very endearing. 

I.C.W. 


THE DARK Forest. By Hugh Walpole. (Martin Secker.) Price 6s. 


“War is made up, I believe, not of shells and bullets; not of German 
defeats and victories, Russian triumphs or surrenders, English and French 
battles by sea or land; not of smoke and wounds and blood; but of a 
million million past thoughts, past scenes—streets of little country towns, 
lonely hills, dark sheltered valleys, the wide space of the sea, the crowded 
traffic of New York, London, Berlin ; yes, aud of smaller things than that: 
of little quarrels, of dances at Christmas-time, of walks at night, of dressing 
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for dinner, of waking in the morning, of meeting old friends, of sicknesses, 
theatres, church services, prostitutes, slums, cricket-matches, children, 
rides on a tram, baths on a hot morning, sudden unpleasant truth from a 
friend, momentary consciousness of God... .” l 

This passage from Trenchard’s diary is the revelation of ‘‘ The Dark 
Forest ”-—at least, so it seems to me. War cannot, except in speech, be 
shaped by a monosyllable. Only perhaps at the beginning: of the war did 
any of us imagine that it could be. Vet we, at home, on the far outskirts 
of the spectacle, have still fancied that in closer adjacency and in contact 
with the enemy, the jumbled burden of personal and impersonal feelings, 
one’s own and other people’s histories, moving sometimes as usual, some- 
times vehemently, more often heevily or not at all, broken impressions of 
a changing world, which is what ¢he zear has been to us at home since 
August, 1914, would be exchanged for some: sure glimpse of reality, or, 
at least, would be connected by a thread of relation which should pierce to 
the heart of all these feelings and facts. ‘‘The Dark Forest” is the story 
of the treachery and derision of such fancy. The war confirms that- odd 
jealousy,” as Emerson called it, which for ever separates the pursuer from 
his object. It will not bandy meanings with us; it is for ever ahead— 
ahead of us at night and up before us in the morning, ‘a pageant which 
has just gone by, a mystery which we cannot lay hands,on. What we lay 
hands on, what of all the members of that Russian Red Cross unit 
Trenchard laid hands on most triumphantly, are our own histories. It 
is the personal triumph of the soul over death and fear—the “ You've 
won,” as Semyonov cried to his dead and, in life, defeated rival—that is 
really attainable. 

The stage of the war's deceit is the Russian front during the great 
retreat of last year. A Russian Red Cross unit, the Otriad, starting from 
Petrograd, is made up of the two Englishmen—Durward, who writes the 
story ; the shy, self-conscious, clumsy Trenchard, upon whose “victory” 
the book closes; Marie Ivanovna, at starting engaged to Trenchard— 
young, adventurous, enraptured with curiosity and desire to find life 
wonderful; Nikitin and Semyonov, two convincingly drawn opposite 
types of strength and efficiency ; and Andrey Vassilievitch—rather ridicu- 
lous, over-talkative, vain but pathetic in his knowledge of his own deficien- 
cies. Trenchard’s sentimental expectations of finding the war glorious and 
romantic have already, for him, been partly realized in his engagement to 
Marie; but the war shatters this, as it also disperses his yet unrealized 
dreams. Semyonov, strong, brutal, self-sufficient, snatches Marie from him. 
Trenchard realizes to the full his defeat. The rest of the story is his facing 
of that temporal defeat and his eventual triumph. Marie is killed, and to 
both of her lovers is borne the certainty that whichever of them dies first 
willregain her. Inthe Dark Forest on the other side of the shining Nestor, 
opposite to their ‘headquarters after the great retreat, the last struggle 
takes place. There, behind the foremost lines of trenches, where so many 
dead lie mouldering ; there where Vulatch, the ruined town in the heart of 
the forest, is like some hideous hidden secret, the four men—Nikitin, Vas- 
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silicvitch, Trenchard, and Durward—go to serve a temporary hospital. To 
the two latter, the forest, with its sinister green haze, its deep silences, its dark 
holiows, has ali along been the symbol of the secret they could not reach, the 
reality they could not conquer. The story of those last desperate days—a 
furious battle raging close by between the Russians, practically unarmed 
owiag to the lack of ammunition, and a confident, advancing enemy—is given 
by Trenchard’s diary interrupted by Durward’s accounts of his visits to the 
forest, his place there after the first three days having been peremptorily 
seized by Semyonov, who knew intuitively for what all were silently 
waiting. For Nikitin and Andrey, too, were rivals for a woman’s soul. 

Durward wrote after his last visit : 

_ * As I look back upon it now it seems, withcut any extravagance at all, 
the very heart of the fortress of the enemy. J do not mean in the least 
that life was solemn or -pretentious or heavy. It was careless, casual, as 
liable to the ridiculous intervention of unimportant things as ever it had 
been ; but it was life pressed so close to the fine presence of Fate that you 
could hear the very beating of his heart... . I saw suddenly here the con- 
nection for which I had been waiting between the four men. There they 
were, Nikitin and Andrey; Semynov and Trenchard—Two Wise Men 
and Two Fools. Surely the rivalry was ludicrous in its inequality.” 

It was the Two Fools who won. 

I do not want to give the impression in this review of a fine book that 
its interest lies in what may seem, when you read the above rough 
sketch of the story, purely sensational and slightly melodramatic. “The 
Dark Forest ” is not like that at all. ‘The last impression I wish to convey,” 
writes Durward, “is that war is an hysterical business.” The force of the 
book lies in its avoidance of hysteria, in its refusal to draw from scenes of 
horrer anything more than was actually felt by those who took part in them, 
and in its recognition that the reality of war cannot be integrated, that it 
must remain the sum of so many individual experiences, so many individual 
histories, the only integrable quality being the victory of the individual 
soul over fear and death.—I. C. W. s, i 


AFRICA 


A HISTORY OF THE GOLD Coast AND ASHANTI. By W. Walton Claridge. 
(John Murray.) Two volumes, 36s. net. 


In his introduction to Dr. Claridge’s work, Sir Hugh Clifford remarks 
that “ The dragging across the face of any primitive country of Jagannath- 
car, in which is borne aloft the great idol we name Pax Britannica, entails 
the demolition of many romantic things.” This work, authoritative in its 
nature and extremely comprehensive in its scope, is a record of demoli- 
tions. To quote again from Sir Hugh Clifford’s introduction: “The 
history of British relations with the peoples of the Gold Coast and Ashanti, 
rightly viewed, is the story of an attempt to secure our merchants’ profits 
at the least possible cost to ourselves, and the gradual assumption of 
extended responsibilities undertaken in pursuance of that object.” Toa 
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much later phase, says Sir Hugh, belongs the conception of moral obli- 
gatious which our presence in the country imposed on us. 

The colour of romance is on the first cf these two volumes, for it treats 
of the early days, the likelihooc of the Gorgones of the Perip-us being 
identical with the species now known as gorillee, the first discovery of the 
Gold Coast by Europeans, the kingdom of Prester John, the slave trade, 
and the compléx network of intrigue and fighting in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. This volume carries up to the 
cession of the Dutch Settlements to England in 1872. It may be added 
that the matter in this first volume concerns events that have passed out 
of the range of criticism for the most part, and the author has very wisely 
contented himself with stating facts and leaving comment to the reader. 

The second volume begins with the sixth Ashanti war, and continues 
the story of demolition up to the final fall of Kumasi. Here the author 
questions, in a guarded way, Sir Garnet Wolseley’s “ apparent vacillation,” 
which he admits was imposed by his instructions with regard to the cam- 
paign. This strikes, on the whole, as a species of wisdom after the event, 
and is in contrast with the very good jadement at the root of most criticisms 
in the work. s 

It is generally considered that Wolseley’s campaign settled the main 
problem of the Gold Coast, but the publication of this work will at least 
dispel such a fallacy, for it takes the history of the country up to Sir James 
Willcocks’ expedition in 1900, and shows the conditions prevailing at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. One of the most interesting features 
of the whole work is “ Appendix F,” which consists of a tabulated history 
of the various forts built by the Pupan Dutch, English, and other 

~settlers, 

Adequate notice of such a work as this, within the limits of a review, is 
practically impossible. It may be said that the author has done his work 
conscientiously and well, if without any great enthusiasm. ‘To those who 
know the west coast, these pages are lacking in that vague quality known 
variously as “local colour’’ and “atmosphere.” The future historian of 
the British Empire will come to this semi-official publication for his facts, 
and will know that he can rely on their accuracy ; but he will go to Burton, 
to Dapper, or to Ellis, for his >icturesque touches; and, in spite of the 
historical character of this work, room might have been made for a spice 
of word-photography or artistry. This, however, is mere cavilling ; atmo- 
sphere apart, the work is well done. E. C. V. 


DUTCH COLONIES 


IxDISCH NATUURONDERZOEK. Door ‘Dr. M. J. Sirks. (Koloniaal 
Instituut te Amsterdam.) Pp. 303. 4.25f. 


The above is a history of scientific research in the Netherland Colonies. 
Although Dutch writers on Eastern subjects are prone, and perhaps 
naturally, to confine their investigations to their own wide possessions, 
the thoroughness of- their scholarship will always commend itself to us. 
The pioneer of scientific investigation there appears to have been Van 
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Bontius, who, in 1€23, was attached to the then Governor-General J. P. 
Koen. His work was very much extended by Rumphius, and we read 
that our James Ccok was there in 1768-71, during his first voyage, 
accompanied by Sir Joseph Banks, and that they were there occupied in 
“ studying the fishes.” 

The narrative is brought up to the present time, and includes the 
achievements of Oudemans and Dr. Bergsma, the former of whom 
ordered the erection of the observatory in Batavia, and the latter carried 
it out. 

_ There is a special chapter on scientific activities in the West Indies; 
the work of Van Cepelle is recorded, and it may be added for the con- 


venience of those who cannot read Dutch that one of his books has - 


appeared in French—viz., ‘‘La constitution géologique de la Guyana 
hollandaise suivi d’une étude petrographique.” 


FINANCE 


On Cainest Currency. By Dr. G. Vissering Vol. IIL: The Banking 
Problem. (Amsterdam: /. H. De Bussey.) xvii, 299 pp. 6s. net. 


‘This is the repor: tendered to the Chinese Government by Dr. G. 
Vissering, acting as honorary adviser (for the second time since r911), and 
it forms a companior volume to the valuable study of .Chinese monetary 
reform which the same author wrote in 1912, and which has recently been 
republished. The work -is highly technical, and will commend itself to 
financial ‘minds ; it contains in substance a definition of the duties ofa 
Central Bank and a Bank of Issue, independent one from the other, the 
latter being also independent of the internal conditions of China, whilst 
the former should adapt itself to the conditions existing in 1913. A bank 
has indeed come into being, and its fortunes were entrusted to another 
adviser: Dr. Arnold, of the German State Bank—wonderful how a nation 
of bankers and shopkeepers allowed it, but the fact remains. The author 
expresses his thanks to an acting British Consul at Amsterdam for the 
revision of his periods, but one could wish ‘the text were clearer, less 
involved in its syntax; but perhaps the editor lacked several of the qualifi- 
cations crystallized by Boileau in his classical lines: 
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“Ce qui se conçoit bien s'énonce clairement . . . 


Opening the book at random, p. 71 is zofa sample of clear style, more’s 
the piy, as there can be no doubt of the authors own lucid conception of 
the scheme he discusses in its minutest details. 


CIRRENT PERIODICALS. 


WHO WILL LEAD THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER? 


: ® 
In a striking article especially contributed to the Review or REVIEWS 
(May) Miss Scatcherd, well known for her devotion to the cause of 
Armeria, and who has lately done such service in exposing the mistaken 
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tactics of “ pacifists,” ‘“pseudo-socialists,” and “pseudo-internationalists,” 
shows that the ideals for which she has so long contended are on the eve 
of being realized : 

‘* Anti-nationalism is not a tenet of Socialism, as is proved by tne many 
resolutions passed at successive International Socialist Congresses, which 
recognize the duty of national defence against aggression. This teaching 
of a Socialism, which to begin with was ‘made in Germany,’ is amply 
exemplified by the strong patriotism of the German Social Democrats. 

“ Down to August, 1914, it was believed that the German Social Demo- 
crats would avert the war—a belief’seemingly shared by statesmen like Sir 
Edward Grey and by social leaders like Jaurés, Drakoules. Hause, Lieb- 
knecht, and other supporters of the class war dogma. When in May of 
that year I met Camille Huysmans and members of the International 
Bureau at Brussels, I incurred suspicion and dislike for condemning the 
Class war as anti-social and inhuman, and was told I could not be a 
Socialist unless I accepted that teaching, 

“I then felt vaguely what I now see clearly. Internatioaalism must be 
based on nationalism, the social units consisting, not of classes but of 
nations, linked together by co-operative effort and brotherly love. There is 
hope for the future of Mr. Hyndman’s new party now that ne has changed 
his views of International Socialism, and if Mr. Hyndman can scrap one 
or two more of the old shibboleths he may yet become one of the pioneers 
who will lead mankind into the Promised Land of the New Social Order.” 


The PronEER Matt (January 15): Sir Michael O’Dwyer has published 
some interesting correspondence that has passed between himself and the 
Commander-in-Chief concerning the armoured aeroplane fleet which the 
Punjab is presenting to His Majesty the King for war service. In a letter 
to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, His Excellency 
Sir Beauchamp Duff conveys His Majesty’s' acceptance of the gift. His 
Majesty desires that his sincere thanks should be conveyed through His 
Honour “ to his loyal subjects in the Punjab of all creeds and nationalities, 
who so generously are subscribing to the fund, and to those ruling chiefs 
of the Punjab and to the heir-adparent of Jammu and Kashmir who have 
expressed their wishes to join in the gift.” His Majesty has approved of 
the suggestion that the planes should be named after che rivers of the 
province ; of their being primarily employed in theatres of war where the 
Indian Army is serving ; and of their being placed at the disposal of the 
Government of India, when the war is over. The subscriptions to the 
fund for providing the fleet of armoured aeroplanes now amounts to six 
and a half lakhs of rupees. 


The STATESMAN (January 7), in an editorial on the sinking of the 
Persia, writes : “It has for a long time been useless to apply to Germany 
any principle of international law. But, if only to preserve the memory 
of the mora] standards which Germany has abandoned, it is worth while 
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to emphasize once more the gravity of this latest offence against the code 
of humanity agreed upon by all nations. By general consent the lives of 
non-combatants are to be safeguarded, and the bombardment of ‘the non- 
military area of a besieged town has been avoided. Noclassof non-com- 
.batants deserves more consideration than passengers on the high seas. 
Th2y are in a position of singular helplessness, and the rules of inter- 
national law prescribe that no hostile action shall be taken against a non- 
combatant vessel until she has been warned and given an opportunity of 
surrender. . One of the great triumphs claimed for Mr. Wilson’s anzemic 
dip.omacy was that by methods of persuasion he had induced the German 
Government to recognize the validity of the chapter of law relating to 
merchant vessels. After prolonged correspondence over the sinking of 
the Lusttania, Herr von Jagow, the German Foreign Minister, in September 
last, gave the American Government a formal assurance that ‘enemy 
passenger ships will not be subjected to attack without warning, provided 
they respect the maritime code, and will be sunk only when an opportunity 
for the safety of the passagers and crew is given.’ The Note gave the 
additional information that ‘the instructions to the German submarine 
commanders are very precise and definite.’ Austria only the other day 
announced to the Washington Government her unqualified acceptance of 
the same rudimentary principles of humanity. The sinking of the Lersza, 
whether’ by a German or Austrian submarine, is therefore a deliberate 
violation of a solemn pledge.” 





The Wepnespay Review (January 12) contains a suggestive discussion 
by ‘Miles ” on the lecture by Pandit Shyama Shankar, M.A. on “ Educa- 
tion in India,” délivered before the East India Association (see Asiatic 
Review, November, 1915.) ) 

Miles “reflects on the vast difference between the ethical, political, and 
financial conditions of England ‘and India, and wonders whether the 
highly centralized system the lecturer has in his mind for India is ever 
likely to come off cr would really be useful.” 

“ English education is the outcome of the democratic initiative, as far 
as the masses are concerned. University education is a high-class refine- 
ment for wealthy classes who can pay for it, and who have developed the 
lead and direction of the masses and their work.” 

“England with a population of ¢udustrials and traders, perhaps only 
a sixth of the cultivators of India—a homogeneous people and quite 
different from the many states, castes, races, and creeds, comprising India 
—manages her country and parochial business through Boards and the 
popular vote; but the system is the reverse of efficient or economical, and 
responsibility can seldom be fixed or authority controlled by the public. 
India, on the other hand, looks to the Government initiative for every- 
thing; this initiative and the check on it creates the need for co-operative 
Local Government subordinate to the Central Government, charged with 
the final responsibility for the entire mass.” 
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In the JOURNAL OF THE UNITED Service [INSTITUTION OF INDIA 
(January), R. W. Ewbank, i.c.s., puts the following question : “ Recognizing 
that the domiciled community of India is of value for military purposes, what 
is the best method of utilizing it ?” and, in a suggestion for greater facilities, 
states: “‘ First of all the case may be considered of the young men of the 
upper classes, of honourable descent and good social position, whose 
fathers have in many cases borne His Majesty’s Commission, but who 
are at present prevented by their mixed birth from entering the Army. 
... The history of India during the last two centuries has proved over 
and over again that men of this class have often first-rate fighting qualities. 
The records of the rst Madras European Regiment, or, indeed, of any of 
the European regiments in the Company’s army, show what forces con- 
taining many Anglo-Indians, both among officers and men, could do. . . . 
Among these, probably the best known was the son of a Scottish Ensign 
by the daughter of a Rajput Zamindar, Lieutenant-Colonel James Skinner, 
C.B., who has been generally recognized as one of the most brilliant leaders 
of irregular cavalry that India has known. Almost equally famous was 
Sir Robert Warburton, sprung from the marriage of an English officer 
with an Afghan Princess, who jor eighteen years controlled turbulent 
tribesmen around the Khyber Pass with a hand of iron. ... Among the 
adventurers who during the eighteenth century commanded the armies of 
some of the native chiefs, Major Louis Dorridon, one of the Scindia’s 
most gallant officers, was half Indian and half French; and Major Vickers, 
who chose tọ be beheaded by Holkar rather than lead his army against the 
British, had an Indian mother. These examples are quoted to show that 
the community has, as a matter of historical fact, produced brave and able 
officers in the past, and might be expected, if the opportunity were given, 
to do so again. On this supposition it is suggested that a relaxation of 
the rule defining ‘European parentage’ might be permitted in certain 
cases, and that the best way to make use of the most promising and well- 
born Anglo-Indian youths would be for the Government of India to hold 
an annual cadets’ examinatior, to which candidates should only be 
admitted by nomination. 


A NEW PUBLICATION 


At this anxious time when we are all thinking of the Empire and how 
to bind its component parts more closely. and solidly together, special 
interest attaches to a scheme which we owe to Mr. Max Bellows, of 
Gloucester. It is, in brief, a society to be composed of all sorts of people 
having all sorts of interests, studies, and hobbies; such society to be 
, recruited from all parts of the Empire and the English-speaking world, 
with a special eye to those living in lonely, inaccessible districts, far from 
the mutual intercourse which is so precious a factor in a crowded island 
like ours. We areglad to know that Mr. Bellows’s idea is bearing fruit and 
that subscribers are steadily coming in. It is not ditficult to see what 
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value a scheme like this must possess if it eventuate on a considerable 
- scale, and its originator will, after his fashion, claim a place amongst 
the Empire-builders, and cause many to bless the name of Max Bellows 
for bringing a new interest into their lives. The society is to have its 
own monthly organ, appropriately named Zhe Link. Mr. Bellows has 
drafted a most interesting circular setting forth his plan in detail, and 
a letter addressed zo him at Gloucester will doubtless bring readers 
a Copy. 


A Hermit TURNED Looss.” . By A. Kawabata, Professor of the Keiogi- 
juku University, Tokyo. (East and. West, Lid.) 2s. 6d. net. 

The above is a very readable account of the experiences of a Japanese 
Professor in Egypt, Greece, Italy, and England. He states in his preface : 
“I went, I saw, I conquered, and my conquests, both active and passive, 
are offered to the public in the following pages.” They are certainly 
widespread and wholly delightful. They include a conquest in the Café’ 
Florence in London, where he spoke of things so wide apart as the Yellow 
Peril and Norman Angellism. On page 172 he states that “of all sculp- 
tures of Japan within my knowledge, the wooden image of the she-cat 
at Nikko comes up to the European standard of sculpture. He then 
explains that it was the want of polishable marble, not the want of genius, . 
which prevented Jingoro, sculptor of the she-cat, from being a Michel 
Angelo. There is in fact very much which the Western does not know: 
he should therefore read “A Hermit Turned Loose” and learn.—H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
A FAIR HEARING AND NO Havens ji 


AN URGENT QUESTION: THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
SOLDIERS AFTER THE WAR 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ASIATIC REVIEW ” 
SIR, l 
If you can afford me space I should like to add 

a little, (chiefly, of course, from his own writings, as he 
is the sole patentee of the scheme), to Captain Petaveľ’s 
most suggestive article in the current number of the Review. 
As the Morning Post observed on November 29th 
last, “ this- country has suffered terrible things because in 
time of peace the Government did not prepare for war; it 
will suffer worse things if zx time of war it does not prepare 
for peace”; and, though it is probable that Germany, which 
did prepare for war during forty years of peace, has suffered 
even more terribly, there is, of course, much wisdom in 
what the Morning Post says, and as long as the war 
lasts the great problem for ‘us all will be that of enlist- 
ing every available person in the ranks of the pro- 
ducers and making the very most of his or her labour. 
After the war, when we begin to disband millions of soldiers 
and at the same time cease manufacturing munitions on 
the present scale, we are likely to be confronted with a grave 
problem of just the opposite kind; but the great problem 
of to-day and that of to-morrow, diametrically opposite as 
they are, both demand that we should pay attention to what 
the Swiss have accomplished in the way of organizing even 
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the most unskilied labour to produce the main necessaries of 
life. The Swiss have developed a system of employing un- 
skilled workers in producing food-stuffs and othernecessaries, 
and have brought it to such perfection that they have made 
even tramps under sentence for vagrancy self-supporting. 

Now, the Boy Scout movement has shown beyond 
dispute thatthe labour of boys of twelve or more is worth 
quite as much as that of a tramp, and it increases very rapidly 
in value just according as it is properly trained. Evidently, 
then, we should improvize farm-colonies, where labour 
would be organized on the Swiss model, and employ in 
them as many boys as we can enlist for the national 
service of increasing our home-food production. Schooling 
could be continued in the farm-colonies. and the boys might 
remain in them, earning something the whole time until 
they had arrived at the required standard of proficiency in 
their brain-work. When they left they would be fit to be 
excellent colonists should employment be scarce after the 
war ; or, should ze war continue long, the older ones would 
have had the very best training to make them good soldiers, 
When once they had had a few practical object-lessons of 
that kind we should soon maze great use of boy-labour in a 
way that would be in the very highest degree beneficial to 
the boys themselves. 

Clearly this ‘scheme opens up many possibilities, 
not the least of which is the further development of the 
splendid Boy Scout movement, but with these developments 
I do not propose to deal at present. Just now I only wish 
to emphasize two facts: first, that the Swiss have attained 
economic success with a small organization on this very 
system, even though employing the most inferior kind of 
labour ; and, secondly, that the larger an industrial organiza- 
tion is, by so much the more productive it makes the labour 
of every worker it employs. There is, therefore, no 
question at all as tc whether we should succeed by employ- 
ing boys or soldiers (instead o? tramps) on a large scale. * 

And it is evidently our duty both to have “ industrial 
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resefves ” in order to fit our soldiers for civil life, and farm- 
colonies to put an end once and for all to blind-alley 
occupations. 

The duty presents itself with special urgency just now. 
We have called upon all physically ft young men to leave 
their vocational training to serve their country. We must 
offer them on their return a training that will give them a 
proper start in life. 

There is but one difficulty in the way—namely, that 
organization producing things mostly for the use and con- 
sumption of its own workers is something new anc quite 
different from a commercial organization, with entirely and 
perplexingly different economics. Therefore we shall not 
advance with confidence towards establishing ‘ industrial 
reserves” unless we have first tried and seen practically 
what can be done by similar organizations for boys. 

If, then, we do but act in time we can insure that those who 
have responded to: their country’s call will be absolutely 
secured from want on their return, and that, instead of com- 
peting for work, they will form an organization that will 
enable us to deal with any amount of genuine employment. 

Clearly, then, if we are to do our duty now by develop- 
ing to the utmost our food-production and our productive 
power generally, and if we are to be ready to do the best for 
our returning soldiers, we must lose no time in opening our 
still too insular eyes to what has been accomplished abroad 
in the way of farm-schools and self-contained organizations, 
and in putting the plan into practice as one of the most 
useful things we could possibly do at the present moment. 

Now, could not Captain Petavel’s services be utilized in 
trying his scheme on part of the land which I believe the 
Government propose to purchase for the settlement of 
soldiers after the war ? 


J. B. PENNINGTON, ° 
Hon. Sec. Educational Colonies and Self-Supporting 


’ ` Schools Association. 
3, VICTORIA STREET, 


April 8, 1916. 
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THE RESTORATION OF ARMENIANS 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ASIATIC REVIEW ” 
SIR, 


It has been suggested to me that it would be of 
interest to your readers to know the latest phase of the 
werk that the Armenian Refugees (Lord Mayor's) Fund, 
of which I have the honour to be Chairman, is doing for 
the remnants >f that ancient and much suffering people. 
All through tke winter we have been chiefly engaged in 
saving the lives of the 250,000 refugees who had escaped 
from massecre into the Russian Caucasus. Now, with the 
advance of the Russian Armies and the capture of Erzerum, 
Mush and Bitlis, and other places, the refugees are rapidly 
going back to their old homes, at any rate in the district of 
Van, and “others which are now securely held by the 
Russians. The Russian Governor of Van has issued an 
appeal for hele for this purpose. The need is very great 
owing to the immense number to be repatriated, and to 
the fact that they find everything in their old homes either 
des:royed or pillaged. The time for sowing is rapidly slip- 
ping away, and one of the appeals which has reached us 
from a very responsible quarter speaks of the need for 
12,500 yoke of oxen, costing in all 2,500,000 roubles, for 
ploughing purposes. This is only one small part of what 
will be needed if the people are to be put in a position to 
grow their own food before next winter. The Russian 
authorities and the Armenians in Russia are helping 
vigorously ; so ere the people of the United States. Our 
own Hon. Secretary, the Rev. Harold Buxton, has just 
taken a party, including a doctor, nurses and relief workers, 
out to Tiflis ; and they are proceeding at once from there to 
Armenia itself to give personal attention to the work of 
repatriation, and to saving the sick and starving Armenifins 
who are found wherever the Russian troops advance. 
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According to our information, in spite of the’ 500,000 
Armenians who probably lost their lives in the terrible 
massacres of last summer, there are at least another 500,000 
surviving ifi concentration camps and desert places. These 
it may be possible to help and to restore to their homes at 
some later stage of this war; for the present all we can do 
is to help the refugees whom I mentioned first—namely, 
those whose lives were saved last winter in the Russian 
Caucasus. 

If any of your readers will help us by sending a contribu- 
‘tion to our Hon. Treasurer, Lieut.-Colonel Gregory, at 96, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W., we shall be most grateful. 

Believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS, 
Chatrman. 


“AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN INDIA”* 


It would appear from Mr. Wacha’s paper that all is not so 
well with the Co-operative Banks in India as we had been 
led to believe. Mr. Wacha’s introduction of twenty-one 
pages to an essay of thirty-three is perhaps samewhat 
lengthy, and raises many controversial points into which I 
do not propose to enter now. I must confine my remarks 
to his comparison of the new Co-operative Banks, which he 
condemns, with the Agricultural Banks,which are, he says, 
“the only hope of salvation” for the Indian, as they have 
been for the Egyptian, ryot. 

Now, the comparison is not very clearly made in this 
paper, and it is not a subject of which I have any personal 
experience. What little experience I had was under the 
old Takavi system, and I must admit that it agreed exactly 
with Mr. Wacha’s description, on p. 10, that such advances 


# By the Hon. Mr. D. E. Wacha in the Jndian Journal of Economics 
for January, 1916. 


VOL. VIII. 2H 
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- “were looked at askance by the ryots, and not much availed 
of because of the trouble, vexation, and,even blackmail, to 
which they kad to submit before the advance could be 
secured.... The Takdvi advances were in no sense a 
help to the ryot to diminish the load of his indebtedness.” 
And yet there was the whole capital of the Government 
behind them, so that it cannot be the greater command of 
capital alone which differentiates the Agricultural Bank from 
the Co-operative Credit Society. Evidently, therefore, it 
can only be th2 management that was at fault in the case of 
“ Takavi,” and the want of capital in the new Co-operative 
Banks. The kte Sir Elwin Palmer, indeed, seems to have 
decided (so long ago as 1904) that Co-operative Banks in 
Incia are “all nonsense,” and that “anyone who. knows 
the natives of tne country knows they will never co-operate,” 
And yet caste is a fairly well-established co-operative society 
of a sort, and a good many people who once knew the people 
of India, perhaps as well as Sir Elwin, would agree with 
Mr. Dupernex that “the Indian village itseif has been from 
time immemorial a co-operative society, in which very often 
the land is held in common, and the ryots are accus- 
tomed to being jointly responsible for the revenue. The 
affairs of the village are managed by the village council, 
and, though the British Government have too often 
followed a policy of encouraging individualism, this ancient 
communism is szill strong. Upon this village system Mr. 
Dupernex suggested that the Government should graft the 
Raiffeisen Banks. of Germany. These banks, it need hardly 
be explained, are close societies of villagers who pool their 
entire credit, and thereby obtain cheap money from outside 
which they lend only to members at a slightly higher rate 
of interest than they pay. As the loans are only made for 
reproductive pucposes, and are amply safeguarded in a 
number of ways, there is hardly ever, out of the thousands 
of such banks in Europe, a case of failure, and by these 
means the German peasant has been delivered out of the 
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hands of the money-lender and.turned into a thriving 
farmer.” * | 
A great deal depends, no doubt, on how these new 
banks are managed, and how they are backed up finan- 
cially, but I hope we need not yet accept Mr. Wacha’s 
judgment as final. l 
J. B. PENNINGTON. 


* See “Truths about India,” p. 88. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


In the April number of the Astatic Review we drew 
attention to a paper which was read a few weeks ago by 
Mr. H. Chazles Woods before the Royal Geographical 
Society upon “ Communications in the Balkans.” As a 
copy of the zaper was not then in our hands, those refer- 
ences were of necessity very brief. With the consent of 
the Royal Geographical Society and of Mr. Woods, we 
therefore require to make no apology for now reproducing 
some furthe> extracts from the paper itself, which was 
published in z2e “ Geographical Journal” for April last. 
. The author, who held a commission in the Grenadier 
Guards for seven years, and who. served with that regiment 
in the South African War, has been a constant traveller in 
the Near Eas: during the last ten or twelve years. He 
has studied the political and military situations in 
Turkey, Bulzaria, Serbia, Roumania, Montenegro, and 
Greece. He has visited the Peninsula of Gallipoli, and 
has tramped the mountains of Albania and of Asia Minor. 
His knowledge of Turkish, enabling him to dispense with 
interpreters, means that he really gets to know the people. 
Indeed, in the words of the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, “ No one is better qualified to deal 
with a subject which is intensely interesting to all of us 
at this momert. I think he has spent there most of the 
. present century—at any rate, there are few years since 1900 
when he has nct been there. . . .” Or, as Lord Bryce skid : 
“I cannot prztend to anything like Mr. Woods’ know- 
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ledge. . . . We shall need all these data when we begin 
thinking upon what the future has in store for these 
regions where so many rationalities dwell intermingled, 
and so many rivalries and jealousies impede the restoration 
of a settled peace.” 

From the paper which fills about twenty-five closely 
printed pages of the “Geographical Journal,” and which 
contains countless important details, we reproduce the 
following extracts. 


The Balkan Peninsula is essentially the meeting-place of East with 
West. Whilst after the wars of 1912 and 1913 the European 
dominions of the Sultan were reduced in size from 65,350 square 
miles to 10,882 square miles, so large a part of the whole Peninsula 
belonged to Turkey until comparatively recent times that almost the 
whole area still shows signs of Ottoman misrule. This partly 
accounts for the extraordinary surprises by which the traveller is 
met in various parts of the Peninsula, In places the whole country 
appears to be perfectly European. In others, the traveller passes 
for miles across bare country, the soil of which is of a brown-red 
colour—country which almost reminds one of the veldt of South 
Africa. Again, as one wends his way by road or path through the 
Balkans, and particularly through Turkey, one finds that places 
which from the map would abpear to be centres of importance are 
made up of only a few houses located in the valley or half-way up 
some forbidding hillside. 

* ¥ *« *« % 4 

The Near East is therefore a land of contrasts. Although we have 
some of the monotonous scenery to which I have already referred, we 
also come upon the unexpezted in the opposite direction. For 
instance, the magnificent land-locked Bocche di Cattaro is a gem of 
beauty, the like of which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
surpass in Europe. Again, there are places, such as Sofia or Sarajevo, 
where civilization has advanced by leaps and bounds. The capital 
of Bulgaria, in 1878 little more than a collection of mud huts, is 
now a prosperous modern city. Equally, whilst the Austrians may 
not have given political satisfaction to the Slav population of Bosnia, 
they have undoubtedly made of its capital a city in which picturesque 
beauty is combined with modern comfort. Composed partly of 
modern and partly of Turkish houses, and nestled on both sides of 
the, narrow valley of the river Miljatka, Sarajevo is a place in which 
East certainly meets West. 

* * * * * 
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Although Turkey now forms but a very small part of the Balkan 
Peninsula, the ymestion of the existing communications in the whole 
area, under discussion has been largely influenced by the attitude of 
the Ottoman G=vernment. For years much of the politics of the 
Near East has +zrned upon railroad questions, and therefore, whilst 
considerable part: of the Peninsula had already passed out of Turkish 
hards before the construction of railways was practicable in such an 
area, yet up to the time of the Balkan wars the geographical distribu- 
tion of the EKurozean dominions of the Sultan was such as to give 
the Ottoman Government the deciding voice as to the construction 
of numerous lires leading through Turkey to the sea-coast. The 
buiding of roacs and railways would have carried with it economical 
as well as potcical advantages to the State, but their con- 
struction was opposed alike by Abdul Hamid-and by the Young 
Turks. This ocposition was sometimes due to internal political 
reasons, and som e-imes it resulted fram the existence of rival schemes 
supported by d:f2rent Governments, or by concession hunters who 
were directly or indirectly interested in them. Again, as large 
numbers of railrays in Turkey were built under a kilometric 
guarantee from the Government—a guarantee which assured the 
company in question a fixed gross income every year—it is well 
known that the Turkish authorities agreed to what was often a most 
extravagant sum, but only when the line in question was required 
for some strateckal purpose, or when its construction was forced 
upon the Sublim2 Porte by some more than usually active diplomatic 
representative at Constantinople. 
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By far the most important railway in the Balkan Peninsula is that 
which connects Selgrade with Constantinople. It constitutes the 
Balkan section of zhe ‘great trunk route from West to East. Of its 
total length of 659 miles, 212 miles are in Serbia, 271 miles are in 
Bulgaria, and thz remaining 176 miles are still in the Ottoman 
Empire, The lire, which has no kilometric guarantee, was built 
during the perioc between 1869 and 1888, when it was opened to 
through traffic. 
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Second only in significance to this line, and perhaps even destined 
now to play a raore important rôle, is the railway which connects 
Nish with Salonike. The length of the line is 278 miles. Following 
the valleys of the Vardar and the Morava this line takes the great 
high-road from werth to south across the Balkan Peninsula. If 
seriously improvec or rebuilt, and if better harbour facilities were 
available at Salonisa, this line would constitute the shortest and the 
most direct route from Europe to Egypt, India, and the Far Kast. 
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There remains one other railway of very considerable importance. 
It leaves the main Belgrade-Constantinople route at Kuleli Burgas, a 
Junction situated on the right bank of the river Maritsa, and lying at 
a distance of about eighteen miles to the south of Adrianople. This 
line forms the connecting link between the Constantinople-Adrianople 
Railway and Salonika. 
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After discussing numerous branch lines of Serbia and 
Bulgaria Mr. Woods proceeds: 


In Turkish Thrace the means of communication are still extremely 
indifferent, and this not only because of the lack of railways, but also 
on account of the bad state of: repair in which Turkish roads are 
always maintained. Whilst the construction of several railways has 
been under discussion for years the only one actually built is that 
which leaves the main route at Alapie and which runs in a northerly 
direction to Kirk Kilissa. With a length of about thirty-two miles 
this line was available for traffic about the time of the outbreak of 
the first Balkan war. It is important because it facilitates the 
means of communication between Turkey and South-Eastern Bulgaria 
by shortening the distance to be covered by road. 

With regard to the roads, if we ignore’ all minor routes, there are 
at least three which lead from railways in a northerly or north- 
easterly direction, ‘The first unites Adrianople in Turkey with 
Jambol in Bulgaria. The second runs in' a northerly direction from 
Kirk Kilissa towards the frontier. Both these were used by the 
Bulgarians in their advance during the first Balkan war. ‘There is 
also a road from near Chorlu to Midia on the Black Sea. 

On the south there are several roads connecting the coast of the 
Sea of Marmora with the railway from Constantinople to Adrianople. 
Without discussing those located in the more or less immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Ottoman capital, we have four so-called thorough- 
fares which are worthy of mention. The first two connect Rodosto 
respectively with Muradli and Baba Eski. ‘Their importance is that 
they enable troops, landed from Asia Minor at Rodosto, to be 
marched into the interior and towards Adrianople. The third runs 
from Rodosto by way of Malgara to Keshan, where it meets the main 
route by which land communication is maintained between Uzun- 
Keupri on the railway and the Peninsula of Gallipoli. This last- 
named road, which was practically rebuilt a few years ago, is 
certainly passable for all arms. Even before its completion, about 
the year 1910, it was feasible fór vehicles to travel by it without any 
danger of being stuck in the mud, and without any serious incon- 
venience to their occupants. The length of this road is about 
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seventy-five miles, and it passes through Keshan, over the Kuru Dagh 
Hills, and thence by Kavak and Bulair to the town of Gallipoli. 
* + * * * * * 
‘Towards tke end of his paper and after entering into a 
detailed discission upon the lines of advance from the 
Adriatic into the interior by way of Montenegro and 
Albania, Mr. Woods goes on to describe the more prin- 
cipal routes b which it is possible to advance into the 
heart of Bulgazia from the south and the south-west. 


The first or most easterly of these routes is that which connects 
Gunuljina on the Dede Agach line with Haskovo in Old Bulgaria. 
The greater part 2f the road, which now lies wholly in Bulgaria, was - 
constructed by zke Turks for military purposes during the closing 
years of the reign of Abdul Hamid. After the Balkan wars it was 
greatly improved sy the Bulgarians, who foresaw its enormous import- 
ance as a means of communication with the coast should they not 
have secured possession of the whole of the railway between Adria- 
nople and Dede Agach. Always well engineered and laid out, this 
road is certainly n3w practicable for motor traffic, for before the entry 
of Bulgaria into -ùe war it was easy to make the whole journey in a 
day, and by tbe ase of motor cars for hire in Haskovo or even in a 
motor diligence waich I believe maintained a daily service, 
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If we ignore tke road which leads into but not right across the 
Rhodopes from Drama, and which runs up the Mesta Valley, the next 
route by which it -s possible to advance right into the interior is that 
whica takes the valley af the Struma, and therefore hugs the banks of 
the river of that name. This line constitutes the natural outlet for 
Bulgaria towards the Ægean, and particularly by way of the port of 
Kavalla. It is fr this reason that the Government of Sofia was 
partic cularly anxic.s to obtain possession of that port, and to secure a 
frontier which gare to Bulgaria the whole Struma Valley. 

A good and theroughly passable Struma Valley road, about 110 
miles in length, ccrnects Demirhisar on the Salonika-Dede Agach rail- 
way with Radomir, a town on the Bulgarian line from Sofia to Kyusten- 
dil. About fifteer miles of this road are in Greek, whilst the remainder 

= are in Bulgarian, <erritory. Branching at Dupnitsa another runs to 
Sofia by way of Samakov. During the period which intervened 
between the two Eclkan wars this route was followed by postal motor 
diligences, and in >2ace time it is the one chosen by those possessed of 
motor cars who desire to travel rapidly from Salonika to Sofia witheut 
the inconvenience 4 a long railway journey by way of Nish, 
% * * # x # * 
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As the means of communication between the valleys of the Vardar 
and of the Struma are bad, the only route into Bulgaria which is 
worthy of consideration here is that which connects Kumanovo on 
the Uskub-Nish railway with Gyuveshevo, the Bulgarian frontier 
terminus. The road, about forty-six miles in length, is certainly 
passable for wheeled traffic, and it is probable that ere now iz has been 
rendered practicable for motors, After leaving Kumanovo it runs 
across an uninteresting tract cf country, where many of the mountains 
or hills greatly resemble enormous detached sugar-top kopjes. Much 
of the arable land produces tcbacco, whilst the remainder is devoted 
to the cultivation of maize. The area is sparsely populated, prin- 
cipally by Bulgarians, and tae name of an occasional village even 
betrays that its inhabitants are Pomaks (Moslem Bulgarians) who are 
numerous in certain districts of the Rhodope Balkans. 


* x % * * * * 


We devoutly wish that Mr. Woods’s admirable lecture 
had been delivered a year or more ago. There was much 
-in it that elucidated, in a manner we have not met else- 
where, the intricate problems of Balkan politics with 
which the question of communications is so intimately — 
bound up. In some respects it is a monumental study ; 
for whereas the ethnical and political conditions of a 
country or countries are subject to the changes imposed 
by the slow decree of time or the more rapid whims of 
fortune, the general geographical features remain for all 
time, and are the same for General Sarrail as they were for 
a Bragidas or a Cornelius Sulla. 
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ASIA’S HOMAGE TO SHAKESPEARE.* 


Upon the occasion of the tercentenary of Shakespeare, 
Dr. Gollancz (Honorary Secretary of the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary Committee) has very fittingly edited “A 
Book of Homage to Shakespeare,” which on May 1 was 
presented to the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. 

We are delighted to note that he has included several 
striking appreciations from Asiatic men of letters. India 
is represented by Ananda Coomaraswamy, the great 
authority on Indian Art; Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the 
Nobl Laureate; Mohammed Igval of Lahore; Sardar 
Jogundra Singh, the novelist. From Burma we have 
S. Z. Aung, the Buddhist scholar, and Maung Tin, editor 
of Khuddaka Patha. From Arabia, His Excellency 
Mohammed Hafiz Ibrahim; from Japan, Yuzo Tsubonchi, 
the translator of Shakespeare, and Gonnoské Komai, the 
war correspondent and poet. Chinese homage is paid by 
Liu Po Tuan, the poet. Ahmad Khan represents the land 
of Omar. Armenia’s tribute comes from the pen of K. H. 
Funduklian and Miss Zabelle C. Boyajian, whose poem was 
quoted by the Editor at the meeting. The following are 
a few short extracts : 

INDIA 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore : 


... At this moment, after the end of centuries, the 
palm groves by the Indian Sea raise their tremulous 


brancies to the sky, murmuring your praise. ; 


* «A Book of Homage to Shakespeare.” Edited by Israel Gollancz, 
Litt. D., F.B.A. Oxford University Press. 215. net. 1916. 
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Ananda Coomaraswamy : 


In honouring the genius of Shakespeare, we do not 
merely offer homage to the memory of an individual, but 
are witnesses to the intellectual, fraternity of mankind. 


BURMA 
Maung Tin: 


In spite of his vigorous appreciation of the world, 
Shakespeare shakes hands with Buddha in his utter 
renunciation of the world. 


‘CHINA 
Lin Po Tuan: 


The people of five continents look up to this high peak ! 


PERSIA 
Ahmad Khan: 


The spirit of Omar would not wish to be absent from 
the book of homage to the great master-poet of England— 
. the glory of the modern world. 


ARMENIA 
Labelle C. Boyajtan : 


What token shall my poor Armenia bring? 
No golden diadem her brow adorns. 

All jewelled with her tears, and glistening, 
She lays upon thy shrine her crown of thorns. 


ARABIA 
Mohammed Hafiz Lbrahim: 


Say to the men of the Thames, when the gathering in 
Shakespeare’s honour is listening to prose and verse: 
“ However great your pride in your mighty fleet, your pride 
in the unique bard is yez greater.” 


JAPAN 
Gonnoské Komat: 


Magical, myriad-minded, 
Thy mighty pen | 
Hath conquered all men, 
Even to the remotest bounds 
Of our wide earth! 





WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT 
HOME, BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


Wirta Sir Thomas Holdich as lecturer at the Royal Geographical Society 
on April 3, and “ Boundary-Making” as his subject, it goes without saying 
that he gave interesting information wita regard to the Indian frontier. 
As befitted the audience he addressed, his paper was concerned principally 
with zhe geographical problems of the subject, and he showed how the 
loose wording, or want of familiarity with actual fact, on the part of the 
politicians who made the treaties, gives serious trouble sometimes to those 
who have to carry out the work of demarcation. “A boundary bar,” he 
said, “is but an artificial impress upon the surface of the land, as much 
as a road or a railway; and, like the road or the railway, it must adapt 
itself to the topographical conditions of the country it traverses. If it 
does not, it is likely to be no barrier at all. Boundaries have been 
twisted out of every conceivable natural feature, with more or less success.” 
Illustrating the difficulties created through ignorance and the absence of 
maps and consequent resort to ‘the worst of all possible expedients, the 
straight line, Sir Thomas mentioned a cas2 in Africa, in which a meridian 
line was selected. The result was an awkward international complication 
as soon as it was discovered that a wide -ract of valuable land had been 
erroneausly assigned to England which had subsequently to be transferred 
to Belgium. The.dangerous antagonism which arose between the two 
great South American republics of the Argentine and Chili with regard 
to the partitioning of Patagonia was largely due to inaccurate and assumed 
geograohy. War seemed to be the only possible termination of the dispute, 
and many millions of money were spent in ships and armament, but 
fortunately stern good‘sense prevailed, and the British arbitration, crowned 
by the King’s award, was accepted with gratitude and relief. Sir Thomas 
also told how, in connection with the boundary between Russia and 
Afghanistan in Mr. Gladstone’s time, the Russian and British Commissions 
spent weeks of diligent searching for the post of Khwaja Salar, asa 
boundary objective on the banks of the Oxus; but the post had been 
washed in by the river and swallowed whole many years before the Com- 
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missions met. As an instance of loose phraseology, the words “the foot 
of the hills” caused serious disagreement in the demarcation of the 
boundary between Afghanistar and certain tribal territories deemed 
independent and beyond interference from the Kabul Government, The 
meaning was eventually taken to be the actual nullah bed. In another 
case the words “in an easterly direction to a junction with the Chinese 
frontier ” in the boundary between Afghanistan and Russia in the Pamirs, 
led to disagreement between the Russian and.British camps, and it looked 
as though winter would have to be spent in those altitudes. Fortunately, 
the weakness of geographical expression was recognized, -and clearer 
instructions wére received just in time for the British Commission to 
escape over the passes, deep in snow and shrouded with menating mists, 
back to sunny India, The selection of an impossible geographical feature 
to carry the boundary is another difficulty in delimitation. Sir Thomas 
instanced this in the demarcation of that part of the Indian frontier which 
separates Chitral and Kashmir interests from Afghanistan. The agree- 
ment defined the boundary as running parallel to the Chitral river at an 
even distance of. four miles from the bank. The result was that it fell 
on the spurs of a flanking range, about half-way between the summit and 
the foot, festooning itself from spur to spur, cutting across mountain 
torrents, dividing water rights in inaccessible valleys, and making a 
continuous ascent and. descent over some of the wildest, ruggedest, and 
most inaccessible parts of the Indian frontier. Fortunately, it was possible 
to suggest an alternative withoct much loss of time, and there was no great 
difficulty in effecting an alteration in the text of the agreement. As a 
contrast and to show the advarce in geographical knowledge, Sir Thomas 
gave details of the negotiations for the Canadian boundary from the Bay 
of Fundy to Juan di Fuca, which commenced late in the eighteenth 
century and lasted into the twentieth. 


“ Call Alexandretta of the future one of the greatest, perhaps the very 
greatest, seaport onthe Mediterranean, and you will not have overestimated 
its possibilities.” 

This was the emphatic statement of Mr. W. J. Childs, in his lecture on 
“ Asia Minor and the War,” given before the Central Asian Society on 
April 12. Mr. Childs has tramped more than 1,500 miles in Asia Minor, 
especially in the -districts of North Anatolia and the country round the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, which he described as “the real vitals of Asia 
Minor.” He pointed out that Alexandretta was proposed, a generation 
ago, as the western end of a’ British railway to India, and said that “we 
may look forward now to seeing that railway constructed sooner or later. 
We may be able to travel by rail from Charing Cross to Calcutta, and 
Cairo and Capetown. Whenever that comes about the route will be past 
the head of the Gulf of Alexandretta. The Gulf will have as much to do 
with railway communication between London and Africa as between London 
and India.” He laid stress on the fact that the Power which holds the Gulf 
and Portof Alexandretta will centrolrailway communication between Europe, 
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India, and Africa, and largely Persia, and that “there is no spot of equal im- 
portance in all Asiatic Turkey.” Further, Mr. Childs said that this “‘ vital part 
of Turkey-in-Asia’? may be called the ceatre of the whole German scheme 
in Asiatic Turkey. For a distance of fifty miles the Bagdad railway is never 
more than twenty-five miles from the sea, and here was to have been a great 
German port, the Mediterranean port, in fact, of the Bagdad Railway. To 
understand the importance of the port, it was necessary to consider the 
agricultural possibilities of the Cilician plain, the mineral riches of the 
distr:cts—the mines now worked in the Taurus are said to produce more 
silver than any in Europe—and other developments. Looking far ahead, 
Germany realized what was to be done in the Gulf of Alexandretta, and 
determined to make it the centre of the future economic development of 
Asiatic Turkey. It was to be the Hamburg and Trieste of Turkey-in- 
Asia. The Bagdad Railway was the first step in the process—a military 
railway at this stage to make the rest possible—a great trade between 
Alexendretta and Trieste and Fiume, for the Austrian partner in the 
scherme, and between Alexandretta and the North Sea ports a still greater 
trade for the German partner. The town itself, said Mr. Childs, is called 
unhealthy, a place of mosquitoes and malaria owing to marshes between 
it and the mountains, but Ibrahim Pasha, at the time of the Egyptian 
occupation of Northern Syria, made it his chief port, cut a canal, drained 
the swamps, with the result that mosquitoes and malaria disappeared. 
The canal has not been maintained and fever has returned, but there is 
no reason why the town should not be made healthy again: it has a good 

situation and an abundance of excellent water from the mountains. The 
possibilities of a harbour are also good ; all that is needed is to construct 
a snug harbour within the Gulf; a breakwater would present no difficulty 
in construction; it would not have to resist a great weight of wave; 
shingl2 and concrete are to be had in abundance, and there is deep water 
close inshore. The town is now the terminus of the short branch of the 
line which comes from the Bagdad Railway at the head of the Gulf. “In 
time to come,” said a German official to Mr. Childs, ‘ no doubt we shall 
take the railway under the Beilan Pass to Aleppo.” Mr. Childs summed 
up his lecture thus: 

“Ifat the present time the Gulf of Alexandretta is the most vital point 
in the Turkish Empire outside the capital, not less but more so will it be 
in any conceivable order of things which may follow the present war. . Its 
importance will increase with every year. You cannot well over-estimate 
what that importance will become if you consider the commercial and 
other developments likely to take place in the future between the Ægean 
and the Persian Gulf. You may be glad that Cyprus, covering this great 
position, remains a British possession.” 


ns memm 


The paper on “Scientific Agriculture in India,’ by Mr. James 
MacKenna, formerly Deputy Commissioner, Myaungmya, Burma, now 
designated Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, was read for 
him before the Society of Arts (Indian Section), on April 27, by Sir 
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Steyning Edgerley, and additional interest was given to the gathering by 
the presence of the chairman, Sir Robert Carlyle, who for more than seven 
years has been in close touch with agriculture in India and who retired 
. last year from the Council of the Governor-General. Mr. MacKenna gave 
some account of the growth of interest in, and provision for, scientific 
agriculture in this country, and showed how it was reflected in India. In 
the Budget of Lord Curzon’s Government, 1905-1906, the importance of 
improvement in agriculture in India was recognized and an annual pro- 
vision of twenty lakhs of rupees granted—afterwards raised to twenty-four 
lakhs. The story was told of the establishment of the Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa, and the lantern slides of the Institute were followed 
by others of Agricultural Institutes now to be found in several parts of 
India. “In most provinces,” wrote Mr. MacKenna, “there is now a 
Director of Agriculture as adviser to the local Government; under him 
Deputy Directors, each in charge of a circle, are posted at different 
centres, and, aided by a staff of Indian assistants, control the experi- 
mental, demonstration, and seed farms.” The crying need for India is 
good seed, the best seed, and plenty of it; but the professional seedsman 
is as yet practically unknown. The department has introduced improve- 
ment by selection of existing varieties, new crops and metkods, and 
hybridization. The mention of Pusa brought into prominence the work 
of Mr. and Mrs. Howard, Imperial Economic Botanists, and the wonders 
they have achieved with wheat, tobacco, and (to a less extent) with 
cotton, by the application of Mendelian methods. The work is slow and 
infinite patience is required, but a modest estimate put the area under 
Pusa wheats in a few years at 5,000,000 acres, which would mean an 
increase in the value of one crop only of £5,000,000. Mr. MacKenna 
gave particulars of what is being done for rice, jute, indigo, sugar-cane, 
and pointed out that as the staf of botanists increases, and mcre imme- 
diate problems of improvement by selection are solved, work on Mendelian 
lines will bulk larger and larger in the scientific work of the agricultural 
departments of India. “On a conservative estimate,” he added, ‘‘we 
claim that the annual increase tc the value of the agricultural products of 
India, as a result of the labours of the agricultural departments, is already 
over two and a quarter million pounds sterling, and I think it will be 
admitted that the policy of agricultural development which established the 
Pusa College and secured the scientific study of agricultural problems 
peculiarly Indian has been fully justified.” A final word was about agri- 
cultural co-operative societies, which make it possible to take improve- 
ments to groups of cultivators, bound together by common interest, instead 
of to isolated individuals worsing only for themselves. ‘In the har- 
monious union of these two great movements—scientific agriculture and 
co-operation—lies the economic future of India.” Siz Robert Carlyle gave 
interesting particulars about rice, wheat, and cotton, but said that although 
the areas under these crops were. large, the yield per acre was meagre, and 
the application of science imperative. The improvement of agriculture he 
declared to be the greatest problem of India to-day. Sir Robert strongly 
supported the lecturer’s statements with regard to co-operation, and paid 
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tribute to Lord Curzon’s interest in, and action for, agriculture and co- 
operation. Mr. A, Yusuf Ali urged that the co-operative -rate (9-12 per 
cent.) was still high for ryots, and that the co-operative ideals should go 
beyond the borrowing of money. Improved agricultural education, he 
insisted, was the crux of the matter. Other speakers were Sir Andrew 
Fraser; Sir Frederick Fryer, Sir Evan James, and Sir David Hamilton. 


At the annual meeting of the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association, at 
the Caxton Hall, on May 2, at which the President, Sir Herbert Roberts, 
Bart., M.P., took the chair, it was reported that there were many indications 
of advancing public opinion in India in favour of temperance reform, 
largely attributable, it was considered, tc the example of personal abstin- 
ence set by His Majesty the King-Emperor, The report also showed, for 
the first time for some years, an actual diminution of liquor consumption 
in most of the provinces in India. A resolution was passed unanimously 
at the meeting, urging that the Advisory Excise Committees should contain 
a larger representation of non-official opinion and be endowed with more 
effeczive power of control and restriction, and that there should be estab- 
lished in the provincial capitals Licensing Boards, as in Calcutta, vested 
with full and final authority to determine the number and location of all 
licensed premises within their areas. Sir Herbert Roberts regarded the 
Advisory Committees as a movement in che right direction for local veto. 
Another important matter, dealt with in the form of a resolution, was the 
drug habit in India. Mr. A. Yusuf Ali said that ten years ago cocaine 
was almost unknown in India ; now it has spread from the bazaars in the 
towns to the country, and whole areas are infected by it. . Cocaine, he 
maintained, was the worst drug ever invented by the malign ingenuity of 
man. He spoke also of the deplorable effects of hemp drugs and opium, 
and urged the necessity for giving the habit its death-blow. He thought 
the Advisory Committees would make greater headway if Government 
would remove the limitation of the minimum number of liquor shops. 
and the regulations should also apply -o drug shops. Other speakers 
were the Rev. Canon Masterman, Mr. Chancellor, m.p., Alderman Joseph 
Malins, Dr. Hooper, and Sir Krishna Gupta. P 
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“Writers on the East” were entertained at the Lyceum Club on April 
10; Miss G. E. Mitton, who presided, gave interesting information about 
her recent visit to Ceylon ; Sir Edwin Pears, speaking on Turkey, declared 
that ifa poll were now taken, nine-tenths of the Turks would vote for the 
extermination of the Germans. The Kaiser poses as the friend of Islam, 
but endeavours to suppress the religion in East Africa by the extension of 
pig-keeping. Sir Edwin’s stories of the Turkish Censor in peace time 
‘ were amusing. He refused to allow the Lord’s Prayer to appear in a 
_ Turkish translation of the Bible, stumbling over the words, “ Thy Kingdom 
come.” ‘There can be no attempt on the rights of the Sultan,”ehe 
declared. He censored “ Will you meet me at the river?” in a collection 
of hymns for children, as “the river,” of course, meant the Maritza, which 
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separates Turkey from Bulgaris. Mrs. Delane Stebbing spoke on Cyprus, 
and praised its forest-clad slopes as a health resort; many wounded men 
from Gallipoli had recuperated there. She thought disabled soldiers might 
be settled on the island and become fruit-growers for Egypt and Britain. 
She emphasized the importance of the position of the island, commanding 
Alexandretta. Sir George Scott, speaking of writers on the East, said that 
the people who pride themselves on “having been twenty years in the 
country and speaking the language of the people.” often produce ponderous 
books which few readers understand, and satirized the cold weather visitors 
who write books by quoting Lord Rosebery’s answer to a request that he 
would make a speech just after his arrival at Bombay: “ I have, been long 
enough in the country to write a book, but not to make a speech !” 


The Union of East and West gave a dramatic reading of “The Little 
Clay Cart,” at the Grafton Galleries, on April 4. The play is supposed to 
have been written by King Sudraka in roo B.C., and is stated by Professor 
H. Wilson to be of great interest in the literary and national history of the 
Hindus. Miss Victoria Drummond was particularly successful as the 
heroine, Miss Margaret Mitchell took other female characters, and Mr. 
Patrick Kirwan several male characters with insight and power. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier presided, and said that he had never been so impressed 
by a play as when he saw “ Savitri” given by the Union last year. He 
welcomed the work the Union was doing in bringing East and West into 
closer touch through drama and art, and wished it still greater success. 
Mrs. Pethwick Lawrence expressed warm interest and the wish that the 
work of the Union may extend and prosper. 


Miss Zinaida Vengerowa’s lecture on ‘‘ Dostoievsky and his Message to 
the World,” given to the London East and West Society, at 22, Cromwell 
Road, South Kensington, on April 29, not only aroused keen interest, but 
impressed the audience with the striking personality and remarkable 
genius of the Russian writer. Miss Vengerowa pointed out that to Indians 
Russia is the land of the unknown; to Russians India is the land of 
mystery} but she said that there was community of spirit between the 
great Russian writer who has expressed to the fullest and deepest Russia’s 
message to the world and the great Indian writer who has revealed India 
to the West : both saw all life as the manifestation of spirit. Dostoievsky 
felt the mystic harmony of life and death. Tagore wrote: “Because I 
love this life I shall love death as well.” Russia’s message to the world is 
endurance. Dostoievsky did not revolt against it; he regarded it as part 
of Russia’s spiritual ‘destiny: redemption through suffering. He gave 
forth the message in'his personal experience and his books. Miss Ven- 
gerova drew an impressive contrast. between Tolstoi, the spoilt child of 
fortune, and Dostoievsky, to whom, in addition to suffering and exile, the 
“‘well-soaped rope” in a public square in Petrograd was not denied; yet 
Tolstoi longed for personal suffering, and grieved because he was not able 
to sacrifice enough; Dostoievsky endured, and was full of love and pity 
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for suffering humanity. His novels cannot be understood unless it is 
understood that their foundation is the question of suffering humanity. Jn 
addition to giving the principal facts of Dostoievsky’s life and an illuminat- 
ing character sketch, Miss Vengerowa outlined with power and insight 
his most important novels. Dr. James Muirhead, London Corres- 
pondent of the American Nation, who presided, expressed the enthusiastic 
appreciation of the audience and their thanks to Miss Vengerowa for her 
most enlightening lecture. A. A. S. 


THE FIRST YEAR’S WORK OF THE “ RUSSIA SOCIETY.” 


It is not often that a newly-formed Society can show such a record of 
useful work as that shown by the report (covering only eleven months) of 
the first annual general meeting of the Russia Society, which was held at 
Speaker’s House on March 24. The President of the Society (the Speaker 
of the House of Commons) was fully justified in describing it as “very 
satisfactory.” The Society has rendered excellent service by numerous 
small acts, done daily and continuously, in creating a congenial atmos- 
phere of Anglo-Russian friendship. The recent suggestion that the 
Russian Easter, which fell this year on the same day as the English 
Easter, should be marked in the English Churches by the use of 
Russian hymns, etc., was acted upon by upwards of 1,000 clergymen 
throughout the’ British Isles. The Society is responsible for the teaching 
of Russian to more that 2,000 people, and more than 100,000 people 
have attended the lectures that have keen given by the Society, its 
members, and others at its instance. It has helped in the formation of 
local Societies with similar aims in Scotland and in other parts of the 
United Kingdom. It has given useful information about Russia and 
England to many thousands of inquirers, and has collected and supplied 
material to authors, writers, and lecturers, not only in England, but 
also in Russia. Thus what it has wished to say has been said in a 
number of books and numerous articles by different writers in their own 
way, which has lent variety and attractiveness to the propaganda of the 
Russia Society. Not the least remarkable feature of the activities of the 
Society is that the whole of the expenses for the eleven months, according 
to the audited balance-sheet, is the small sum of £332. It is not 
astonishing, therefore, that, in spite of opposition from unexpected 
quartezs, the Society has created for itself a position of influence in the 
public life of the country. All real well-wishers of Anglo-Russian friendship 
will wish the continued success of this rea:ly live and useful institution. 


The School of Slavonic Studies at King’s College (London University), 
inaugurated last autumn, has arranged for two public lectures on June 7 
and 14. The first will be on “The New Spirit in Russia,” by Professor 
Paul Vinogradoff, F.B.A., of Oxford, and the second on “ Panslavism,” by 
Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson. In view of the importance of increased know- 
ledge of Spain and the Spanish-speaking countries, a summer evening 
school has just started, and a course of pubiic lectures on Spain, Argentina, 
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Chile, and Central America, will be given in May and June. “Cervantes,” 
to whom, as to Shakespeare, world-wide honours are paid, will be the subject 
of a public lecture by Professor J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly on May -17, when 
the Spanish Ambassador will preside. All these public lectures are free, 


but it is advisable to apply at King’s College, Strand, for cards of 
admission in view of their popularity. 


The Shakespeare Tercentenary Festival which has attracted many Indian 
students and residents in London has been that given at the Royal Victoria 
Hall, usually known to Londoners as ‘The Old Vic,” close to Waterloo 
Station, and within a mile of the site of the.Globe Theatre, where Shake 
speare played in his own plays. The “Old Vic” has had a chequered 
history as a place of amusement. It began a hundred years azo with the 
best of intentions, but even Queen Victoria’s presence and patronage— 
hence its name—did not enable it to live up to them, and by the time a 
courageous woman, Miss Emma Cons, seeing the need of clean and good 
amusement for those who could only afford a few pence for a seat, 
grappled with the situation in 1880, the Old Vic had no character to lose. 
With the help of philanthropic friends, she transformed it into a People’s 
Opera and Concert House, with admission from 2d. to zs. It has remained 
for Miss Cons’s equally courageous niece, Miss Lilian Baylis, toadd drama 
to opera, and from last September to May 5 Shakespeare’s plays have 
been given five times a week, as well as such classical dramas as ‘‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,” ‘*School for Scandal,” and “The Rivals.” Miss 
Baylis was given a good send-off in her Shakespearean enterprise by 
Matheson Lang and his wife, Hutin Britten, and most welcome and invaluable 
help throughout the season by Mr. Ben Greet, who has devoted himself to 
the production of the plays, “tall for love and nothing for reward.” The 
Tercentenary Festival at the Old Vic has been worthy of the high aims of 
this admirable and national werk. A fortnight’s celebration—twenty-one per- 
formances including “ Hamlet” in its entirety and “ Henry V.” in the Eliza- 
bethan-manner—has attracted large audiences from both sides of the river, 
amongst whom have been hundreds of L.C.C. school children. The children 
have been present at many performances during the wincer, and the 
L.C.C, has counted attendance at the Old Vic as attendance at school. 
Part of the Festival was to present prizes to the girls and boys whose 
essays on the plays won ths prizes offered by the Old Vic and many 
friends. Ellen Terry, Mary Anderson, and Henry Ainley, took part in the 
Festival. Ellen Terry volunteered to appear a second time because she 
was so pleased with the Old Vic audience, and has promised to pay another 
visit in September, when it is hoped that the People’s Theatre will reopen on 
the hundredth anniversary cf the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
theatre. The enthusiasm was indescribable when two performances, ‘‘ As 
You Like It” brought the Festival to a close. The Old Vic Repertory 
€ompany fully deserve the ovation given, and the nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to Miss Baylis and Mr. Ben Greet. 
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‘OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


His Majesty the King-Emperor has been graciously 
pleased to-sanction the grant of a salute of eleven guns 
and the rank and status of a First Class Chief of the 
Bombay Presidency for life to His Highness Aga Sultan 
Sir Mahomed Shah, Aga Khan, G.c.8.1, G.C.LE. 


GOLD STANDARD RESERVE. 


Statement showing the form in which the balance of the 
Reserve was held on April 30, 19:6: 











in Inwia— 1 
Gold... ae si 24¢,060 
Temporary loan to Treasury balances, 
India as ni re 400,000 
. ee 4240,0b0 
in Enzland— 
Cash placed by the Secretary of State 
“Yor India in Council at short notice 5,841,333 
British and Colonial Governmert 
Securities (value as on March 3r, 
1916) as n „e 16,218,692 
—— 22,060,025 
26,300,085 
WALTER BADOCK, 
INDIA OFFICE, Accountant General. 


May 11, 1916. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


(“ASIATIC REVIEW” CALENDAR) 





Monday, May 15 and 22. London School of Economies (University of Lon- 
don). Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. Miss Czaplicka on “Poland, Past 
and Present.” 5 p.m. 

X 


Wednesday, May 17. National Indian Association. 21, Cromwell Road, 
South Kensington, S.W. Visit to Miss Margaret McMillan’s Clinic and 
Open-Air Schools, Deptford. Meeting Place, The Monument, London Bridge, 
2.15 pm. | 


Wednesday, May 17. Society of Arts. John Street, Adelphi, W.C. Mr. George 
Percival Baker on “ Hindu Haad-Painted Calicoes of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, and their Influence on the Tinctorial Arts of Europe. 
Chair: Sir Martin Conway. 4.30 p.m. 


Thursday, May 18. Royal Geographical Society. Lowther Ledge, Kensing- 
ton Gore, S.W. Dr. Kellan on * Notes on the Possibility of Ascending the 
Higher Himalayas.” At the Society’s House, 5 pm. « 


Sunday, May 21. Browning Settlement. Walworth, S.E. Indian Day. 
Speaker: Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe. Indian Music. 


Tuesday, May 23. - Russian Circle, Lyceum Club. 128, Piccadilly, W. Mrs. 
Sonia Howe on “ The Evolution of Russian Women.” Tea 4 p.m.; lecture 


4.30 p.m. 


Thursday, June 1. Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section). John Street, 
Adelphi, London. Professor Wyndham R. Dunstan, C.M.G., on “ The Work 
of the Imperial Institute for India.” Chair: Lord Islington. 4.30 p.m. 


Monday, June 5. Royal Geographical Soeiety. Sir Aurel Stein on his Recent 
Expedition to Central Asia. Burlington House, Burlington Gardens. 8.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, June 6. Anglo-Russian Literary Society. Imperial Institute, Lon- 
don. Edward Atkin, Esq., on “The Martyrdom of Armenia.” 3 p.m. 


Thursday, June 8. Angtlo-Russian Day. Caxton Hall, Westminster, 3.30- 
9.30 p.m. Organized by the Women’s Freedom League. Music, dances, 15 
minutes’ lectures; Exhibition cf Arts, Crafts, etc. Tickets, 2s. 6d. and Is. 
Part of proceeds will be devoted to the Russian Prisoners of War Fund. 


Wednesday, June 21. Central Asian Society. 22, Albemarle Street, London. 
Mrs. Roe on “ China.” Tea 4.25 p.m.; lecture 4.45 p.m. 


we 


Friday, June 23. Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section). John Street, 
Adelphi, London. Sirdar Daljit Singh on “ The Sikhs.” 4.30 p.m. 


Tuesday? July 4. Anglo-Russian Literary Society. Imperial Institute, Lon- 
don, Miss M. Ashurst Biggs on “ Poland.” 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


RAJPUT PAINTING, being an Account ol the Hindu Paintings of Rajasthan and 
the Panjab Himalayas from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century, described in 
their relation to Contemporary Thought, with Texts and Translations, by ANANDA 
Coomaraswamy, Vol. L, Text, Imp. 4to. map and xz illustrationsin the text ; Vol IL, 
Plates, Imp. 4to., 108 plates. 2 vols., £5 5s. net, 


AJANTA FRESCOES, being Reproductions in Colour and Monochrome of Frescoes in 
some of the Caves at Ajanta, after copies taken in the years 1gog-191r by Lady 
HERRINGHAM and her Assistants. With Introductory Essays by various members 
of :he India Society. Portfolio, 43 plates, and text. £4 4s. net. 


THE GODS OF NORTHERN BUDDHISM. Their History, Iconography, and 
Progressive Evolution through the Northern Buddhist Countries. By A. GETTY. 
W:th a General Introduction on Buddhism translated from the French of 
J. Deniker., Illustrations from the Collection of Henry H. Gerry. With 10 
plates in colour and 54 plates in black and white, Demy 4to. £3 3s. net, 


TAMIMUZ AND ISHTAR. A Monograph upon Babylonian Religion and Theology, 
containing extensive extracts from the Tammuz Liturgies and all of the Arbela Oracles. 
By S. Lanepon, @8vo,, with six plates. ros, 6d. net. 


INDIAN THEISM. From the Vedic to -he Muhammadan Period. By NIcHoL 
Macnicor, 8vo. 6s,net. (Religious Quest of India Series.) 


THE HEART ‘OF JAINISM. By Mrs. SINCLAIR STEVENSON, with an Introduction 
by G. P. TAYLOR. 8vo. 7s, 6d, net. (Religious Quest of India Series.) 


THE HEART OF BUDDHISM, being an anthology of Buddhist Verse, translated 
and edited by K, J. SAUNDERS. 1s, 6d. net. (The Heritage of India Series.) 


TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE, A.D. 1635—1668, by Francois BERNIER, 
translated and annotated by A. CONSTABLE. Second edition, revised by V. A, SMITE, 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net; on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


RAIVMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL, by Major- 
General SLEEMAN. Revised annotated edition by V. A. SMITH. Crown 8vo. 6s. net; 
on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


VISITS TO MONASTERIES IN THE LEVANT. By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, 
jun., with an introduction by D. G. Hocarty. Fcap. 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 
25. 5d. net. Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


KEIGWIN’S REBELLION (1683-84). An Episode in the History of Bombay, 
By R. and O. Srracurey. With 3 illustrations and 2 maps. 8vo. 7s, 6d., net, 
Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. A History of the Osmanlis 
up to the death of Bayezid I (1300-1403). By H. A. Grppons. 8vo., with six maps, 
ros, 6d, net. 


RUSSIAN GRAMMAR, By Nevitt Forges. Crown Svo. 6s. net. 


A FIRST RUSSIAN READER, from L. N. Torstoy. With English Notes and a 
Vocabulary. By Percy DEARMER and VyacHEsLaR A. TANANEVICH. Crown 8vo. 
rs. 5d. net, 
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Complete Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, B.C. 
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Everyone interested in the commercial development 
or the political and racial questions of Egypt, the 
Balkans, Persia, and the Levant, should read 


THE NEAR EAST 


In an article contributed to the ‘‘Westmiuster Gazette” 
Sir Harry Johnston wrote:—‘‘If the average Englishman 
desires . . . to keep himself abreast of the intelligent in the 
study of foreign affairs, I recommend to his notice . . . 

. THE NEAR EAST.” 


Sixpence Weekly. £1 per Annum (post free). 


Of all Bookstauls and Newsagents or o) 
THE PUBLISHERS, 16-17, DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Everyone interested in the affairs of India should read 


THE INDIAMAN 


“A WEEKLY LINK WITH INDIA” 


(With which are incorporated “* The Overland Mail” and “The Homeward Moil.’’} 


Two editions—one for home circulation and one for readers in India, 


Sixpence weekly. £1 per annum (post free). 
Of all Bookstalls and Newsagents, or of the Publishers, 


16-17, Devonshire Square, London, E.C, 





NATIONAL INDIAN .ASSOCIATION 


IN AID OF 


SOCIAL PROGRESS AND EDUCATION IN INDIA 


The objects of the Association are: 


(z) To extend in England a knowledge of India, and an interest in the people of that country. 
(8} To co-operate with all efforts made for advancing education and social reform in India. 
{c} To promote friendly intercourse between English people and the people of India. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. “THE INDIAN MAGAZINE AND REVIEW.” (Included ir the Subscription of 
Members and Associates.) 3s. 6d. per annum, post free. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—Lire MEMBERS, Ten Guineas, ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS: Members, One Guinea; Country 
Members, Ten Shillings; Associates (Students), Five Shillings. . 


London Office: 21, CROMWELL ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. Hon. Sec.: MISS E. J. BECK 


ARARAT 


A SEARCHLIGHT ON ARMENIA 





Price 6d. 
Annual Subscription 6 Shillings 


ered 


All commnfunications affecting this periodical should ‘be addressed to the Editor, 
“ Ararat,” The Armenian United Association of London, 44, Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, London, W. 
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MUSLIM INDIA 


ISLAMIC REVIEW. 
RELIGION, ETHICS, POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART, COMMERCE 
A Monthly Journal devoted to tie Jarred of the Muslims. 
Edited by KHWAJA KAMAL-UD:DIN, B.A.,. LL.B. 
Office: THE MOSQUE, WOKING. 


: ? 
“THE PHILOMATH 
The Oficial Organ and Journal of Proceedings of the Société 
Internationale de Philologie, Sciences et Beaux-Arts. 
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MONTHLY - THREEPENCE 


OFFICE: 39, UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 


A HERMIT TURNED LOOSE 


BY A. KAWABATA 


(PROFESSOR OF KEIOGIJUKU UNIVERSITY, TOKYO), 


AN ACCOUNT OF EUROPEAN TRAVELS BY A JAPANESE TOURIST 
253 pp. With 28 Illustrations, 2 in colour. 


2/6 net. 


This is a very readable description of the impressions and “adventures” of a 
Japanese Professor in India, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, and, lastly, England. 





“ He had the luck to meet with delightful people, and since like draws to like we shall 
not be far wrong in crediting the Hermit with his own share of the travelling virtues, 
All to!d, itis a pleasant record, well worth pttting in print, and the English, which is 
entirely the Professor’s own, is clear and accurate, and not devoid of a certain picturesque- 
ness.’ —The Japan Advertiser, 


‘The quaintly precise English of ‘A Hermit Turned Loose,’ by A. Kawabata (East 
and West, Ltd., 2s, 6d. net) is reminiscent of Joshio Markino’s studies of western life. 
The aathor of this book set out to enlarge his mental outlook by travel, and his diary of 
experience in Egypt, Greece, Italy, and Eng-and, is az once interesting and amusing, 
both by reason of the subject matter and the method of expression. It is a captivating 
little book, and decidedly one to read, if only Zor the sake of the novel view-points (to 
Western minds) that it discloses,’’—Land and Water. ó 


EAST AND WEST, LIMITED 
3, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W, 
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. INDIAN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE: THE 
LESSONS OF THE WAR 


By Sır ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.1.E. 


N 


Tue exceedingly valuable “Imperial and Foreign Trade 
Supplements,” which the Z77zzes now publishes every month, 
were started in April with a telling message from the Right 
Hon. W. H. Hughes, the eloquent and courageous Labour 
Premier of the Commonwealth of Australia, which concludes 
with these words : 


“The organization of our Empire trade is one of 
the vital duties before us. It is a necessity in the 
defence and security of our race. The hour has come, 
and we look for action.” 


Whilst the relations between the various States of the 
British Empire will be profoundly modified in almost every 
respect by the events anc the lessons of the Great War, it 
cannot be doubted that the change will be especially marked 
in regard to their mutual, fiscal arrangements. It is now 
agreed among us all, without difference of race, creed, or 
party, that the Empire must be as far as possible self- 
contained and self-supporting, that “never again” shall 
Germany be permitted to control our key-industries, some 
of which are vital to our national existence. 

Mr. Runciman, the President of the Board of Trade, has 
officially declared that if, after the war, we are successfully 
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_to defend our industries and commerce from the dumping, 
the “ peaceful penetration,” and the other artful devices of 
Germany, we must lay out our plans for doing so at once, 
and not wait unprepared for the deluge that will inevitably 
come after the declaration of peace. 

“And in the same debate, the President made the follow- 
ing memorable declaration: 


“ One hon. gentleman in the course of this debate 
drew attention to the fact that there were some 
- industries which were almost entirely in German hands 
before the war broke out. ... Every one of these 
articles, glass, chemicals, dyes, electrical apparatus, 
and I could name about a dozen others, were indus- 
tries of vast importance not only to us as a great com- 
mercial country, but as a fighting country. Without 
these glass articles, without some of the porcelain 
articles which are essential for electrical construction, 
without the best type of magneto, without some of the 
best of our chemicals, and without a great. range of 
dyes, which used to be manufactured in Germany, we 
were placed at a great disadvantage. Never again 
should that happen. This is more than a mere matter 
of competing with Germany. It ought to be part of 
our national organization. There should be no essen- 
tial article, either for the arts of peace or for the arts 
of war, upon which we cannot ‘within the Empire lay 
our hands.” 


Mz. Runciman’s vigorous denunciation of German “peace- 
ful penetration” has been echoed by the other Liberal 
members of the Cabinet. For instance, in the House of 
Lords, on March 11, Lord Crewe said : 


“What was it Germany had done on the commercial 
side to cause a great many people, both in France and 
this country, to determine that she should not have the 
power to continue in the same line of action in the 
years tocome? She had combined commercial expan- 
sion with political intrigue with an audacity and with 
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a success which, so far as he knew, had no parallel 
in the past.” 


And the Zzmes, commenting on Mr. Hughes’s great 
speeches, wrote : 


“The immediate point is that British people all over 
the world, like their Allies in Europe, have realized 
that German trade was a weapon forged against them, 
and that the same weapon will be at their throats again 
unless they make its use impossible. When all are 
agreed about the end, the means are not difficult to 
devise. The first’ thing necessary is that we and the 
Dominion peoples should develop the habit of doing 
things together.” 


It is satisfactory to observe that Mr. Runciman’s “ never 
again,” with regard to the control of our most important in- 
dustries that had been usurped by Germany before the war— 
in India we had permitted her to obtain a practical monopoly 
of our wolframite or tungsten, and the greater share of our 
manganese ore, and of our raw hides and skins, and our 
raw cotton, all essential raw materials for the production of 
munitions and war-equipment—has been repeated with 
approval, not only by the solid Unionist party, not only by 
all our oversea Dominiors, not only by the public opinion of 
India, but also by such typical and sincere Free Traders as 
Mr. McKenna, Lord Cromer, the editor of the Spectator, 
Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. Hodge, Sir Leo Chiozza Money, Sir 
A. Markham, and indeed the whole intellectual side of the 
Liberal party. And Lord Cromer, in a.letter to the 
Spectator of February 19, specially mentions India—on 
whose economics he is one of the greatest living authori- 
ties—as bound to receive. Preference for her products 
among the other States of the Empire, to the exclusion of 
German control; while Lord Hardinge and Sir Harcourt 
Butler have promptly given practical effect to the suggestion 
bŷ commandeering the sources of the German supply of 
tungsten, 

It has been vainly asserted in the Zzmes by that eminent — 
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French statistician, M. Yves Guyot—who is probably the 
last surviving advocate of Free Trade in France—that 
“the.war has proved to us once more that a nation cannot 
be self-supporting ; it was the Utopia which the German 
Empire sought to realize according to List’s formula, yet 
the latter was willing to admit that it would be impossible 
to grow cotton on the banks of zhe Spree.” That may be 
true enough of Germany, or of France, or even of the 
United Kingdom if we stood alone in the world. But it is 
absurdly untrue of the British Empire when we include 
India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Alike in food, in raw materials, and in manufactured pro- 
ducts, the Empire at the present moment is far more than 
self-supporting. The various States of the Empire, 
blessed with every range of climate, from the Arctic regions 
of Northern Canada to the tropical and sub-tropical dis- 
tricts of India and Ceylon, can richly supply every possible 
need of themselves and each other, and still have an ample 
marzin of production for foreign trade. 

In a remarkable interview that was granted to a repre- 
sentative of the Press by Sir John Hewett, one of the 
most distinguished of retired Indian proconsuls, the ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces declared 
bluntly that “a little of Mr. Hughes in India would do an 
immense amount of good.” It cannot be doubted that the 
cleaz and resolute notes of Mr. Hughes’s speeches have 
resounded as a patriotic trumpet-call throughout the British 
Empire, and his arguments for an Imperial trade policy’ 
apply even more forcibly to India than elsewhere. 

For inasmuch as up to now the fiscal systems of the 
United Kingdom and India have been based on what 
are known as “Free Trade” principles, there is no reason 
in tae world why at any rate those two States should not 
unite in mutual Free Trade (subject to certain revenue con- 
siderations), while joining the Dominions in a system of 
closs Imperial Preference, giving to our Allies and, to 
friendly neutral States a favourable tariff, and treating our 
enemies and unfriendly neutrals exactly as they treat us. 
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That India may expect some such change in her fiscal 
policy, to accord more closely with her wishes as expressed 
by the_non-official members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, can be gathered from the words of Sir W. Meyer, 
when replying to Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s amendment 
on this year’s Budget. The Indian Finance Minister 
on March 1 last, when speaking on that amendment, 
explained that the Government of India had been disposed 
to deal with the question of the excise and import duties 
on cotton goods, but that 


“ His Majesty’s Government,” he said, “feel that 
the fiscal relationship of all parts of the Empire as 
between one another and the rest of the world must 
be reconsidered after the war, and they desire to leave 
the question raised by the cotton duties to. be con- 
sidered then in connection with the general fiscal policy 
which may be thought best for the Empire.” 


On this very satisfactory assurance, Sir Ibrahim, with 
the full concurrence of all the Indian members of the 
Council, both official and non-official, withdrew his 
amendment, And at the close of the debate, the Viceroy, 
with that fine sense of honourable dealing that has marked 
His Excellency’s rule, emphasized the momentous words 
of Sir William Meyer. He referred to them with 
enthusiasm, and added : 


“Now I wish to be very careful in not reading into 
this declaration an interpretation that would not be 
justified, but I think I am fully justified in saying that 
it contains an assurance that the matter will be re- 
considered after the war in connection with the 
general fiscal policy of the Empire, and that the best 
interests of India are being taken into account in 
postponing the decision about the cotton duties, which, 
after all, form a fraction of the fiscal system built up 
in India. We are all unanimous, I think, as to what 
the best interests of India in connection with the 
cotton duties may be, and we regard this declaration that 
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I and my Government have been authorized to make 
in the name of His Majesty’s Government as a far- 
reaching pronouncement of statesmanship and full of 
hope and promise, implying, as it does, the possibility, 
or I might even say probability, of a broad recon- 
sideration of the fiscal interests of India from a new ` 
angle of vision. It seems to me to mark a new. 
departure in that it places the future position of India 
much higher than would: have been done by the simple 
acceptance of the proposals of the Government of 
India, and I think the Government and people may, 
with this declaration before them, await the future 
with patience and confidence.” 


It is a matter of:common knowledge that immense stocks. 
of manufactured goods are being accumulated in Germany, . 
by the aid of the Kaiser’s Government, to be used after 
the declaration of peace in the capture of foreign trade— 
and especially the trade of the United Kingdom and India 
—by dumping, the proceeds of which will enable her to 
pay her debts and recover her economic position, whether 
victorious or defeated in the war. It is also known that 
Germany is actively preparing the way for a vastly extended 
Zollverein, commencing with the commercial federation of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary and Turkey and Bulgaria, 
and continuing with the admission to it on very favourable 
term's of such of the neutral Powers as can be bribed to 
join it. It is well, therefore; that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment recognizes that these cunning devices must be met 
and countered at once and at all costs. | 

Sir Algernon Firth and the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce have impressed on the Government this un- 
doubted fact, that in all parts of the Empire the establish- 
ment of a new commercial industry is a matter of consider- 
able difficulty and risk; capital has to be provided, and 
expert supervision as well as skilled and unskilled labopr, 
also machinery, land, buildings, and other plant. In India, 
it would be absolutely quixotic for any capitalist to embark 
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on such a costly undertaking, if he is to be liable (as he 
has always hitherto been liable) to see his business first 
undersold, and then bought out, by a foreign protec 
competitor. 

The very least that the Indian Government can do, in 
order to encourage Indian enterprise to step in to occupy 
the immense field of industry that is just now offered by 
the knocking-out of Germany and Austria-Hungary, is to 
give an authoritative pledge that after the war measures 
will be taken, if necessary, to insure that such enterprises 
shall not be crushed by the untaxed dumping of protected 
foreign goods. 

India alone on its present production—or at least with 
that fair encouragement that would be afforded by a 
moderate preference—could supply both itself and the 
United Kingdom with all requirements in the following 
food-stuffs and raw materials, and perhaps others : 


Wheat,- rice, maize, sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
bananas, tobacco, raw cotton, raw jute, raw hemp, 
raw flax; oil-seeds and oil-cake, raw hides and skins, 
lac, indigo and vegetable dyes, teak-wood, bamboo, | 
wood-pulp, spices, manganese ore, tungsten, monazite, 
mica. | 


Before the war, these valuable raw materials were 
generally bought by Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians 
—about 50 per cent. of the total export of raw hides and 
skins were taken for their leather industry—-worked up in 
German factories, and then the finished products were 
dumped back on India, or sent to England to undersell 
our factories. When India is able to expand her industries 
an her own way, much of this vast wealth of raw material 
will be worked up in the country to supply her own needs, 
with an immense margin for export, to enrich Indians with 
the proceeds. | 
e It is, of course, fully understood that, during the war 
and under a- Coalition Government, no permanent and 
sweeping change of the Indian fiscal system is possible. 
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But not even the strictest Free. Trader could fairly object 
to the Government giving a pledge—to those who will 
now act as pioneers, and under Government sanction and 
supervision establish the plant for a new industry——that if 
after the war foreign nations, by dumping and in other 
ways, endeavour unfairly to crush these industries, suitable 
measures will be officially taken to meet and foil these 
unfair alien attacks; and it may confidently be alleged 
that, with this reasonable and moderate guarantee to sup- 
port freedom of trade, factories might at once be started in 
India, with every prospect of commercial success, not only 
in the great textile and metal industries in which a com- 
mencement has already been made, but also in such miscel- 
laneous lines as (1) glass and glass-ware (especially in the 
manufacture of churvzs or bangles), (2) matches, (3) paper 
and paper-pulp, (4) tobacco and cigars and cheap cigarettes, 
(5) tanning and the manufacture of leather goods of all 
sorts, (6) oils and oil-cake, and (7) soap and candles of all 
kinds. N | 

In the Asiatic Review of October, 1912, in an article 
on “India and the Sugar Bounties,” I showed, in minute 
detail how the immensely valuable and almost universal 
Indian sugar industry had been ruined by our mistakes in 
fiscal policy. J then wrote : 


“There was a time when India produced half the 
sugar of the whole world. Even now it is believed 
that she produces far more than any other country, 
and about ten times as much as the West Indies. In 
1851 India exported to Great Britain alone over 
1,500,000 cwts. of raw sugar, and for many years 
sugar was nearly her most valuable export. Now 
her export is practically non-existent, while she is 
compelled to purchase from abroad for her own internal 
consumption every year sugar to the enormous value 
of seven millions sterling! Sugar—the indigenoys 
product of India, the commodity which she ought to 
ke able to produce more cheaply than any other country 
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in the world if natural laws counted for anything, the 
commodity which ske used to export in enormous 
quantities until modern fiscal conditions made it im- 
possible—is now her largest import, save only textile 
manufactures! It is needless to say that the vast bulk 
of this huge import comes from Protected countries.” 


In this year’s Budget she Government has done much 
to atone for this injury to India by imposing an import 
duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem on imported sugar. But 
owing to a prudish fear of Imperial Preference, this tax 
will grossly injure the loyal colony of Mauritius—just as 
the 74 per cent. import duty on boots and shoes will injure 
Northampton, and the export duty on raw jute will injure 
Dundee, for the same reason. 

The Azndu of Madras of January 21 out forth a most 
instructive and interesting article on the possibi-ities of 
Indian industrial expansion after the war, which warmly 
advocated the appointment by the Government of India of 
a strong Committee to deal with the problem in all its 
aspects, and to formulate specific recommendations, as 
asked for in the motion of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla in this 
year's Budget debate. The result has been the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, the personnel of which—including 
such great authorities as Sir Thomas Holland, the famous 
ex-Director of the Indian Geological Survey, Sir Rajendra 
Nath Mookerji, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, and other 
equally competent industrial experts—is undoubtedly strong. 
This is universally accepted in India as a small step in the 
right direction. The influential and scholarly Wednesday 
Review of Trichinopoly, edited by the Rao Bahadur Raja 
Ram Rao, acclaimed the first announcement of the Com- 
mittee in these words: | 


“We cannot feel sufficiently thankful to His Excel- 
lency Lord Hardinge for this crowning service done 

” to the country, and to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
Secretary of State for India, whose zeal for Tariff 
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Reform and the development of the resources of the 
Empire by indigenous effort is well known.” | 


But alas! the timidity of the ultra-Free Traders among 
the Home authorities so limited the scope of the inquiry 
as to deprive it beforehand of much of its value. Everyone 
in [ndia understands that no permanent change of the Indian 
fiscal policy, except by universal consent, can be actually ` 
carried out during the war. It is simply bigotry that would 
forbid an immediate investigation of the pros and cons of 
the whole problem ; and yet this is how Sir William Clark 
—in a speech that was otherwise somewhat in the nature 
of a recantation of the extreme Free Trade views with 
which he was generally credited when he was sent out to 
the Indian Council some five or six years ago by the 
Home Government—described the limitations imposed on. 
the Committee. It was to inquire, he said: 


“(a) Whether new openings for the profitable em- 
ployment of Indian capital in commerce and industry 
can be indicated ; (6) whether and if so in what manner: 
Government can usefully give direct encouragement: 
to industrial development (1) by rendering technical 
advice more freely available, (2) by the demonstration 
of the practical possibility on a commercial scale of 
particular industries, (3) by affording directly or in- 
directly financial assistance to industrial enterprises, 
or (4) by way of other means which are not incompatible 


with the existing fiscal policy of the Government of 
India.” 


On this, the Wednesday Review says: “We hope that 
the work of the Commission will net be fettered by any 
such restriction.” 

And the Calcutta Englishman, the leading representative 
of commercial India, in its issue of March 24, says: 


“The necessity for immediate action in this matter 
is imperative. It is no use waiting until the end of 
the war.. This may be a long way off yet, but if it 
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comes when the commercial community of India are 
still without a clearly defined policy they will find the 
Government as ready as ever to sacrifice or ignore 
their interests, and to accept conditions which may be 
highly prejudicial to British trade. We pointed out a 
few days ago that the Government is in a dangerous 
state of uncertainty on all these questions affecting the 
future of the German trader in India. It has no mind 
of its own, and it has only been induced to do the 
little it has done in the way of closing down German 
firms by continual badgering on the part of Chambers 
of Commerce. As to the future, however, it preserves a 
strictly non-committal attitude very much at variance 
with the staunch anti-German spirit that is gradually 
taking possession of the Home Government, despite 
the Free Traders and a few aforetime friends of 
Germany who still remain entrenched in the Ministry.” 


And the same influential journal, writing of the many 
advantages of an immediate investigation of the claims of 
India to a prominent place in the coming Commercial 
Federation of the Empire, says: 


“Tt isan interesting and potent fact that on this 
policy English and Indian opinion in this country are 
in practical agreement. It was one‘of the most dis- 
tinguished of our Indian fellow-subjects that moved in 
the Imperial Council, long before the war was thought. 
of, a resolution in favour of Imperial Preference. The 
war has compelled the most ardent Free Traders to 
abandon their old standpoint and to accept the doc- 
trine of Imperial Preference as the right and the 
inevitable policy for the Empire to pursue.” - 


The Euglishman's reference here is, of course, to the 
famous resolution moved in the Imperial Legislative 
Council on March 17, 1913, in favour of Imperial Pre- 
férence, proposed by the then leader of the non-official 
Indians in the Council, and concurred in by all the Indian 
members, official as well as non-official. Sir Gangadhar 
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Chitnavis moved the resolution, which recommended to the 
Governor-General in Council tke desirability of “ consider- 
ing financial measures for strengthening the resources of 
the Government, with.special reference to the possibility of 
increasing the revenue under a system of Preferential Tariffs 
with the United Kingdom and the Colonies.” In his speech 
proposing the motion, Sir Gangadhar said: 


“Since 1902, when the Colonial Prime Ministers 
at their conference in England adopted a resolution in 
favour of Preferential Tariffs, English economic opinion 
has undergone a great change... . The idea has 
caught on. It is bound to develop in England, flanked 
by a Protectionist Europe on one side and a Protec- 
tionist United States on the other. India has so far 
not been admitted, so to speak, to the confederacy, but 


in any rational scheme of preference she cannot be 
ignored,” 


Such a scheme, Sir Gangadhar pointed out, would conduce 
to the solidarity of the Empire, and would secure for India 
in the Colonial markets “a better and more dignified posi- 
tion than we now have.” 

When this resolution was accepted and actively supported 
by the whole of the purely Indien element in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, the guzetus was given, once and for 
all, to the silly talk of some of the more ignorant or more 
fanatical Free Traders here in Britain who professed to 
believe that if Imperial Preference were accepted by the 
United Kingdom, then the leaders of Indian public opinion 
would demand for the Indian cotton-mills, not Imperial 
Preference, but hostile Protection against Lancashire! 
This silly suggestion was only rendered plausible by the 
fraudulent ‘substitution of the well-defined term “ Protec- 
tion”? for the equally well-defined and entirely different 
term “Imperial Preference.” For the fact that the 
suggestion is a foolish and childish one is obvious*on 
the face of it when the term “Imperial Preference” is 
used, for the latter term implies that the United King- 
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dom .gives to the products of India a fiscal preference, 
and may, therefore, fair'y expect to receive the same 
friendly treatment from India (and certainly not a hostile 
protective tariff) for the products of ,Lancashire, and other 
British and Colonial products. And that friendly treat- 
ment was undoubtedly proposed by Sir Gangddhar 
Chitnavis’s resolution. 

Moreover, it may confidently be asserted that every 
British ‘politician who used this fraudulent argument was 
perfectly well aware that no Viceroy or Secretary of State 
would ever dare to propose Indien protection against 
Lancashire, and certainly no House of Commons would 
ever listen for a moment to suca an unpatriotic and 
disruptive proposal. 

And further, every Indian statesman knows perfectly 
well that Indian protective duties against Lancashire would 
terribly enhance the cost of the scanty clothing of Indian 
raiyats, the poorest and infinitely the most numerous section 
of the Indian population. Whereas Imperial Preference, by 
diminishing the burdens both on tke Lancashire imported 
goods and onthe Indian indigenous product, would sensibly 
diminish the cost of that clothing, to the benefit both of 
Lancashire and of India. 

The excuse for postponing any discussion of the fiscal 
problem for the present that is commonly put forward by 
the Free Traders in Great Britain is, that it might possibly 
impress both our enemies and our allies with the idea that 
we are a divided nation. But that excuse does not in the 
least apply to India, for, as stated in the Englishman in 
the passage I have quoted above, public opinion in India, 
Indian as well as English, official as well as non-official, is 
practically unanimous on this quest:on. With one or two 
exceptions, the whole Press of India, both Indian and 
English, presses for an immediate advance on the part of 
the Government; and it is gratifying to observe that just 
now, among the purely Indian journals and reviews, in no 
sphere of thought is the educated Indian mind so active 
and so well-informed as in that of industrial economics. 
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The Hindu of Madras—perhaps the most widely read 
of the Indian daily papers conducted by Indian gentlemen 
——published an admirable leader on December 3 last, entitled 
“ Japanese Goods and Indian Markets,” giving a most inter- 
esting account of the daring methods adopted by the Japanese 
to capture the vast Indian market, and of the extraordinary 
success that has already attended those methods since the 
outbreak of the war. ‘The story is a marvellous one. 
They have a regular and direct line of steamers to Bombay 
and to Calcutta, and this line is “ heavily subsidized by the 
Government of Japan by means of rebates and bounties,” 
and, “so aided, they are fast developing the coasting 
trade of our (Indian) maritime provinces.” Of Japanese 
‘cotton manufactures, the Mzadu says : 

“We have both coarse and fancy goods in our markets 
made out of our raw material and sold at a price 
which puzzles‘ buyers. The. Japanese competition is, 
therefore, as much a problem to our Indian mill indus- 
try as it is to Manchester or Lancashire. Japan pre- 
dominates in the trade cotton hosiery. Of the foreign 
knitted goods in our markets, 84 per cent. were 
from Japan in the past year. These goods have a 
growing popularity in this country on account of their 
extreme cheapness. The markets are flooded with 
these goods, and they are being dumped here with a 
freight from Kobe to Calcutta of Rs. 9-6 a ton. It 
looks as if within a very short time English hosiery 
will disappear from our markets. Beads, false pearls, 
bottles and ph’als, funnels, table-ware, and’ miscellane- 
ous glass-ware are also pouring in. During the past 
year the value of the imports of these articles from Japan 
rose from less than 4 lakhs toabout Rs. 20 lakhs. The 
Japanese chimneys are cheaper than the German and 
Austrian chimneys we used to get before. The same 
is the case with their tumblers. In half-crystal heavy- 
bottomed tumblers. they are underselling Belgium, 
which had such a long hold on our market. The 
matches at present in use in India are almost entirely 
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Japanese. They have very nearly driven out matches — 
‘made in Sweden,’ and ‘made in Norway. They 
nearly doubled their imports last year. We are told 
that a league of manufacturers and shippers has been 
formed, and by means of cheap freights they have 
attained this success, though anyone in this country 
will admit that these matches are of the cheap and 
indifferent kind. Umbrella fittings, bamboo and wood 
umbrella sticks and handles, notches, runners, caps 
and ferrules are imported in considerable quantities in 
competition with the United Kingdom. They have 
also virtually monopolized the Indian camphor trade, 
ousting from the field China, an old constituent of 
ours. Having carefully studied the Indian demand 
for light beers, they have marketed Pilsener beer 
directly and cheaply in enormous quantities., In one 
year they have raised their exports of this article over 
tenfold. Japanese cemént is available, even in the 
Madras market, and it stands favourable comparison 
with any foreign brand. Japanese chemicals are 
coming in. The imports of their wrought copper, 
brazier and sheets, are by no means insignificant. 
India was one of the world’s great producers of raw 
silk. Japan is increasing its large production, and 
sent heavy consignments to us last-year. On account 
of the cheapness of the Japanese stuff, Indian silk of 
Murshidabad and other places is at a disadvantage, 
' and is comparatively neglected. Inthe China markets, 
Indian yarns suffers by the a aa of Japanese 


spinning mills.” 
pi 


The Ludian Review, a high-class monthly magazine ably | 
edited by Mr. G. A. Natesan, of Madras, devotes a section 
of every issue to the discussion of Indian industrial and 
commercial topics ; and the articles in this section are not 
only those written specially for the Aevzew, but also a selec- 
tion from current Indian literature, from the official reports 
of Government, and from the papers read before the numer- 
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ous Indian associations concerned with these topics. In 
the Review for January, 1916, there is given an excellent 
résumé of the Presidential Address of the Hon. Sir 
Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy to this year’s Commercial Congress, 
in which the President declared that 


“There can be no doubt that a very careful revision 
of the tariff has become increasingly necessary in view. 
of the financial needs of Government. In this matter’, 
of tariff, Indian commercial opinion ought certainly to \ 
prevail, and one of the principal objects of the Asso- 
ciated Indian Chambers of Commerce is to press this 


opinion upon the attention of Government with all the “ 


force and all the weight which such a central ang 
responsible Committee can lend to it.” - a 

: A 

» è . : . (it 
A special article in the J/udzan Review for as. uly 
expressed a generous recognition of the efforts mó by 
the United Provinces Board of Industries to seize the 


opportunities offered by the war : 


a 


“Specific recommendations with regard to the 
oil-pressing industry were under consideration of 
Government. The scheme of self-help affecting the 
perfume industry was occupying their attention. Glass- 
makers had been placed in touch with the suppliers of 
chemicals. Proposals for the formation of co-operative 
societies amongst bangle-makers were being examined. 
Practical help had been given in several directions to 
the dyers. The leather trade had been furnished with 
additional tanning materials, and a comprehensive 
scheme for'a central emporium for indigenous small 
wares and art productions had been formulated. The 
Director of Industries invited special attention to the 
extensive use of adulterants in the oil trade. Over 
2,000,000 gallons of white oil were imported from 
Germany in the year ended March 31, 1914— 
admittedly intended solely for use as adulterants, 
mainly as a constituent of ‘ghee’ and cocoanut oil— 
while imports of bloomless oil from America were 
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enormous, as they were being used throughout the 
country as an adulterant for all coloured oils.” 


. The Mysore Economic Journal for February—a valuable 
monthly periodical, published at Bangalore under the 
auspices of the Mysore Economic Conference—contains a 
remarkable paper on “Indian Trade during the War,” con- 
tributed by Mr. Alfred Chatterton, C.I.E., now Director 
of the Mysore Industries and Commerce Department, and 
formerly the very energetic Director of that Department 
in Madras. Mr. Chatterton discourses at some length, 
by the light of the annual Review ofi the Trade of India, 
which has been compiled for 1915 by Mr. G. Findlay 
Shirras, Le S., the first Director of the Government of 
India’s newly created Statistical Branch of the Department 
of Commerce and Industry. Of course, Mr. Chatterton 
follows the ruling of the Government, and refrains from 
discussing the fiscal question. But it is abundantly clear 
that, with reasonable encouragement and guidance, there 
is in India a practically unlimited scope both for the 
existing industries, and. also for new enterprises in the 
manufacture of glass-ware, soap, paper, matches, sugar, 
silk, vegetable dye-stuffs, and many other commodities as 
well for export as for internal consumption. But in existing 
circumstances, it is Japan that has chiefly benefited by the 
openings afforded by the war, followed at a long interval 
by the United States. For instance, in the year 1914-15, 
the imports into India of matches were valued at over three- 
quarters of a million sterling; formerly the greater part of 
this trade was done by Austria and Sweden and Norway, but 
now already Japan has captured 61 per cent. of the total. 
So for silk goods Mr. Chatterton observes: 


“Mysore should be able to produce silk and to 
manufacture silk goods as cheaply as either China or 
Japan, yet, whilst these two countries export to India 

* between three and four crores of rupees worth of silk and 
silk piece goods every year, the Mysore State exports 
VOL. IX. B 
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only from twenty to thirty lakhs, and even in the bazaars 

of Bangalore, which may be regarded as the centre 

of the Mysore silk trade, Chinese silk yarn is largely 
. dealt in.” 


And he notes that the imports of sugar into India (the 
greatest producer of raw sugar in the world) in the year 
1913-14 were valued at fifteen crores of rupees, or ten 
milions sterling, of which Java produced nearly the whole, 
with a smaller contribution from Mauritius. 

‘The Wealth of India, a monthly magazine edited in 
Madras by Mr. G. A. Vaidyaraman, B.A., and the ndier 
Journal of Economics, edited on behalf of the University 
of Allahabad by Professor Stanley Jevons, M.A., and 
pullished quarterly, contain a vast amount of information 
on Indian economical questions. An article on *‘‘ The 
Indian Cotton Trade” in the January number of the latter 
journal, written by Professor Todd, B.L., of the Punjab 
University, shows that the cest of producing’ cotton in 
India is far less than it is in America, and even when ali 
due allowance is made for the inferior quality of the Indian 
staple, it pays better than in America. So Professor Todd 
concludes : 


“« When the war is over and demand again becomes 
normal or even active in replacing depleted stocks, we 
shall once more be faced with the old problem of 
where in the world to find a largely increased cotton 
crop. And in the answer to that question, India, if 
she is wise, will have a very large share, for there 
is no doubt whatever that India could grow not only 
much more but much better cotton than she is doing 


at present,” 


The problem here stated by Professor Todd is one 
among a hundred other similar problems that should be 
studied by Sir Thomas Holland’s official Commission. But 
how can India be “wise” in these questions, if *the 
Government forbids her official commissions even to 
consider the possibilities of a change in her fiscal policy— 
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a change that is considered by the whole world, outside 
a small and rapidly diminishing cotevze in the United 
Kingdom, to offer the best chance of inducing Indian 
capital and labeur to embark in new enterprises ? 

Professor Hurst, of the Muir Government College, 
Allahabad, in an important address delivered last Novem- 
ber under the auspices of the United Provinces Chamber 
of Commerce on “Japan and the Indian Market,” shows 
by figures the enormous amount of raw materials that Japan 
now yearly takes from India, to return to India the finished 
product when worked up in Japanese factories; and he 
warned the Chamber that “ Japanese competition is threaten- 
ing us in all directions.” He points out that Japan fosters 
her manufactures by every device known to science, by 
heavy tariffs, by rebates and subsidies, by facilities for 
bounty-giving syndicates, and so forth. He states his 
view that, 


“« Having established a sound basis for our industries, 
it would be better to protect them by a tariff rather 
than encourage them by giving subsidies. Excep- 
tional situations require exceptional measures, and 
we cannot hope for our infant industries to live if 
our markets are open for any nation to dump goods 
here. In my opinion, we must have a tariff to protect 
our infant industries, but here, I think, it must be a 
scientific tariff.” 


Next he points out the tremendous possibilities of a 
market for Indian goods in Russia, Spain, and South 
America; and concludes by saying: 


“Tt is simply a matter of organization which has 
enabled the Japanese trader ard manufacturer to be 
so successful. It is no good for us to deplore the 
fact that foreign goods are entering our markets and 
to remain inactive. We must take action, and that 
action should be in the form of extension of commercial 
and technical education, and the protection of those 
industries which have a chance of success. The longer 
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we delay in taking action the greater will be the footing 
that foreign competitors will have obtained in this 
country, and great will be the difficulty to dislodge 
them then.” 

I am sure that the gizantic extent of the Indian trade 
that was left derelict at the beginning of the war by 
the knocking out of Germany and Austria-Hungary has 
never been realized here at home. Sir John Hewett the 
other day drew attention to the fact that most of the 
Calcutta firms engaged in the vast export of raw hides 
and skins bore German names, and to the monopoly that 
Germany has obtained of many of the most important 
Indian products. In 1913, these two countries imported 
Indian goods to the value of 424,287,000, nearly all food 
or raw materials, And they exported to India goods to 
the value of 411,304,009, nearly all manufactured goods. 
The chief commodities bought by Germany from India 
were oil-seeds, mowa, copra, rape-seed, poppy, sesamum, 
linseed, hides and skins, coir (manufactured), myrabolams, 
raw jute, gunny bags, fodder, teak, lac, spices, raw cotton, 
mica, oil-sacks, oils, raw hemp, manures, fruits, vegetables, 
grein, rice, and wheat. The share of Germany in the total 
export trade of India in 1913-14 in mowa was 85:2 per 
cent., in copra 63'2 per cent., in cow-hides 48°3 per cent., 
in all raw hides and skins 27'2 per cent., in cotton 14°6 per 
cent., in raw jute 21'ọ per cent., and in gunnies 1°4, per 
cent., to mention only a few. Austria-Hungary had in the 
same year 22'2 per cent. of India’s total export trade in 
raw hides, 15°5 per cent, in indigo, 7°1 per cent. in cotton, 
6'4 per cent. in raw jute, 3'4 per cent. in seeds, and 7'8 per 
cent. in rice. 

And these German and Austrian purchases of Indian 
‚raw materials were made annually to the tune of millions 
sterling : raw cotton to the value of over six millions sterling ; 
raw hides and skins, three and a quarter millions ; raw jute, 
five and three-quarter millions; rice, nearly three and a half 
millions; oil-seeds, three and a quarter millions. 
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` The chief commodities sent by Germany and Austria- 
Hungary to India were (1) metals, consisting of enamelled 
iron-ware, aluminium, copper braziers and sheets, mixed or 
yellow metal for sheathing, iron or steel beams, pillars, 
nails, rivets, sheets, and p-ates ; (2) cotton goods, consisting 
of blankets, handkerchiefs, shawls, hosiery and piece goods ; 
woollens, consisting of yarn, knitting-wool, piece goods and 
shawls ; dyes: alizarine, aniline, and synthetic indigo ; hard- 
ware: lamps, sewing and knitting machines, rice and flour 
mills, railway carriages, waggons and locomotives, glass 
and glass-ware, haberdashery and millinery, paper, liquors, 
silk goods, toys, salt, earthenware ; and other highly finished 
goods, all of which can be produced in India or within the 
British Empire. 

No less than 92 per cent. of the enamelled iron-ware 
that is so largely taking the place of the distinctive Indian 
vessels of copper and brass were supplied from this source, 
as also were the chief imports of bars and nails and rivets 
and washers, also cotton hosiery. Germany sent India 
77°8 per cent. of her total import of woollen shawls, and 
58°7 per cent. of her requirements in woollen yarns. 

Aluminium is a metal of immense importance for the 
manufacture of airships and aeroplanes, as well as for 
many other purposes in war as well as in peace. And so, 
of course, it figures in the above as a product of Germany, 
which the Germans are able to produce so cheaply that in 
peace-time they could supply the wants of India! And yet, 
it is well known—the officers of the Indian Geological Sur- 
vey have never ceased to insist upon it—that the rusty- 
coloured laterite deposits that cover vast areas in India and 
Burma are identical with the substance known as bauxite, 
now the chief source of this precious metal. Indeed, 
aluminium is specially mentioned by the present President 
of the Mining and Geological Institute of India as one of 
those industries which—with ferro-manganese and ferro- 
tungsten (both of the first importance for our dockyards 
and munition works), glass, artificial manures, and coal- 
tar dyes—ought at once to be undertaken in India! And 
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this recommendation was based on the commercial value 
of the industry, altogether apart from its great national 
importance! And yet at the outbreak of the war, Ger- 
many was in a position to supply India itself with 
aluminium ! 

And as it was with aluminium, so it was with manganese 
and tungsten. The Civil Servants of the Geological De- 
partment, when prospecting for tin in Tenasserim, Burma, 
discovered those magnificent deposits of wolframite from 
which a considerable part of the world’s supply of tungsten 
has since been derived. The reports of the Geological 
Survey drew the attention of the world to this important 
discovery—and of course the officers of the Department 
could not properly do more. But with what result? Our 
cosmopolitan British Government, having its “spiritual 
home” in Germany, had not the heart to forestall Frau 
Krupp and the dear, good Germans, who, of course, 
promptly secured for their munition works all the: benefits 
of this notable discovery, so that, when the war broke out, 
the Germans held in their power our Indian supplies of 
tungsten ! 

Mr. Chatterton, now the Director of the Industries and 
Commerce Department of Mysore, but formerly a Madras 
officer, had demonstrated by a practical experiment the 
commercial value of the Indian aluminium industry. But, 
even so, it was unthinkable that a good Free Trade Govern- 
ment should give its own munition works any “ preference ” 
over those of the dear, good Germans—and we have seen 
the results of this sentimental policy in the trenches in 
France and elsewhere. 

As a matter of fact, a careful examination of the encyclo- 
peedic work of Sir George Watt (published by Mr. John 
Murray) on “The Commercial Products of India,” also of 
Sir Thomas Holland’s admirable sketch of “The Mineral 
Resources of India,” also of the periodical Reports of the 
Geclogical and Forests and similar scientific Departments 
of the Indian Civil Service, and of the numerous reports 
and monographs on cognate subjects that are continually 
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being issued by the Imperial and the local Governments 
from the pens of highly skilled experts, will prove that 
India possesses a wealth of raw materials of every possible 
kind that is hardly surpassed by all the rest of the world 
put together. . 

And the Blue Books show that the Gavernment of India 
and the local Governments are assiduous, and liberal even 
to lavishness, in their researches and experiments intended 
to guide industry into the right: channels and for the 
adoption of up-to-date methods. 

Moreover, India is shown to be, industrially and com- 
mercially, the exact complement of the United Kingdom, 
and to a less extent also of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand ; what India has to give, we need—and what we 
have to give, India needs. | 

The immense success obtained in somewhat similar 
circumstances by the Reciprocity Agreement between 
Canada and the West Indies that was arranged by the 
Royal Commission (of which Lord Islington, now Under- 
Secretary of State for India, was a distinguished member), 
and by previous preferential concessions, is abundantly 
attested by the figures given in the Canada Year Book for 
1914, just published. The imports into Canada from the 
West Indies increased from £400,249 in 1901 to £1,938,771 
in 1909, and to £3,129,332 in 1914! And the exports 
from Canada to the West Indies showed a similarly 
gratifying increase—from £656,422 in 1901 to £1,012,087 
in 1909, and to £1,539,433 in 1914! : 

Have these figures no lesson for these who would still 
forcibly prevent the Indian Government from entering into 
those reciprocal trading agreements within the Empire that 
are desired by the leaders of Indian public opinion? 

Meanwhile, Canada is happily alive to the possibilities of. 
“the Indian trade. Hitherto, much of the trade between 
Canada and India—especially that in jute, guanies and 
other products of jute, and in tea — has been done 
through the United States, to the great profit of the 
American middleman. But a few weeks ago Mr. 
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Macmillan, the Chief Conservator of Forests in British 
Columbia, who has been deputed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment to travel round the world as a special trade com- 
missioner, was in Calcutta, and is understood to be investi- 
gating the possibilities of the direct trade with India under 
the same system of reciprocity that has been so successful 
with the West Indies. 


To sum up: : 

(r) India, that has shown such enthusiastic loyalty to the 
Sovereign and the Empire in this great time of trial, and 
has sealed her devotion with the blood of so many of her 
gallant sons, rightfully expects—and has been told by Lord 
Hardinge and his Finance Minister to expect—fiscal treat- 
ment by the Government more in accordance with her known 
and oft-expressed wishes than she has ever yet obtained. 

(2) Her leaders and statesmen are fully aware that so 
much of this great change of fiscal policy as would involve 
serious controversy between British parties at Westminster 
cannot properly be carried out during the war. 

(3) But they rightfully expect a full and honourable con- 
sideration of their wishes, and of their industrial and com- 
mercial needs, as soon as may be after the declaration of 
peace. 

(4) Meanwhile, they rightfully expect from the Govern- 
ment such honourable pledges and guarantees as will enable 
Indian capital and Indian labour to take advantage of the 
unique opportunities offered by the circumstances of the 
war-—opportunities that once lost can never recur—with 
fair security that they will not be thrown to the German 
and other foreign wolves after the war. 

(5) And lastly, their leading public men, both the elected 
and the official members of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, have declared that India will be satisfied if she 
is admitted to an honourable place in the British Empire 
Commercial Federation of the future, on a fair ee 
with the other great States of the Empire. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT INDIA 


Ir would be absurd to say that India is not affected deeply 
by the war which is taxing so heavily the energy and re- 
sources of the whole Empire. But it is open to question 
as to whether she is, on the whole, sufficiently affected to 
realize that her very existence as a homogeneous entity 
probably rests on the result of the strife. The burden in 
respect of men is only felt by the fighting sections of her 
three hundred and fifty million people, which are compara- 
tively insignificant in number; while the financial burden is 
scarcely less apparent. Indeed, had the monsoon of 1915 
proved even as good as in average years, it is doubtful 
whether there would have been any appreciable burden at 
all in this respect. In a land where such a preponderating 
majority of the population forms the cultivating class, a vast 
` upheaval is necessary before it is seriously perturbed or 
roused. More especially is this the case in the East, where 
‘enormous tracts are not served by railways or newspapers, 
and where illitéracy is the general rule rather than the 
exception. India scarcely realizes all she owes to the 
British Fleet; and the cost to her of measures for her 
defence is apparently out of all prcportion to the value she 
derives from having it as her safeguard by sea, and the 
Army, British and Indian, as her shield by land. The 
burden of war is felt only by the few; but to remedy this 
defect a system of general and heavy taxation would be 
indefensible. | 
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The Budget for 1916-17, wkich was placed before the 
Imoerial Legislative Council on March 1, is a masterly 
attempt to steer a course between the Scylla of over- 
taxation and the Charybdis of apparent indifference. Asa 
general principle direct taxation is not to be resorted to, 
and the enhancement of income-tax is only to affect those 
whose incomes amount to over Rs. 5,000 per annuin. 
Incomes of from this figure to Rs. 10,000 are to pay 74d. 
in the pound; between that and Rs. 25,000, 114d. in the 
pound ; and thence upwards at the rate of 1s. 3d. in the 


pound. None can say that these rates are excessive, and 


if only the incomes for assessment can be accurately 
ascertained there will be no cause for dissatisfaction under 
this head. l 

In India, where a vast majority of the population live on 
very small incomes, direct taxation can only be resorted to 
in the comparative minority of cases. In the first place, if 
all were directly taxed, the cost of collecting great numbers 
of infinitesimal sums might easily be larger than the amount 
so raised; and, secondly, indirect taxation is felt less by the 
poorer people. It is but right that those who make most 
out of the country should pay accordingly for their security 
and ease. | l 

Iz is calculated that the new taxation will result in an 
increase over last year on the credit side of the account of 
considerably more than 4 3,000,090, of which it is estimated 
that £900,000 will be obtained under the heading of 
income-tax. The increase of a tax of 4 annas per 
maund (80 pounds) on salt will produce 4600,000; while 
the remainder of the sum is to come from enhanced duties 
on tea and jute, from the 10 per cent. duty on sugar, and 
from the increase of the general. tariff to 74 per cent. Tea 
and jute can easily bear the increased duties, They are 
staple industries, and both have done extremely well since 
the war began. The import duty on sugar also is very 
equitable, since the means of sugar production within 
Indian limits are plentiful, and in these days of shortage of 
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ships the import of commodities which can well be pro- 
duced internally should be discouraged as far as possible. 
In this connection it mav be noted that, whereas exports 
have remained at about the same level as before the war, 
the import trade during the past year has declined to the 
extent of several million pounds. As against the result of 
this deficit, however, the revenue from railways has in- 
creased by nearly 24 million pounds, owing chiefly to the ' 
fact that railways were used for coal freight rather than 
private-owned ships. 

The deficit in the Budget of 1915-16 proved to be only 
2? millions, for which an increase of military expenditure 
by, something over 1# millions was chiefly responsible. 
Phe military expenditure during the financial year 1916-17 
is likely to increase rather than otherwise, and for this 
contingency allowance has been made. The total revenue 
from all sources is estimated to amount to 824 millions, 
while the debit side of the account amounts to 854 
millions. The fresh taxation will more than make good 
the deficit, and a closing balance of 17 millions should 
leave the financial state of India in a very satisfactory 
condition. : 

It is too early yet to speculate as to what may happen 
after the war. The Imperial War Debt will doubtless be 
something very large, anc, the indemnity payable by 
Germany will very likely take some years to attain sub- 
stantial proportions. The debt will, no doubt, be met by 
the Allies as a whole, and it has been suggested that India 
should follow the example of Nigeria and take up a share 
of it. Whether this suggestion will be followed remains to 
be seen. ae 

The Anglo-Indian community has lately been rejoicing 
that the privilege of fighting for the Empire has been 
extended to it. A small mixed force—infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery—is to be recruited from among its number, 
at,the same rates of pay as obtains in units of the British 
Army serving in India. It is, of course, too early yet to 
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: judge whether the scheme will prove a success. There is, 


however, very little doubt that the numbers required will 
be forthcoming, and every effort is being made-to secure 
the best material available both for the officers and for the 
rank and file of the force. As to their fighting value when 
raised and trained, we can only look back on their deeds 
performed during the dark days of the Mutiny, and hope 
that the fighting reputation they then made for themselves 
will be worthily maintained. 

The Anglo-Indians—or, as they are more generally 
called, the Eurasians—form a community which stands out 
in greater contrast from the two peoples from whom it has 
sprung than has been the case before in history under 
similar circumstances. The half-caste population has 
usually been either assimilated with one or other of its 
progenital races, or else has itself become a ruling and 
predominant class. As modern‘examples of the latter case 
we have the bulk of the inhabitants of South America, and 
the Portuguese half-castes (Goanese) in India. For an 
instance of assimilation we have not to look very far afield, 
for the half-caste Roman-Briton undoubtedly became a part 
of the British people when the Romans abandoned their 
outpost of Empire across the Channel. But the Eurasian 
has done neither of these things. He stands out as a race 
apart, and in his apparent ‘solation resembles the many 
branches of the Semitic peoples scattered over Europe and 
Asia. He is to be found caiefly in appointments on the 
railways, for which he is admirably suited, or employed in 
offices and shops. But he has long asked to be given the 
opportunity to be trained to fight in defence of his home, 
for which he has considered the privilege of service in the 
Volunteer Corps to be inadequate. Now that he has got 
his chance, let us see what he will make of it. 

“Le roi est mort. Vive le roi!” has application to 
changes of Viceroys equally with changes of Kings. Lord 
Hardinge has departed from India after passing through a 
period of office which has been more momentous and more 
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strenuous than any previous Viceroy of India has been 
called upon to face—excepting, parhaps, Lord Canning. 
To say he has “made good” is to fall far short of the 
mark. He has had to encounter three very difficult 
questions, and this, too, in the face of criticism such as 
befell none of his predecessors in office. The Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi in 1911 was alone a sufficient ordeal for 
any Governor-General ; but after it came the immigration 
trouble in South Africa, and later the outbreak of the war. 
Lord Hardinge never shrank from the difficulties which 
beset him on these and on other lesser occasions. He 
faced them courageously, and showed from his attitude 
towards them that his outlook was broad and far-seeing. 
India is not the India of half a century ago. It has pro- 
gressed out of all proportion to the time taken to do so; 
and if the progress is in many cases only superficial, this 
only renders the task of governing the more cifficult. 
Aspirations, legitimately formed, must be encouraged, but 
undue haste, which would end in disaster, must be curbed. 
Lord Hardinge’s accomplishments, in the face, too, of the 
greatest domestic misfortunes which can befall a man, 
entitle him to rank as one of India’s greatest Viceroys. 

In Lord Chelmsford we have a ruler who has had 
previous experience as such in Australia, which fact gives 
him the advantage of not having to go through the spade 
work of his new responsibilities. He begins his term of 
office at a very difficult time, though it is to be hoped that 
the most anxious period is over. His great trial wil come 
when the war is finished, and when the world is readjusting 
itself to changed conditions. Many economic and other 
urgent questions will then need solution, and unerring 
judgment will be necessary to decide them. He has had 
the very unusual opportunity of seeing something of the 
peoples of India and of its social shibboleths from a lower 
level than may be obtained from starting an Indian career 
ag the head of the Government, and doubtless this ex- 
perience will stand him in good stead. He must long ago 
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have realized that sympathy, patience, and, above all, firm- 
ness, are necessary to him who would be Viceroy. 

The entry of Portugal into the war on the side of the 
Allies has not materially affected India, though certain 
‘enemy ships interned at Goa should prove a valuable acqui- 
sition, as their tonnage is considerable. There were great 
rejoicings at Bombay, where a large Goanese population 
exists. The troops maintained by Portugal in India are 
very few in number, and the result of the Portuguese 
colonizing ideals is that the Goanese community at Goa 
practically rules itself. It is in Africa that Portuguese 
assistance will prove valuable; and apart from the acquisi- 
tion of the ships, the principal advantage to India lies in 
the fact that there is now no neutral territory on Indian 
soil from which the Germans might have opportunity to 
spread their pernicious propaganda. Formerly our rivals 
in the East, the Portuguese are now our firm friends, and 
it is, perhaps, safe to say thet neither side loses by the 
friendship... H. W.-B. 


“ SWADESHI” AND NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 


THERE ‘are two short articles in the /udian Remew for 
February which seem to me to be worthy of very careful 
consideration by the powers that be in India, and their 
appearance just when Lord Chelmsford, an expert in 
education, is actually on his way to take charge of that 
perplexing country, and when a man with a sane judicial 
mind like Sir C. Sankara Nair is in charge of education, is 
extraordinarily opportune. 

Mr. Gandhi, as might be expected, is lecit simple 
and straightforward in expressing his views on that once 
burning question ‘‘ Swadéshi,” but very wisely distinguishes 
it from a “boycott mcvement undertaken by way of 
revenge,” If, he says, ‘‘we follow the [pure] Swadéshi 
doctrine, it would be the duty of everyone in India to 
find out neighbours who can supply our warits, and 
to teach them to supply them where they do not 
know how to”; and this is the happy result that has been 
achieved to a considerable extent in the valley of the 
Tambraparni, where the women, by simply insisting on 
handloom-woven cloth, restored the weavers to prosperity, 
while the local mill, situated at the foot of the hills and 
worked by water power from a perennial stream, provided 
the weavers with thread and the people with constant 
work. None of the legislation which Mr. Gandhi hates was 
required to develop this part of the country; only an 
energetic man to start the mill nearly forty years ago, and 
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sensible women to direct his work into the proper channel. 
The “stiff protective duty” for which even Mr. Gandhi 
craves was not found necessary at all, and Mr. Harvey, 
the enterprising owner of that and other mills in the South 
of india, told me that he had never been able to decide 
whether Free Trade or Protection was the best. for his 
business, but that he was fairly satisfied with the return he 
got on his capital—2o to 25 per cent., I believe. 

In the following paper Mr. F. Bose effectively disposes 
of the idea that the country is likely to benefit so enor- 
mously by the compulsory education of the masses as the 
late Mr. Gokhale thought it would. As he observes, the 
cultivating classes of India (who form about three-fourths 
of the population) are by no means “sunk in such ignor- 
ance, superstition and squalor as they are often supposed 
to be’; and though Mr. Gandhi makes out a strong case 
for education in the vernaculars, there is not only a great 
deal to be said for English but education in English 
was ‘inevitable as long as the country is part of the 
British Empire, just as Urdu was inevitable in the days 
of the Moguls; and surely it is obvious which is the 
more useful language in these days. Its only possible 
rival is, perhaps, Esperanto ; and can anyone imagine the 
Government of India adopting Esperanto as the State 
language now, or ever ? 

Mr. Bose would evidently challenge Lady Muir- 
Mackenzie’s dictum that “both men and women in the 
villages are equally ignorant of both hygiene and sanitary 
science.” He writes as follows: 

“It should be observed that the mass of our people, 
though illiterate, are generally not such numskulls, or sunk in 
suck ‘ignorance, superstition and squalor’ as they are usually 
supposed to be. The Government of India, in a recent 
resolution on sanitation, says: ‘The diffusion of sound 
education will, however, remain the most potent and 
penetrating instrument of sanitation among a population 
which still views it with hostility or uncéncern.’ This is a 
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charge against our people which has hardly any solid 
foundation in fact. Colonel King, late Sanitary Commis- 
sioner of the Madras Presidency, testifies, in a recent 
lecture delivered in London*, that ‘the Institutes of Vishnu 
and the Laws of Manu fit in excellently, so far as the sub- 
jects touched go, with the bacteriology, parasitology and 
applied hygiene of the West. The hygiene of food 
and water, private and public conservancy, disease sup- 
pression and prevention, are all carefully dealt with... . 
Nor, if racial prejudices are to be considered, can it be held 
that either by the teachings of the Koran or the 
Muhammadan traditions opposition to hygiene can be 
reasonably expected. Personally, I have found in the 
South of India, where caste prevails more tenaciously than 
in most parts of the country, that in dealing with the knotty 
question of religious festivals it was not difficult to secure 
the support of leading Hindus to refinements of hygiene 
that could not be forced by extant laws, by appealing to 
the fact that my recommendations were fully within the 
principles recognized by Vishnu and Manu? Hygienic 
rules, the results of the experience of untold centuries 
well adapted to our physical environment and economic 
condition, have in many cases crystallized into superstitious 
practices among the vast majority of the Hindus. Their 
abodes appear to the Western eye as mere hovels, but they 
are usually clean hovels. The homestead is generally kept 
as clean as their means would permit, and the kitchen and the 
utensils for cooking and eating are kept scrupulously clean. 
In personal cleanliness they are, class for class, more 
particular than the peoples of the West. In fact, as 
Elphinstone observed long ago: ‘ The cleanliness of the 
Hindus is proverbial.’ Away from large towns, where 
there are str€ams with sandy beds, they dig holes in the 
sand, and carefully ladle cut the water therefrom for drink- 
ing purposes, which shows the importance they attach to 
whalesome drinking water.” 


* Before the East India Association. 
VOL. IX. C à 
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“ The ryots of India,” says Sir H. J. S. Cotton, “ possess 
an amount of knowledge and practical skill within their 
own humble sphere which no expert scientist can ever 
hope to acquire.” “The Indian peasant,” observes Sir 
T. W. Holderness, “though illiterate, is not without know- 
ledge. He has been carefully trained from boyhood in the 
ritual and religious observances of his ‘forefathers. He 
hears the ancient epics read in their pithy vernacular 
form. He is full of lore about crops and soils and birds 
and beasts.” a 

Dr. Voelcker, a renowned agriculturist, who was some 
yzars ago engaged by the Government to report upon 
the possible directions in which our agriculture might be 
improved, says, after carefully inspecting nearly every part 
o: India: “I unhesitatingly dispose of the ideas which 
have been erroneously entertained, that the ryot’s cultiva- 
tion is primitive and backward and say that nearly all the 
attempts made in the past to teach him have failed because 
hə understands far better than his would-be teachers the 
particular circumstances under which he has to pursue his 
calling.” The peasants are, as a rule, quite ready to 
introduce improvements in their cultivation if they are 
demonstrated to be to their advantage, as is evidenced, 
among other things, by the recent extension of potato and 
cotton cultivation, and of garden cultivation where they 
can afford it, and the almost universal adoption of the 
Behea sugar-mill, etc. The multitudinous varieties of 
fcod-grains and fruits, the mechanical contrivances for 
irrigation, etc., show that they are not wanting in know- 
ledge. They know very wel: that the liberal application 
of manures would give increased outturn. No education 
is necessary to teach him that. But they are often so poor 
tkat they are unable to conserve even all their cowdung for 
manure, the dearness of fuel compelling them to utilize at 
least a portion of it for culinary purposes. They are fully 
aware of the value of pasture-lands, and they have always 
had such lands attached to every village. They have, 
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however, now been reduced to the necessity of bringing 
them under cultivation, to the detriment of their cattle. 

Though the mass of our people are not so obtuse or 
perversely conservative as they are usually supposed to 
be, education of the right sort, which would secure to them 
material or moral welfare, or both, would certainly be 
desirable. But a broad survey of the results of the system 
of elementary education which has been spreading in India 
tor wellnigh three generations has forced the conviction 
upon us that it has not subserved these purposes. We 
shall confine ourselves to the material aspect of the ques- 
tion. We find that this education has not made the cultt- 
vators better cultivators, nor the artisans and tradesmen 
more efficient artisans and tradesmen than before. On the 
contrary, it has distinctly ciminished their efficiency by in- 
culcating in the literate proletariat a strong distaste for their 
hereditary mode of living and hereditary callings, and an 
equally strong taste for Brummagem fineries and for occu- 
pations of a more or less parasitic nature. They have 
accelerated rather than retarded the decadence of indigenous 
industries, and have thus helped to aggravate their own- 
economic difficulties and these of the entire community. The 
following remarks, which the Superintendent of the Lushai 
Hills makes in regard to the effect of education on the 
Lushais, apply also to the major portion of the mass of the 
people in other parts of India, especially to the aboriginal 
section of it: 

“They are showing a strong tendency to desert agricul- 
ture, their hereditary occtpation, and live by their wits. 
They have undoubtedly more money to spend or waste. 
This is evidenced by the change which is- taking place in 
their dress. Stout homespun cloths are being discarded 
for foreign apparel, such as shirts, trousers or shorts, coats, 
caps, etc. Imported yarn is displacing the indigenous 
article in the manufacture of cloths, and cheap and tawdry 
articles of personal adornment are becoming very common. 
Though he may have more money to spend, it is impossible 
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to say that the Lushai is now better off than he used to be. 
In his village he had all he wanted, and lived a simple and 
a happy life. The effect on his moral character has also 
been far from satisfactory... . It is true that a certain 
number of the Lushais have taken advantage of the open- 
ings for improvement so freely provided by Government, 
and have profited by them; but on the whole the results 
are depressing, and are such as to give grounds for anxiety 
for the future welfare of the race. 

- “Tt is very doubtful if the literate peasantry have ‘more 
money to spend or waste’ than their unlettered brethren. 
They generally live far beyond their means; and if some 
of them have more money, it is usually obtained, not by the 
improvements of agriculture or manufacture, but by occupa- 
tions of an unproductive character, the aspirations of the 
literate proletariat being to enter some service or live upon 
their wits. The best patrons of native manufactures are 
still the illiterate peasantry who have not yet taken to 
shoddy apparel and ‘cheap and tawdry articles of personal 
adornment —at least to the extent the literates have. In 
fact, it is they, especially their women, who have arrested 
the utter annihilation of indigenous industry.” $ 

But I might quote the whcle article, and can only advise 
my readers to read it all for themselves very carefully. 
J. B. PENNINGTON. 
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BIBI SHARABANI* 


By RAFFI 


Armenia’s National Writer. 


Raffi, the Armenian national writer, was born in Azerbejan, Persian 
Armenia, in 1837, and he died in Tiflis, in the Caucasus, in 1888. It is 
difficult to compare him to any other writer, but to say he combined the 
spirit of a Mazzini with the literary talent of a Dickens would, I suppose, . 
be giving the clearest idea of his work. Like Mazzini, be burnt with 
the spirit of true patriotism and the love of liberty; and like Dickens, 
although his works were essentially novels with a purpose, he was so 
much of an artist that they are even more interesting as works of art than 
as political sermons. The types and characters he created are very 
numerous, and, like those of Dickens, many of them have become familiar , 
as household words amongst the people who know them. 

The setting in which the characters of Dickens move is sordid and 
dismal, while those of Raffi live in the wilds of the Armenian mountains. 
Indeed, Raffi’s love of Nature is so great, that the characters he creates 
seem to grow out of her, and his descriptions a scenery are often typical 
of the people he is writing about. 

Raff had more infiuence in forming the spirit of the younger generation 
of Armenians than anyone else, because his descriptions of Armenian life 
were so true and so sympathetic that they went to the heart of the people 
at once. His style is light and often humorous, while one of his principal 
charms is his way of suggesting detail and local colouring without 
elaboration. He has left a great many novels, essays, and poems, and 
much of his work is still unpublished. The little sketch given below is 
a good example of his short stories, combining as it does imaginative 
qualities with the terrible facts of everyday life as he knew it.] 


A LONELY road, leading in a south-easterly direction from 
‘Teheran, brings the traveller to a desert place, where he 
will notice a large enclosure surrounded by high walls. One 
who is accustomed to seeing Asiatic towns will at once take 
it fot an enchanted city swallowed up in its ramparts—only 


* Translated by “ Varténie.” 
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the walls are to be seen—not even a minaret or a tower is 
visible from the outside. But where is the entrance ? | 

This enchanted city has no gate either. 

The stories told about it by old people in Persia are 
fabulous. They say that inside those walls, so calm and 
silent in the day-time, fearful sounds are to be heard at 
night; that myriads of ‘ghosts then hover about the 
ramparts ; that they never wender far away, but cluster 
near the walls, where they keep their fiendish revels, But 
when the dawn approaches everything melts away, stillness 
reigns, and the silent ramparts are again painted out upon 
the desert in their gigantic stretches. 

The superstitious Persian never approaches these walls, — 
and even in broad daylight there is no trace of any human 
being to be seen there. Only the great vulture hovers 
above, describing various curves and circles in the air; you 
might almost take him for one of the ghosts that are said 
to haunt the place. 

But see, not far from the ruins there is some smoke rising. 
Smoke is the sign ofa human habitation, and attracts the 
lonely traveller towards itself with irresistible force. 

The smoke is rising from an underground hovel, whose 
roof is one. with the surface of the earth. A narrow 
entrance without a door leads to the inside of the hovel. 
It is a lair as damp and dark as a tomb; only in one 
corner, where a fireplace has been cut out, a few pieces of 
wood are burning with a feeble flame, as if the object were 
just to keep the fire in. 

An old half-naked man is seated on a piece of rush- 
matting near the fire. He is reading a book with deep 
attention. His outward appearance fills one with pity and 
reverence. You feel as if the figure before you was the 
impersonation of misery—a man who has nothing to look 
forward to on earth, and is oniy awaiting the fulfilment of 
God’s will. | 

He isa sage. He is reading the Holy Book—the divine 
Zend Avesta. 
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“ Peace be with you, Holy Father!” I said, greeting him. 

Persecuted everywhere, despised everywhere, this poor 
priest had spent half a century in his cell. It was the first 
time that he heard a stranger greet him in a friendly way 
instead of filling him with fear and trembling as his foot 
crossed the threshold. 

Very slowly and deliberately he closed the book and laid 
it aside, then stood up to receive his unexpected guest. 

The conversation of this Zoroastrian philosopher was 
gentle and wise. He would tell everything with pleasure to 
one who looked upon him with a friendly eye. Nothing was 
such a consolation to him as human sympathy, because no 
man had ever pitied this unfortunate human being before. 

But what I was most interested in knowing was the 
reason why he had come to live in that desolate and forlorn 
desert, close to those haunted walls where companies of 
ghosts were the only beings that wandered about. 

When a question was asked concerning this, the sage lifted 
his fervent eyes to Heaven and pronounced a few words 
that were incomprehensible to me, amongst which “ Bibi 
Sharabani”™* was the one that I caught most distinctly. 

“What does that mean ?” 

“Follow me, good youth,” he said, hurrying out of the 
hovel. 

I obeyed ; the wall towards which he led me was the one 

* Bibi Sharabani is a cemetery surrounded on all sides by high walls, 
which still exists not very far from Teheran, amongst the ruins of the old 
town of Ray. Bibi Sharabani was the daughter of King Yezdgard or 
Hasguert, whom the Persians call Khosrov. He lived during the first 
century of Muhammadanism in Persia. Persian ecclesiastical history says 
that Muhammad wrote a letter to Khosrov, who slighted the prophet, and 
tore it up. At the same time the bowels of the idolatrous King were torn 
open. Afterwards, in the days of Omar, Hassan, the son of Ali, con- 
quered Khosrov’s kingdom and carried his daughter, Bibi Sharabani, 
away captive as a wife for his brother Hussein. This story is not well 
founded. It is more probable that Bibi Sharabani, the daughter of 
Khosrov, was martyred with the rest of the family for not accepting 
Muhammadanism, and that she was buried in the town of Ray, where the 


Gaprs afterwards built a large cemetery, which they called Bibi Sharabani, 
to perpetuate the memory of their faithful King’s daughter. 
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I had seen before. He went u> to a long ladder that lay 
near it, and asked me to help him to lift it up. 

As soon as I understoed wkat he wanted I fulfilled his 
wish. He wanted to stand the ladder against the wall, so 
that I migkt climb up on to it; and that was just what I 
wanted myself—to see what there was inside that closed city. 

“ Look !' said the sage, when'we had got on to the wall. 

] shall never forget the horror with which ‘the sight filled 
me. The whole space enclosed within the walls was a 
forest of human corpses, where thousands of skeletons and 
partially decomposed bodies stood motionless, and naked 
as the statue of Truth. 

It seemed to me as if it were a spell-bound world 
that the wizard sage had called up before my eyes, and I 
was gazing at those hosts of spectres about which they had 
told me so many wonderful stories. 

But what I saw was actual reality. I could see the 
skeletons distinctly, standing up close together, while not 
far from me stood many naked corpses around whose heads 
were flying birds of carrion with savage shrieks. Now and 
then they would swoop down or a naked body, tear some- 
thing off with their sharp beaks and claws, then rise up into 
the air again, carrying off with them the spoil they had 
seized. 

The sage was looking on at this not pleasantest of sights 
with dreamy eyes, His lips were moving as if in prayer. 

I noticed that the faces of all the skeletons and corpses 
were turned towards the East. But how was it that those 
dead bodies stood erect in the cpen air? The secret was 
revealed to me when I looked. closer and noticed that under 
the arms of each skeleton and corpse were posts ‘driven 
into the ground, and so arranged as not only to support the 
figures in an upright posture, but to lift them up, so that 
ever their feet did not touch the ground. 

“What is this?” I asked, turning towards the sage, who 
did not seer. to have finished his prayer yet. 2 

“ Bibi Sharabani,” he answered, still leaving me in dark- 
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ness as to the meaning of the word. When I told him I 


did not understand it he explained it to me. 


“It is the halting-place of the people.” 

i Ane it is a place of rest—a cemetery ! p” 

“Tt is.’ | 

“ Is it not your custom to bury your dead ?” 

The sage looked at me in surprise, as if he had heard a 
very foolish remark. | 

“ How can we bury them, good youth—how can we defile 
the holy earth with the bodies of the dead?” he answered. 

“ But in this way you defile the air, which is much more 


dangerous, for from that living people may get diseases.” 


.My words were offensive. The sage showed a little 
displeasure in answering me. 
“ You see the holy Mihr,” he asked, pointing to the sun. 


* Under its divine rays all uncleanness is purified, sancti- 


fied, and changed from death into a living thing. It is the 
same Power that causes zhe decayed grain of corn to sprout 
again and bear fruit. It also purifies the thousands of 
skeletons that stand around its altar of holiness and gives 
them breath and life.” 

“And that is why you have stood these corpses under its 
rays?" | 

‘“Vormist* commands us to fulfil this Holy Law. Let the 
wickednesses of Ahrimanf be far from you, good youth, let 
not doubt lead you away from believing in the Holy Word.” 

To argue against the superstitions of the Zoroastrian 
priest would not have led me to any profitable conclusion. 
I wanted to learn more details about this cemetery—about 
these religious rites and ceremonies. He told me many 
things. He said that each of these dead bodies leaning on 
two props, or, rather, swung between two poles, must stay 
there until its flésh has been made ‘food for the birds and 


* Ormurd, the son of Zrvan, the god of light and goodness, the creator 
of an that is pure and holy. ' 
« Ahriman, also a son of Zrvan, the god of darkness and evil, creator of 
all that is wicked and unclean. 
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its bones begin zo get disintegrated and fall away one by 
one into the hollow dug at the foot of each. And he added 
that from the length of time that each body takes to 
decompose the sage watching over the cemetery can foretell 
its future in the paradise of Vormist. After this he told 
me some of the things he had observed in connection with 
the bodies. 

“ Look at that corpse about ten feet away ee us,” he 
said. ‘ You see how that wild jackal is standing up on its 
hind-legs, stretching out its head and greedily devouring 
the dead man’s hand; that is one of the new corpses in the 
cemetery. That hand which is now a meal for the jackal 
is stained with the blood of an innocent person. Not very 
far from it you see another corpse, on whose left shoulder 
sits an enormous black raven digging out the dead man’s 
eyes with its beak. Those eyes never had enough of 
looking at all that was evil. They led unhappy men and 
women along the road that leads towards the gloom of 
Ahriman. Into the skull of that skeleton where a revolting 
owl sits pecking ceaselessly at the skinless crown the word 
of truth never penetrated. There you see a corpse around 
whose feet the wild cat is wandering, it is the corpse of a 
marauder, and a marauding beast is now devouring those 
feet that werz always far from the paths of righteousness.” 
= ‘In this way the Sage made many observations, compar- 
ing the past of each body with its present condition, and 
from the present making calculation as to its future state. 
He also spoke of some just people, and explained by what 
signs he knew them to be innocent. But when at last his. 
gaze fell on a skeleton upon whose white bones the sun- 
beams were plaving beautifully he could speak no more, 
and I noticed kow the old man’s faded eyes filled with 
tears, and he shook his head, making a sign to me to go 
down the ladder. | 

But what was it that had grieved the pgor old heart so 
bitterly ? Why did he say no word to me about that | 
skeleton which had brought the tears into his eyes ? 
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When we got down from the wall we sat at the door 
of his hovel. The sun was just beginning to bend towards 
its setting, the heat of the desert was becoming more 
bearable. But I could not conquer my curiosity as I ob- 
served the old man’s face, still so sorrowful and melancholy. 

After many entreaties on my part he consented to tell 
me why the sight of that skeleton had plunged him into 
sadness. I asked his permission to smoke, and prepared to 
listen to his story. He began as follows : 

“I had seen the snows of twice ten winters melt, twice 
ten springs beautify the desert of Zab,* when I went to 
quench my mental thirst with the wisest of the wise, in 
the service of Ybu Ferhad. They called him the ‘ Foun- 
tain of Knowledge’; the Holy Word flowed from the lips 
of the man of God like milk and honey. The most hidden 
meaning contained in the holy letters was clear to him, and 
he knew the deepest secrets that lie in the hearts of the 
sons of men, . 

“ But gentler than the lily of Shiraz and more beautiful 
than the rose of Reshtt was the sweet Ghamar.[ She was 
the daughter of my master. 

“A whole paradise was contained in my master’s house, 
where peace and content reigned under the blessings of 
Heaven. But there is no rose without a thorn, and often 
the dark whirlwind rushes in with its terrors, and rules over 
the brightest day. The same thing happened in my master’s. 
family. 

“ On one of those great, solemn festival days, when the 
Faithful of the Holy City§ greet the Nov-Rouss|| with 

* Zab is the name of the far-reaching desert of Persia which begins at 
the towns of Ghoum and Kashan and extends to Beluchistan. 


f If Persia is the home o? the rose, then Resht should be considered 
its birthplace. | 

t Ghamar means moon. Gabr girls are often called by that name. 

$ The Gabrs call Yezd the Sacred City; it is called Yezd Khast, which 
means pleasing to God. 

| Nov-Rotiss means New Day; it is a festival which is kept at the 
b@ginning of Spring. All the Asiatic races keep it; even the new religions 
have not been able to stamp :t out. 
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garlands of flowers, a party of virgins had gathered together 
on a hill where they used to go and amuse themselves play- 
ing games. On chat day the Sirdar of the town had gone 
out hunting, and he happened to pass that way returning 
home. His eye fell on the group of girls, and Ghamar’s 
beautiful face fascinated him. | 

“A few days iater, messengers came from the Sirdar’s 
fort to say that the beauty of Ghamar had captivated His 
Highness’s heart, and that he wished to have her for his 
wife, 

“The lightning stroke with which Vormist drives out the 
devils of Ahriman could not be more terrible than these 
words which my master hearc from the lips of the Sirdar’s 
messenger, At Arst he was altogether petrified, then, by 
God’s help, taking a little heart, he answered that he could 
not give his daughter to wife to one who did not worship 
the faith of Vormist. The messenger reported this 
answer to the Sirdar, whose evil heart was.filled with the 
poison of revenge. 

“ Vengeance was not long in coming. A few days later 
the Holy Citv wes filled with blood.and tears. 

“The persecution of the poor Gabrs* at the hands of 
the Turks has always been easy. They are very clever in 
exciting their pecple against us. To circulate.a few false 
reports about us that touch their religious feelings is enough 
to inflame the whole population against us, and rouse them 
to savage revenge. 

‘That was what happened then. 

‘A sinister rumour ran through the town that the Gabrs 
had cefiled a Muhammadan shrine that was an object of 
great adoration tc them and to which the whole population 
resorted in pilgriraages. They accused the Gabrs of having 
thrown a dead dog into this shrine by night—an enurely 
false accusaticn. . 

“ Libellous as this was, it aroused their savagery. In 


* The old sun-worshippers in Persia are called Giabrs. It is the wotd 
éafr, or, as the "Turks call it, gřaour, which means “ unbeliever.” 
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such cases they never inquire into the truth or falseness of 
a charge, especially when the person who instigates it is 
the Sirdah himself, and is backed up by some of the 
principal mullahs. 

“It was night—one of those black nights that Abriman 
prepares for his hosts of dark officials. In a few moments 
the streets in which the Gabrs lived were filled with wild 
crowds of the Turks. . Ruthlessly the sword and fire- 
began to slaughter the innocent ‘offspring of the Sacred 
People. | 

“At that fearful hoar I thought of Ghamar. I began 
to run like a madman towards the house of my master. 
The town would have been enveloped in the darkness of 
night if the light of the burning houses had not illuminated 
it with the brightness of daylight. I know not what 
divine power it was that conducted me safely to the 
house of my master, which I found in flames. My eye 
caught sight of my master lying dead in a pool of his 
own blood near the threshold. .But I took no notice of it, 
because I was looking for Ghamar. 

“The bitter cries of women and girls who were being 
dragged into captivity rang on my ears, but Ghamar's 
voice was not one of them. 

“I found her in the hands of a Ferrash, who was 
dragging her limp and unconscious towards the Sirdar’s 
castle. One thrust of my dagger laid the villain low, and 
I seized the precious spoil that he had been dragging 
away. 

“Till this day I cannot tell how I managed to save her. 
I can only remember recovering consciousness in a plain 
some miles away from the city, one morning as the sun 
was just beginning to rise. I felt then that I was wounded 
in several places, but- when I received those wounds, or 
from whom, I have- no recollection. | was going to 
bandage them when I saw that Ghamar was still un- 
conscious, so I concentrated all my attention on the task 
of bringing her back to life again. - 


"~ 
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“The stery is long, gentle youth—it is long, and I 
should find iz very difficult to tell you everything at once, 


even though every detail of it is indelibly written in my 


old head, and odlivion has not succeeded in effacing any 
of those sal memories. Imagine the state of a poor 
fugitive obliged to spend whole months in traversing 
lonely desert countries, always avoiding human habitations, 
having for a companion a fragile girl overcome with 
hunger and the iatigues of the journey. | 

“The Gabrs ere considered unclean, they are persecuted 
everywhere, anc all the Turks despise and avoid them; 
we were even deprived of the hospitality of the shepherds, 
at whose table ail travellers are welcome. In the daytime 
we hid ourselves under the shruks, and at night continued 
our journey. Our food was the manna? of the desert, 
and we occasionally received alms and shelter at the 
hands of the kird Armenians and Davoudis,f they don’t 
persecute the Gebrs. 

“In this way we passed the tcwns of Jspahan, Ghoum, 
and Kashan. We had no animals to ride, for they are 
only an extra burden to fugitives—one has always to 
think of hiding them. At first the maiden was brave and 
could follow me easily, but gradually her strength began 
to fail, and then I was obliged to carry the precious 
burden on my back. She found this harder still, and I 
often heard sobs from her dips, ‘Oh when will God call 
my soul away, that I may no longer be such a trouble 
to you.’ 

“We were going to Teheran, with the intention of 
kissing the dust under the Shah’s feet, and begging him 
to be gracious and avenge us. But the poor girl’s weak- 
ness increased from day to day, and at last a very strong 


* Two sorts of manna exist in Persia: one is called seréhesht, and the 


-other gaz or gazan-ga-t. 


{+ Davoudis, a tribe whose religion very much resembles that of the 
Jews; Derhaps it was taken from Jewish captives brought home in the 


olden Cays. 
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fever set in. I did all in my power. I applied all the 
remedies that I had read of in books, but it was no good 
—the vitality had already burnt itself out. 

“Only a few days’ march lay between us and Teheran. 
We had camped for the night in the cornfields near a 
village. It was night, the moon glided gently over the 
blue sky. A deathly stillness reigned over the whole 
world, the maiden lay with her head on my knee ia terrible 
suffering ; I looked down at her sorrowfully. Suddenly 
she turned towards me, and said with eyes full of gratitude, 
‘I am dying, Hazguerd, pray for me!’ 

‘Those were her last words. 

“I have fulfilled the sacred trust, gentle youth—it is 
half a century since that day, and I am still praying beside 
her tomb—praying day and night, although she was as 
pure as the rays of the sun, as spotless as his light. 

“She loved me... .. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE INDIAN 
WORKMAN, WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS 
IMPROVEMENT 


By S. M. DIKSHIT, B.A. LL.B. 


One of the fundamental assumptions of the Science of 
Sociology is'that war and peace, trad= and conquest, art 
and religioa, and the migration of peoples and races 
through the decline of economic resources, are some of 
the diverse ways in which the historic process works out a 
fusion of ideas on fundamental questions affecting society 
and government among men and nations. 

The great war now raging on the battlefields of Europe 
is in its higher aspects an exhibition of that process on the 
most colossal scale ever known to humanity. It has im- 
pregnated the world of moral ideas wth new conceptions, 
and has shaken the unseen foundations of society. 

All change involves a loss, and the zreater the extent of 
the change, and the larger the number of men it affects, 
the greater the amount of sacrifice it entails on humanity | 
at large. Suffering is the penalty whch men and nations 
pay for their ignorance, and the extent of sacrifice which 
precedes any new change in the moral ideas of mankind 
depends entirely on the mass o: ignorance and evil which 
society tolerates with a guilty consdence. Nature is a 
great scavenger. Her methods are summary and ruthless. 
“ So carefu_ of the żyje she seers, so zareless of the szzgle 
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life.” When Nature is busy in her workshop with a new 
type of humanity she will never send us back to learn our 
lesson again. She teaches us through suffering. 

Let us hope that this war will serve to elevate mankind 
to a higher plane of moral consciousness, and virtually 
eliminate points of friction among countries and nations, 
governments and peoples, and promote a widespread feel- 
ing of likemindedness and mutual satisfaction among the 
great sections of mankind. 

But, apart from the untold human suffering and the 
carnage of precious lives it involves, this war has also 
revealed to us the nobler side of human nature which 
asserts its moral strength in moments of grave calamity. 
It has demonstrated the strength of national feeling and 
the sentiment of loyalty to great moral principles which 
bind together the component parts of a great empire. A 
national empire is the living personification of a great 
moral idea which animetes the corporate life of a large 
section of mankind. 

The British Empire :s a vast fabric reared up by the 
genius of successive generations af statesmen, warriors, 
financiers, and educationists, and its crowning merit is the 
great and unique success it has achieved in combining 
diverse elements of races and creeds in bonds cf mutual 
sympathy and fellow-feeling, and in a common sentiment 
of loyalty and devotion to the throne and person of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. It has its roots deep down 
in the moral faith of a vast populetion, which looks to it 
for help and guidance in working ut its. political destiny 
within limits imposed by its political supremacy and 
guardianship. 

All governments in the world a-e good in proportion as 
they satisfy the legitimate needs and aspirations of the 
people whose resources: they jorganize in the general in- 
terest of civilization. “ Whate'er is best administered is 
best!” The machinery of government has only an instru- 
mental value. It is subject to frequent changes suited to 
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the growing capacity of a vast population. Its function is 
mainly educational. It is a contrivance for accelerating 
the process of humaa evolution. A government reflects 
and moulds the temper of its people, which is rooted in 
tradition and tendency, and is subject to under-currénts of 


are 


social and communal life. 

British rule in India has an important function to fulfil 
in the scheme of Providence for elevating the people to a 
higher plane of moral and spiritual consciousness. India 
has long remained in a state of comparative isolation from 
the main currents of the world’s economic and social activi- 
ties. The vatson d'être of British rule in India is to facilitate 
its transition to a more efficient and economic type of 
civilization, and to bring it into living sympathy with the 
great current of the world. If the whole of Europe minus 
Russia had one government and a common system of 
administration, its history would no doubt have been 
entirely different. Avpolitical feat which is impossible for 
the combined genius of the nations of Europe has worked 
with marvellous success in a country as large as Europe 
minus Russia through the alchemy. of British genius, 
British India has nine provinces, each differing from the | 
other in economic and ethnic conditions, and about 687 
states of Indian Chiefs, occupying a third of its territory 
and a fifth of its population, In the absence of British rule 
these provinces might have been separate units, with per- 
haps a history of their own not very different from what it 
was in the period immediately preceding the consolidation 
of British supremacy in India. 

A population so vast and varied as that of India has 
been held together in bonds of sympathy and mutual trust- 
fulness between the governors and’ the governed. The 
government of the many by the few must always be a 
government by opinion, and the peaceful progress of 
British rule in India is the most eloquent testimony to the 
solid appreciation by the mass of its population of the 
benefits it confers on all ranks and conditions of men in the 


country. 
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But tke question of pazamount importance in the imme- 
diate future, both for the Government and the people, is to 
devise some means which would help public opinion in 
India to be better organ‘zed, and brought into more active 
and sympathetic co-operation with the machinery of ad- 
ministration. 

The study of the eccnomic condition of the population 
of India is a task which requires active co-operation 
between the Government and the people. It is a subject 
which affects the well-being of the largest portion of the 
population of the country, and any government in the 
position of the Government of India would need the most 
active and sympathetic co-operation from people who enjoy 
better opportunities of studying the social life and the 
conditions of living in a population so varied and complex 
in its composition and structure. 

The study of workmen’s budgets and the condition of 
the’ workmen is an important branch of the general 
study of the economic condition of a country; and the 
results of detailed inquiries made in Germany, France, 
England and the United States are to be found in the 
works of Dr. Engel, Le Play, Rowntree and Booth. The 
object of the inquiry is to collect statistics based on an 
intimate acquaintance with the lives of poor people with 
a view to arriving at data which would help a proper 
tabulation of figures relating to, (1) .cost of living, 
(2) standard of living, and (3) conditions of living. , A mass 
of literature has grcwn up round the study of the social 
condition of the poorer classes in the principal countries 
of Europe and Arrerica, and it is quite independent of 
any departmental inquiry conducted by Government. It 
is purely the result of the philanthropic efforts of men like 
Booth, Rowntree, Le Play and Engel, who devoted their 
lives to the study cf problems of poverty from a Christian 
sense of duty and neighbourly. love for their fellow- 
creatures. 

The study of workmen’s budgets is an inquiry into the 
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sources of income of each member of the family, and the 
general heads of expenditure in which it is usually dis- 
tributed. Any information carefully tabulated ought to 
throw considerable light on a number of topics.on which 
our general knowledge is extremely meagre. Any accurate 
and reliable statistics would greatly facilitate the work of 
constructive legislation. We have the census reports in 
India which tabulate results of census operations held 
every ten years, and they furnish us with useful data for 
arriving at a correct estimate of the general economic _ 
condition of the people. Statistics of occupations help 
in a considerable way to arrive at a iair knowledge of 
the general material condition of the people; but statistics 
of expenditure help us to estimate the standard of living 
prevailing in different grades of working-class people. 
Social statistics of each country help ts to understand 
the general progress of different nations towards “ civiliza- 
tion and economic independence.” They have also an 
important bearing on the incidence of indirect taxation. 

Statistical data with regard to income and expenditure 
of the working classes are collected either by the intensive 
method of studying the life of a single typical family for 
a number of years (which was Le Play’s method), or of 
taking a’number of select families in a given area and 
tabulating information under certain recognized headings 
—a method which was largely adopted by Dr. Engel. 
These methods are complementary to each other. Each 
has its merits and defects. | i 

In his introduction to “ Wage-Earner's Budgets,” a 
study of standards and cost of living in New York 
City, by Louise Bolard More, Mr. F. H. Giddings 
observes that “z presentation of daily lives must reveal 
facts bearing on the whole question of. labour and wages, 
housing conditions, ‘cost of living, economies and extrava- 
gances of the poor.” The author of “Wage-Earner’s 
Budgets” observes that “investigations of Le Play, 
Engel, Booth and Rowntree have furnished important 
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and valuable data on thé subject of the incomes and 
cost of living of wage-earners in France, Germany, 
England and the United States, but they don’t furnish 
the results of an intimate and personal neighbourly study 
of the lives of the’ peorle in their daily social, economic 
and industrial relations.” 

In another place the same author observes that one 
of the district workers entrusted with the collection of 
statistics, found that “a cooking-class afforded the means 
of friendly discussion of— | 

i. Prices paid for fcod in the neighbourhood. 

“2, Methods of marketing and cooking. 

“3, Nutritive value of different foods. 

“4. Essentials of adequate diet. 

“s, General cost of living. l 

“6. The attitude of families (in the neighbourhood) 
towards dress, recreation, the pawn-shop, instalment 
system, Church and funeral expenses.” 

Palorave’s “ Dictionary of Political Economy” describes 
the primary object of studying workmen’s budgets to be 
“to give a picture of the condition of the working ‘classes 
and to compare its we.l-being among different nations and 
at different periods ir the same nation.” Its secondary 
object is to provide cata for a theory of consumption by 
measuring expenditure in different directions and to note 
“variations due to differing’ sizes of income and family.” 
It further says “that practical use may be made in esti- 
mating the burden of taxation on different classes and 
in considering the possibility of excluding women and 
children from factories.” | 

From his study o7 these budgets of wage-earners in 
England, France, Germany and America, Dr. Engel 
arrives at certain general conclusions, which are set out 
briefly in the following words : 

1. “ That the greazer the income the smaller the relative 
ees of outlay for subsistence.” 

“That the percentage of outlay for ones is 
m aa the same, whatever the income.” 
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“That the percentage of outlay for lodging or rent 
a for w and light is invariably the same, whatever 
the income,’ 

4. “That, as the income increases in amount, the 
percentage of outlay for sundries becomes greater.”” 

Now it may be asked whether it would not be desirable 
to undertake a similar inquiry in India with a view to 
arriving at reliable statistics of expenditure among the poorer 
working classes in the country. It is a work beset with 
many and grave difficulties, especially when one remembers 
how vast is the population to be dealt with and how very 
varied and complex its social and economic structure. . 

The ordinary citizen, ignorant of the purpose of such an 
inquiry, would resent any scrutiny into the details of his 
private and family expenditure, and yet the importance of 
the inquiry in grappling with the problem of the poverty 
of the working classes in India cannot be over-estimated. 

Every measure of taxation is liable to be assailed in 
a bitter spirit of hostility owing to the absence of accurate 
data which may help the Government and the people to 
.see where the burden really falls. The absence of reliable 
social statistics based on an intimate acquaintance with the 
social life of each caste and community would handicap 
both the Government and the critics of Government, and 
increase points of friction between them. 

It requires a tactful and sympathetic handling of the 
whole question ; and Government agency, nowever capable, 
tactful, and sympathetic, would in the first place be enor- 
mously costly, and woule not be able to elicit correct and 
satisfactory answers from people who cannot easily be 
made to appreciate its beneficial results. 

It is a work which might well be entrusted to volunteers 
under tae guidance of an expert Government officer in each 
province, who might formulate the rules of procedure both 
as to the nature of the information to be elicited and the 
method of tabulating it. Its indirect result would be to 

 * Bliss’s “ Encyclopædia of Social Refcrm.” q 
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infuse in the minds of really willing workers the spirit of 
social work which has created so many social agencies 
in England and America during the last quarter of a 
century. 

It would besides be a great opportunity for the Social 
Reformer in India to work out his propaganda with every 
` prospect of success. India is a countryin which the bulk 
of the population is yet under the grip of custom and 
tradition, and statistics of expenditure give a most reliable 
test of the extent to which custom and tradition dominate 
the lives of the common people. - 

The publication of such statistics for each district would 
serve as an eyé-opener to the whole’ population, and its 
effect in minimizing the evils arising from blind obedience 
_ to customs would be simply magical. { 

There is, however, a still higher point of view which 
lends considerable weight and importance to the study of 
workmen’s budgets. 

The sociological value of the family and the home is 
found to be far greater and more vital than we are under 
ordinary Secu ae prepared to concede. Weare living 
in an over-individualistic age which is paying its penalty in 
the shape of grave D perils, which:have rudely shaken 
the unseen foundations of society. The swing of the pen- 
dulum now is toward§ a larger and a more solid appreciation 
of collectivism. l 

Leading writers on sociology have come to think that 
the family and the Home are the true basis of the State, 
and any government which ignores the importance of the 
family as the source of its true vitality and permanence 
is weakening its moral foundations. The study of the 
problems. of poverty in cities and villages in India is at 
bottom a study of the normal conditions which would help 
to maintain the integrity’ and the moral vitality of the 
family. Nothing handicaps a family so much in the race 
of life as hopeless poverty. 

p A writer in Bliss’s “ Bucyelopedia of Social Reform” 
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observes that ‘the family controls (both) heredity and 
environment during the formative period of life.” “The 
best way to become good,” it has been said, “is to be born 
good.” Out of 5,511 convicts at Elmira Reformatory, 
38 per cent. had parents known to be intemperate, and 
13 per cent. more of doubtful habits; 31 per cent. had 
parents not possessing property; 44 per cent. had parents 
of little or no education. The power of home in childhood 
is equally evident. Of the same 5,511 convicts, 54 per 
cent, came from bad homes; 38 per cent. more from homes 
only fair; not more than 6 per cent. came from homes that 
were good; 42: per cent. were homeless when committed ; | 
97 per cent. came from bad associations. 

If social statistics in India.were collected on lines hich 
might help us to judge of the extent to which crime is due 
to disintegration of the family arising from hopeless poverty, 
we should be in a better position to suggest measures for 
remodelling the life and opinions of the general population 
on a more stable basis. The dictum of Auguste Comte 
that “it is hopeless to reconstruct political institutions 
without remodelling life and opinion” is nowhere so true 
as in India. | | l 

The poverty and general indebtedness of the agricultural 
population of India is proverbially known to be acute as 
compared with the general condition of people of the same 
class in countries of Europe and America. The statistics 
given on p. 57 of the consumption of food per head of popula- 
tion in Europe and America, and the consequent industrial 
efficiency of its working population, would help us to 


' compare the broad gulf that separates the Indian workman 


from the average workman of Europe and America. 

The industrial efficiency of the average workman in Europe 
and America is due to high wages, which make it possible 
for him to spend more money on food and on the general 
comforts of life. Men of wealth who run large manu- 
facturing concerns have discovered that high wages lead ¢o 
cheap production, and have a tendency to improve the 
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FOOD EATEN BY DIFFERENT NATIONS. 
POUNDS PER I[NHABITANT. 





Butter Tea, 





Country. Sugar, and | Potatoes. | Coffee, 
Cheese. Cocoa. 

X 

United Kingdo 75 19 386 gt 
France ... eye 20 8 570 66 
Germany 18 8 | 1,020 78 
Russia ... ri 5 180 6 
Austria ... 18 7 560 28 
Italy 8 4 50 20 
Spain 6 3 20 6 
Portugal 12 3 40 18 
Sweden ... 22 1X 500 112 
Norway ... 13 24 500 144 
Denmark 22 22 410 140 
Holland 35 15 820 240 
Belgium 27 15 | 1,050 142 
Switzerland | 26 II 140 rro 
Rumania 4 gl 80 8 
Servia ...* a 4 9 80 8 
United States ... 53 20 170 162 
Canada ... 45 22 600 72 
Australasia 105 21 268 123 








moral and material condition of the workman. The better- 
paid workman is, asa rule, more efficient in his work and 
requires less superintendence, and is, on the whole, less 
inclined to drink. 

The general poverty of the working classes in India is a 
problem that needs the immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment and the leaders of public opinion in India. The 
report of the census of 1911 contains the following observa- 
tions on the proportion of the population living on agricul- 
tural pursuits : | 

“As already pointed out, India is pre-eminently ‘an 
agricultural country. © Of its total population, 72 per cent. 
are engaged in pasture and agriculture—viz., 69 per cent. 
in ordinary cultivation, and 3 per cent. in market-gardening, 
the growth of special products, forestry and the raising of 


farm stock and small animals. The 217 millions supported- 


by/ordinary cultivation comprise nearly eight million land- 
lords, 167 million cultivators of their own or rented land, 
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over forty-one million farm servants and field labourers,. 


and less than a million estate agents and managers: and 


their employés.” 


A great mass of literature has grown up round the 
poverty of the working population of ae especially the. 
portion depending on agriculture. 

The causes of their poverty have been sought to be 
explained from different points of ‘view by critics who have: 
ranged themselves in different camps. 

The problem of poverty in India requirés to be approached 
from two different sides (probably not yet fully investigated): 
with a view to arriving at more reliable data for further 
investigation, and, if necessary, constructive legislation. 
The study of the expenditure of the poorer classes has both 
a sociological and an economic aspect. Systematic inquiry 
based on an intensive study of typical families in different 


areas, of an extensive study of a group of families, has not 


been undertaken on lines recommended in the works of 
Le Play, Engel, Rowntree, Booth and Bolard More. 

Professor A. G. Warner, of America, has made a 
scientific inquiry and valuation of different causes of 
poverty (principally in America), and his conclusions agree 
in substance with those of Charles Booth in the general | 
analysis of the causes of poverty and the greater prepon- 
derance of the one over the other. The sum total of the 
whole inquiry is described in the following words: “ It will 
be seen that the chief single cause of poverty is sick- 
ness and deaths in the families of the poor. Lack of work 
stands second. Drink stands third.” Causes indicating: 
misconduct average only 21°3 per cent., while causes 
indicating misfortune average 74°4, or over three times as 
much. Misfortune is shown to be four times as much the 
cause of poverty as misconduct. “ Dr. Charles Booth 
counts up twenty-three principal causes of pauperism.” He 
says “that as causes, old age stands first, sickness next, 
and then comes drink.”"* - 


* Quoted in Bliss’s “ Encyclopedia of Social Reform.” 4 
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This analysis of the zeneral causes of poverty in Europe 
and America is capable, of a far wider and more general 
application, though it is based on inquiries made in a 
restricted area. A study of the causes of poverty in India 
would ultimately lead -o the same conclusions, though, of 
course, the share of custom and tradition and social control 
in keeping the lives of people in rigid compartments would 
-occupy a much larger space than in the case of any other 
country of equal area and population. 

The general tendenzy of critics and social reformers in 
India is to fix their attention on causes which are more or 
less secondary. The relation of poverty to crime, the 
effect of social custoras, early marriage and joint family 
system, rigid caste rules intensifying poverty occupy a 
much larger share of the attention of social reformers and 
heads of district admiaistration in India than the primary 
causes which lie at the root of nationai decadence. 

The temperance movement would naturally attach great 
importance to miseries arising from widespread intemper- 
ance. The order of causes is misfortune, lack of work and 
drink. Behind them all lies the want of a general system 
of education which is the predisposing cause of these 
troubles. It is found after a most thorough inquiry into 
the causes of intemperance and crime and poverty that 
good education and the normal efficiency of family and 
home life help to minimize most of the troubles which 


create embarrassing difficulties in the administration of a 


country. 

I must now conclude this paper, which of necessity had 
to go into a rambling inquiry into questions of which the 
connection will perhaps appear to superficial observers to 
be rather far-fetched and over-strained. 

There are certain moral and psychological aspects of the 
administration of such a vast country as India which often 
escape the attention of even well-meaning critics. 

Firstly, it requires no unusual stretch of imagination to 
congede that any government in the position of the Govern- 
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ment of India would be always anxious to become acquainted 
with the most up-to-date public opinion, whenever and 
wherever possible. It cannot afford to neglect it or despise 
it. The Government of India would- therefore naturally 
encourage the free expression of honest and well-meant 
criticism, provided it proceeds from a proper appreciation 
of the difficulties of a government which is foreign in theory, 
but must be taken to be zxadzgenous in spirit and intention 
by every native of India who loves his.country and wants 
to work for its present and future well-being. 

The Government of India is the only agency which can 
help us to carry on our work in uplifting the masses. Any 
citizen of India who works for his country without die 
faith in the good intentions of the Government is sure to 
land his countrymen in hopeless disaster. It is far more 
advisable to blurt out your indignation in the presence of 
some responsible member of Government at a private 


interview than to pour out your bile into the columns of 


a newspaper, where it is sure to be misunderstood and i is 
liable to mislead ignorant readers. 

The second point, which is of equally great importance, 
is our attitude towards Anglo-Indian officers, whether 
retired or in service., Intemperate remarks used with 
regard to their motives and intentions serves’ no good or 
useful purpose. In them there is no salvation. Honest 
and well-meant criticism of administrative measures or of 
the conduct of individual officers can easily be accepted at 
its true worth by anybody who has the least insight into 
human nature. But when criticism of official measures 
transgresses the limits prescribed by moderation and good 
sense it only results in creating bad blood on both sides. 

A fact which is not often noticed is that the majority of . 
the members of the Civil Service who spend thirty years 
of the best part of their life in India carry with them 
a genuine love for the country in which they have lived 
long and earned their livelihood. This is human naqure.. 
The attitude of mind generated by familiar intercourse 
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with a people alien in character and tradition is naturally 
one of sympathy. Ths would be invariably true of the 
_people of any race or aationality who live long and serve 
in a foreign country. Such is the contagion of human 
sympathy and neighbotrly relations. 

The third and the last point, which is of greater importance 
than the first two, is that nearly every sane native of India, 
whether England-retuamed or others, has a most abiding 
faith in the justice o` British rule. Any Anglo-Indian 
gentleman who seeks o dispute the ‘truth of this remark 
is sinning against God and man. 

To-day the real strength of British rule in India is the 
moral faith which all tke people in the country, of whatever 
race or creed, or whatever age or sex, have in the power of 
the Government to guide its destiny and to lead it on in 
the path of progress ard happiness. 

It was “ Darwin’s d ctum that those communities which 
included the greatest number of the most sympathetic 
members would flourisa best.” 

The future of India rests largely on the extent to which 
both the Government znd the people try to increase mutual 
sympathy and co-ope-ation. Mutual understanding pro- 
motes mutual sympathy, and mutual sympathy develops 
a strength which is p-oof against all the misfortunes that 
can ever befall a peop-e here or hereafter. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


Ar a meeting of the East India Association, held at the Caxton Hall, 
‘Westminster, S.W., on Wednesday, April 26, 1916, a paper by the late 
Mr. S. M. Dikshit, B-A., LL.B., entitled “The Economic Condition of the 
Indian Workman, with Suggestions for its Improvement,” was read by 
Mr. J. B. Pennington. Sir Murray Hammick, K.C:S.1., C-L. E., occupied the 
chair, and the following among others were present: Sir Arundel T. 
Arundel, K.c.s.1, Sir Krishna G. Gupta, K.G S.i, Sir Andrew Fraser, 
K.C.3.L, Sir Frederick William Duke, k.c.s.1, K.c.LE., Sir Frederick Lely, 
K.C.LE, CSIL, and Lady Lely, Sir Frank C. Gates, K.C.LE., CS., Sir 
Williams Ovens Clark, Sir Daniel Hamilton, Mr. H. Kelway-Bamber, 
M.v.o.. Mr, and Mrs. H. R. H. Wilkinson, Mr. S. G. Gayatonde, Mr. 
Guiry, Mr. I. S. Haji, Mrs. Fitzroy Mundy, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. West, 
Mr. Walton, Mrs. E. F. Kinneir-Tarte, Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Mr. H. R. 
Cook, Mrs. Griffiths Thomas, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Mr. Haji Alam, Mrs. 
Palmer, Mr. S. V. Swami, Mr. F. De Monte, Mr. R. Gupte, Mr. R. Sewell, 
Miss Prendergast, Miss M. Sorabji, Miss. Murphy, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. 
~ Duncan Irvine, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mrs. Collis, Mr. F. C. Channing, 
Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mrs, N. C. Sen, Miss A. A. Smith, Miss 
Lowe, Miss Stephenson, Miss Dove, Mr. J. M. Pollen, Miss Wade, 
Mr. Bahadur, Miss Ashworth, Mr. S. Nissim, Syed Erfan Ali, and Dr. 
John Pollen, c.1E., Hon. Secretary. 

The Hon. SECRETARY: Ladies and gentlemen, we are assembled Tee 


. this evening to hear a paper by the late Mr, Dikshit. Mr. Dikshit had 


hoped to be able to read this paper to us himself in January last, but he 
was called away and had to hurry back to India, and he sailed on Boxing 


= Day in the ill-fated Persía, and perished when the ship was torpedoed. 


Mr. Pennington has kindly consented to read the paper, and Sir Murray 
Hammick has favoured us by consenting to preside. 
The CHAIRMAN : Perhaps before we begin, as there may be some ladies 


and gentlemen here who did not know Mr. Dikshit, I may tell you that he 


had considerable qualifications for writing such a paper as this, in that. he 
had travelled a great deal in India. I had not the pleasure of his acquaiXt- 


ance myself, but I understand that he saw Bombay and Madras and 


Rangoon, and he was in Rajputana in a political appointment for some 
a 
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time, and he then became a dleader in Bombay, where I believe he won 
golden opinions from all whc practised in the courts there; and he then 
came here for the purpose of studying the relations between England and 
India, and I am told that all who met him were struck with his gentleness, 
sympathy and great knowledge of many subjects connected with the 
economics of India. I am sure it must be-for us a matter of great regret 
that his career was ended so suddenly in such an awful way,‘’and I may 
express on your behalf the spmpathy which this:Society feels for his widow, 
who, I understand, is left ir India with a family of young children. It 
will probably be of some comfort to her to read in our proceedings that 
we have not forgotten the family whom he left behind him in India. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, it is ‘of great importance, at this time 
‘especially, that men of his cla s should come to England andsee what English 
life and English culture is, and I understand that one of his: chief objects 
in going back to India was to represent as far as he could to his people 
the real character of the bztter classes of England, and especially” the 
women of England. His wkole life was more or less that of a missionary, 
and in carrying out that object he was surely acting for the best interests 
of both England and India zfor it is only by a really sympathetic under- - 
standing of the two peoples hat we can expect our progress in India to be 
what we hope it will be in thé future (Hear, hear.) I will now call upon 
Mr. Pennington to read the paper. 

The’ paper was then read. 

The CHairMAN (who was received with applause) said: It is, of course, 
difficult to criticize a paper ef this kind, because, besides dealing with an 
enormously big subject, it is really a paper in which the writer rather 
‘suggested, I take it, than formulated any definite teaching. I take it that 
his idea, was that there was s comparative absence in India of the study of 
economics, which I suppose we all agree with; that is to say, that the 
Indian talent and intellect has not been ies so much in the direction 
of economics as it has in the direction of philosophy, religion and so on. 
Speaking for myself of the region of Southern India, I remember reading 
with great interest years ago a wonderful book, “Buchanan’s Tour in 
Mysore,” etc., written, I believe, in 1800. It is a mass of statistical 
information at that time of the life of the ryot as he found it. From that 
date down to 1900 or r1g0:, when Srinivasa Ayangar wrote his “ Forty 
Years’ Progress in the Madras Presidency ” which is a wonderful store of 
statistical knowledge as regards life in India, I do not think anycne 
attempted, outside the Settlement Reports, to bring into the light of day 
the real economic facts as regards the wage-earner or the ryots of India. 
That is sufficient to make u: agree with the writer of the paper that there 
has been a neglect of this subject in India, but in the last four or five 
years there has been a distinct effort made to direct the thoughts of the 
young Indianjin this direction rather than in that of politics. We have 
now in most of the Indian Universities a Professor of Economics. It was 
a staftling omission when the University staffs were first formed in India, 
at, whilst we provided for almost every other conceivable subject, we 
omitted in almost all the Universities a Professorship of Economics. 
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Then, if we begin to criticize the conclusions which the writer has come 
to, we might sit here for a very long-time. With regard to the first, “ that 
the greater the income, the smaller the relative percentage of outlay for sub- 
sistence,” that is, I suppose, quite true. The second is: “That the per- 
centage of outlay for clothing is approximately the same, whatever the 
income.” I do not think anyone who knows India would suggest that was 
true as regards the Indian. As regards the third, ‘‘that the percentage of 
outlay for lodging or rent and for fuel and light is invariably the same, 
whatever the income,” is hardly true of Indian conditions; and “ That, 
as the income increases in amount, the percentage of outlay for 
sundries becomes greater,” is not the case in India. Of course, it may be 
a little greater, but I should say the rich Indian certainly does not spend 
much more in sundries whether he has a lakh a year or 12,000 rupees. 
His expenditure on jewellery, perhaps, for the ladies of his family may be 
more, but I should not think that on sundries for himself he spends much 
more as his income increases. If he include his family probably it does. 
Then there are several other points which I will not worry you with here. 
The statistics as to gaols are very interesting, but there again I should 
doubt whether actual poverty has half the results in driving people into 
gaols in India as it has in this country, for instance. India is a very poor 
country, but to my mind the poverty of India is not the ugly, cruel, 
revclting poverty that you see in Europe. The poverty of India lies 
chiefly in the fact that there are, comparatively speaking, few rich people ; 
but, on the other hand, I do not think there is anything like the individual 
grinding poverty in India that one sees in the City of London, for 
instance, and certainly not as you may see in Dublin, Liverpool, or other 
large cities. 

I do not think I need say anything more, and I will now leave other people 
to speak on the subject. I think we ought to express our sincere thanks 


- to him who wrote the paper, for having put forward a paper which really 


does suggest a course of study which has been sadly neglected in India up 
to date. It is a subject of importance to the Government of India in a 
country where the mental distances between the Government and the 
governed is so great. We look at things from different angles ; we cannot 
help it. One comes from the West and one from the East, and any study 
which really brings facts about the economic conditions of India before 
the Government cannot but be of the greatest use to all parties, as tending 
to the knowledge which leads to that sympathy by which we all expect 
India to be governed. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir ANDREW FRASER said that he came with a desire to see some 
friendly faces and to hear the paper, but that he had had no intention of 
saying anything. However, he could not resist the kind invitation of the 
Chairman. He entirely joined in the hearty appreciation of the paper, 
and he thought he was expressing the mind of all present when he stated 
his deep regret that the writer had been taken from their midst so suddenly. 
They would have been glad to have tendered him their thanks, for it was 
gooc. to think of a man like him going out to India to do such good work 
as he would have done. The great point in the paper seemed to "A to 
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be that the difficulties of the question were fully realized by the writer, 
and especially the difficulties. of conducting such an inquiry in India. He 
would like to emphasize the “act that the writer was proposing an inquiry, 
and was not dogmatically asserting anything. Take, for example, the 
statement by Dr. Engel, to which the Chairman had referred. After 
setting forth that statement, zhe writer went on to say: ‘* Now, it may be 
asked whether it would not ve desirable to undertake a similar irquiry in 
India with a view to arriving at reliable statistics of expenditure among 
the poorer working classes ñ the country.” What the writer was aiming 
at was having such an inqucry, and he did not think anyone would dis- 
agree with him that it might have the highest and the best results. Among 
the good points in the paper was the evidence of thorough and painstaking 
study of the question as far is material was available. Such material was 
not to be found in India in papers available to the ordinary student. 
But the writer had studiec it. elsewhere; and he proposed that he, or 
others, should go on and study it in India. Another good point was the 
writer’s very clear thinking. The wonderful power of our Indian fellow- 
- subjects to grasp our lines c thought, and to make our ways of expression 
their own, was remarkable ; the paper would have done great credit to any 
Englishman. Another thmg was the spirit which. characterized the 
paper. It was a good thing for an Anglo-Indian official to find there were 
non-official Indians of education and weight who believed that they, (the 
officials), had really tried to do their duty and had come away from India 
with a very great love love for India and for its peoples. If the advice of 
the writer were taken by al the reformers in India ‘the path of reform 
would be very much smootler. He had recently been reading a book by 
Professor Matthai, of Madras in which he discussed the whole matter of 
village government and cognate questions. The Professor finds the 
material for a splendid disqaisition on thesé subjects in papers which are 
entirely hidden from ordiaary people. He had no doubt that similar 
information existed regarding the subject of this paper; and if they could 
get men to go into the records and dig out all the treasures that lie 
hidden in them and mak= these treasures available to all interested 
inquirers he had not the sLghtest doubt that they would be of enormous 
advantage. Anyone who had done Settlement work knew how interesting 
such inquiries were, and there was no doubt a great ‘deal of valuable 
information collected. If hey could get men possessed, like the writer 
of this paper, with a real belief in the desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to do justice and right :ousness, to exploit this information, he believed 
it would be of great advartage. At the end of many years’ service in 
India, it was with great price that he had seen throughout the whole of 
India a testimony to the bdief of her peoples in the righteousness of the 
Government and in the great policy which the British Government had 
carried out in India. (He-r, hear.) 

Sir FREDERICK LELY sad he did not propose to discuss the paper at 
all, but he thought it was His duty to express his personal appreciation of 
the author; he had been intimately connected for many years with the 
auffior’s home, and knew tse members of his family. His untimely death 
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was a sad loss to his family and to his country, and, as the paper showed 
by its lofty tone, a loss also to the Empire. He would suggest that they 
should express the feeling of great regret of the Association at his death in 
some concrete form which might be sent to his friends and relatives in 
India. l 

Mr. Hajr said: It is indeed an irony of fate that so peace-loving, so 
learned, and so intellectually great a man as our late lamented friend, 
Mr. Dikshit, should be a victim of the most shameful device and method 
of warfare of the Huns of the time in the blue Mediterranean. 

As one of his friends I may be permitted to say, and I am sure many 
other friends too will join me, that the East India Association has earned 
the gratitude of the Indian community of this country particularly and 
Indians generally, for the posthumous honour which the Association most 
appropriately bestowed on the memory of our friend whose paper on this 
mos: important subject has been allowed to be read and discussed among 
this congregation of varied nationalities. i 

Ir. these days of shocks which many a family has the honour to suffer 
for our King and country, the shock which we have felt for Mr. Dikshit’s 
departure from this material world is a unique one. In him we found a 
true and sincere friend. His interest in the problems of education and 
economics in India is due to his personal and practical experience. Had 
the mighty hand of death—not to say the treacherous torpedo of the 
enemy-—spared our gifted friend, we should have seen him also as the 
author of various treatises on educational and economical questions. 
Surely there are no words to express our deep sorrow more adequately ; for 
words are inefficient to represent the feelings fully. 

His paper you all have heard with great interest. I have no wish to 
criticize his paper by way of disagreement, so I have little to say as a 
supplement to his sound suggestion and shall endeavour to be particu- 
larly brief. : 

There are questions to be raised whether economic progress in India 
should be on Western line or on the Eastern. ‘To those who say 
that India must have economical organizations on the Eastern line, I 
` say most emphatically, without hesitation, that they are proposing to walk 
in the wilderness. To those who declare that it ought to be on the 
Western line, I say that they think wrongly of India and its people. As to 
the former, my reasons are that, properly speaking, the economic principles 
which are called Eastern are no less hard to be defined than difficult to be 
practised in these days of science and civilization. By various acts and 
enactments and the deterioration of the force of custom, the village com- 
munity-which formed the marked system of economical production and 
distribution in India is on the threshold of annihilation. The village com- 
munity can by, no means now be called the economic unit. As to the 
second, it is ad zuztto wrong to apply the principles of the West to India. 
That is evident from the different nature of the administration. In 
this country the watchword is liberty, while it is not so in India. No 
principle of whatever kind takes root unless it is freely proposed and freely 
practised. In short principles prevailing under certain Te V 
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cannot be said, mzzazis mutandis, to be adaptable under other circumstances 
of quite diverse nature. 

The principles which India and its true lovers should have for its 
economic progress are thcse of compromise between the Eastern and 
Western method. It is by understanding the masses that we shall arrive 
at a compromise. Those who understand the masses are the educated 
classes of India. They are actually the channel through which the rulers 
understand the ruled. Tc this class we have to look as the fountain of 
economic principles and institutions for Indian workmen. This is what 
I call my primary suggestion. 

The second suggestion 5 of extreme importance. It pertains to the 
education of the masses. Education is the primum mobile of all pro- 
gress. Look to the past and present industrial histories of this or any 
country on the Continent. We find that education and economic 
progress have synchronized. To avoid one is to lose both. Tc propose 
economic progress without education is like putting the cart before the 
borse. Instead of solving tae problem there is every likelihood of making 
it more complex. Educatonal in India, being non-compulsory, is at the 
outset hopeless. Educaticn`is the only security against the servitude 
not of working men only brt of the masses at large. 

In the recent Budget a: Simla, I am sure the Indian textile manu- 
facturers and the mill-hards equally must have been disappointed in 
not seeing an export duty placed on raw cotton, in order to enable 
them to compete more successfully with Japanese textiles which flood 
the Indian market. The only reason that can be given is that Japan 
is our ally in this world-wide war, but to. me it appears a most trifling 
reason. We are thereby belittling the cause for which Japan has entered 
into the war, which is that of defending small nationalities, and not of 
making dollars and exchanging munitions with economical privileges in 
India, with the effect of oppressing economically the Indian workmen with 
unspeakable poverty. Wages, the social amelioration and general happi- . 
ness of the Indian working classes, depend entirely on the healthy condi- 
tion of Indian industries and manufactures, and on them the future of the 
Indian Empire depends. 

Sir ARUNDEL ARUNDEL desired to share in the expressions of regret at 
the untimely death of Mr. Dikshit. He fully agreed with the writer’s 
suggestion that the study of economics should be encouraged in India, but 
one ought not to forget tha: the conditions in India are totally different to 
those of England or Americe, where economics had been studied for so long, 
and with regard to populatians long amalgamated under settled rule. For 
example, Dr. Charles Booth says that, among twenty-three principal causes 
of pauperism, “ old age star.ds first, sickness next, and then comes drink.” 
In the speaker’s opinion, tke failure of even one monsoon in any province 
of India had a vastly greater effect than all those causes put together. 
With regard to drink, he sould say the. mischief done by drink in India 
was almost infinitesimal as -ompared with Great Britain. As to statistics 


. of | aes it must be rem:mbered that there are some sections of the 


poffulation in India who zre by hereditary descent definitely connected 
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with the practice of crimes of theft and robbery with violence. In one 
Presidency of India the head of a very extensive caste of this character is 
an intelligent and well-educated man whose personal desires are for loyal 
service to Government. Such strange conditions of society make one 
realize how radically the conditions in India differ from those in England. 

The study of economics should be pursued in India, but it has been 
well for India that for: the last three-quarters of a century the British 
Government had been doing greatly more important work in devoting 
themselves, in connection with settled government, to the amelioration of 
the conditions of the people by irrigation works and railways, which have 
brouzht about a marvellous improvement in the condition of the popula- 
tion in India, making the supply of food far less dependent on the produce 
of small local areas. Education was another ameliorating influence 
increasing year by year. Again, great progress had been made by the 
creation of village co-operative societies, advocated at the end of last 
century by Sir Frederick Nicholson. These would, he believed, produce 
as remarkable effects among the agricultural population, provided that the 
danger arising from the unlimited liability of the shareholders was care- 
fully guarded against by a Government audit of the financial accounts of 
the societies. Another important matter was the recent appointment of the 
Indian Economic Commission, of which that very distinguished and able 
expert, Sir Thomas Holland, is the Chairman. He believed this Commis- 
sion would be the means of bringing about the development of greatly 
better conditions for the people of India. In conclusion, he wished to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, Sir Murray Hanmick, 
for h:s kindness in taking the chair, and to Mr. Pennington for reading the 
paper. | 

Mr. R. GuPpTE, in seconding the vote of thanks, said that he had come 
into very close contact with Mr. Dikshit, who as-a matter of fact had 
personally asked him to attend this meeting and report to him the impres- 
sion made by his paper; and from the remarks that had been made he 
thought it had been very much appreciated, and he thanked the audience 
on Mr. Dikshit’s behalf. With regard to the questions dealt with in the 
paper, there were two schools of thought: one always said the country was 
rich, and the other always said the country was poor. In that there was 
no confusion of thought, but only confusion of language. He had had a 
serious warning, as to the discussion of politics, by reading Professor 
Sheldon Amos’s book on the Science of Politics, which warns speakers 
as to the use of terms and language; when one said “ India was rich,” 
they knew what was meant: he meant the country. One came along and 
said ‘the country was poor,” but of course he meant the people were 
poor. That is, India is a rich country, but Indians are a poor people. 
The zact that a man had to “go without” did not prove that his wants 
were few. The Marwadi was an extreme case, and is the Hindus’ laugh- - 
ing-stalk. On the other hand, there were certain people who had a large 
amount of wealth and did not know what to do with it. Professor Bowley 
in his latest work says that to find out the poverty of a given peopleywe 
must define society, nationhood, families, and individuals, in the orde\ of 
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their prosperity. Nationalty is nowadays defined on an economic basis, 
while the divergence of economic conditions in India was complicated by 
caste, which politically does not cause a difficulty at all. 

Mr.Dikshit was a person who had had “tremendous practical experience” 
all over India. He was Prime Minister of a Native State, and was in 
touch with the political thought in the country. Statistics was his special 
subject. He had told him that his mission in India was, to the best of 
his ability, to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Gokhale. On the other hand, 
Mr. Dikshit was a reasoning Conservative in “social reform” matters, 
whereas he, the speaker, was a reasoning Radical. Statistics were Mr. 
Dikshit’s great subject as well ás economics. 

Dr. J. Pollen said that ne had been asked by Sir Daniel Hamilton and 
Sir Andrew Fraser to say that they had wished to support the vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, but they had been obliged to hurry away to 
another meeting, and had requested him to do so on their behalf. 

The Chairman suitably replied, and the proceedings terminated. 
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LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM 
By Ligut.-GrEneraL F. H. TYRRELL 


“ As Chief of the Staff, Berthier had no superior,” said 
Napoleon at St. Helena, “but he was not fit to command 
five hundred'men.” The great man was a good judge of 
men, and he knew that administrative and executive 
capacity are but rarely to be found combined in the same — 
individual. When they are so combined, their combination 
makes a great General, as in the case of Cromwell, Marl- 
borcugh, and Wellington, Frederick the Great, and 
Napoleon. The latter knew well that good and able 
service on the staff was no qualification for command in 
the field, but our military authorities think they know better, 
and consider good service on the staff as the one and only 
qualification for the successful leading of troops. To this — 
cause perhaps may be attributed our failures at Maiwand, 
at Majuba Hill, at Colenso, and in other and more recent 
instances. The qualities which make an official useful in 
time of peace are not the same as those which command 
. success in war. | l 

The late lamented Lord Kitchener was one of those 
exceptional spirits who combine administrative ability with 
the executive faculty, and ‘thus unite in one personality the 
attributes of a great captain ; and, like Clive and Frederick 
the Great, he possessed in addition to his military talents 
the characteristics which go to the making of a great stat | 
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man. Asa leader of armies in the field, as an organizer of 
the military forces of the nation, and as a ruler of a great 
dependency of the Empire, he was équally capable and equally 
successful. His untimely loss at this time of national stress and 
peril, is felt by the whole British Empire as a dire calamity. 
Earl Kitchener was sixty-five years of age when he was 

cut off by a violent dzath in the height of his activities and . 
at the zenith of his popularity. He entered the corps of 
Royal Engineers as Second Lieutenant at the age of 
twenty-one, and it is said that while waiting for his com- 
mission he visited France and served as avolunteer with Gam- 
betta’s hastily levied armies against the German invaders— 
an escapade which m:ght have cost him his commission had it 
come to the notice o7 the military authorities. This service 
to the cause of France did not, however, save him from 
virulent attacks on his conduct and character by the French 
newspaper Press during the time of the Fashoda incident 
and the Boer War—a circumstance that may serve to 
remind us’ of the fleeting nature of ‘the sympathies and 
antipathies evoked by the accidents of international diplo- 
macy and the ebull.tions of popular sentiment. His first 
tour of foreign service was in a foreign land; he was 
selected to serve on the Survey of Palestine undertaken 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund, and thus began his 
long and intimate acquaintance with the East, with the 
lands of Islam, and the shores of the Levant. For the 
next forty years his strenuous career was pursued amid 
Asiatic and African surroundings. His earliest experiences 
of the East weré gained in Cyprus and in the Hely Land; 
and in 1879 he was appointed one of the military Consuls 
whom Lord Beaconsfield intended to be the harbingers of 
the British influencewhich that astute statesman had resolved 
to exert over the Turkish Empire. The policy, though 
astute, was mistak2n, and doomed to failure in the long 
run; for the aspirations of the Christian peoples of the 
Balkans and of Armenia for a greater measure of freedom 

not be for ever repressed, and the Turkish rule 
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was doomed to perish through its own rottenness. Mr. 
Gladstone had the sentiments of the majority of the British | 
nation with him when he reversed Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy, and abandoned the rôle of protector of. the Turk to 
the Cabinet of Berlin, which eagerly availed itself of 
an unlooked-for opportunity. Lieutenant Kitchener lost 
his job, but he was soon compensated by being made 
Director of the Survey in Cyprus, where he remained till 
the revolution engineered by the reactionary party in 
Egypt in the name of'Arabi Pasha, and the abolition of 
the Dual Control, threw the government of that country 
into British hands. Kitcherer, who was now promoted to 
the rank of Captain, and had done no military duty for nine 
years, now saw his opportunity, and joined the new Egyptian 
Army, which was in process of organization by the Sirdar,” 
Sir Evelyn Wood. The next twenty-five. years of his life 
were spent with that small but most efficient army, and for 
its efficiency Kitchener was largely responsible. He at 
first served with the cavalry, rose rapidly to the command of 
a brigade of infantry, took part in all the fighting with the 
forces of Mahdiism on the frontiers, was severely wounded, 
became a Brevet-Colonel and a Pasha, and Governor of 
the Red Sea littoral, and finally succeeded to the post of 
Sirdar or Chief Commander of jhe Army. He then 
planned and carried out the reconquest of the Sudan with 
consummate ability and complete success, defeating the 
Dervishes in two decisive battles on the Atbara and at 
Omdurman, and completely destroying their power. 
Honours and. rewards were row showered upon him: he 
was created Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, and received 
the Grand Cross of the Bata, the thanks of Parliament, 
and a donation of £30,000. Soon afterwards he was 
summoned from Egypt to the other end of Africa to act as 
Chief of the Staff to the veteran Lord Roberts. His 
attempt to storm Cronje’s laager at Paardeburg was a 


* The word “Sirdar,” which in India is applied to every military officer 
in the Turkish Empire denotes an independent command. — \ 
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failure ; the Boers were better marksmen than the Khalifa’s 
Jehadiya, and their surrender was only enforced by more 
tedious methods. The infirmity of advancing age compelled 
the old Field-Marshal to resign the command tc Lord 
Kitchener, and the guerilla warfare which followed the fall 
of Pretoria and the flight of President Kruger lasted for 
more than a year. French military critics were very 
sarcastic over the failure of Lord Kitchener with a quarter 
of a million of British soldiers to bring fifty thousand Boers 
to book ; but they forgot that their own Marshals with the 
same number of men could never subdue the Spanish 
guerillas, who were as active and as numerous in 1813 as 
they were in 1808. Lord Kitchener, by a system of block 
houses and mobile columns, finally ‘succeeded in wearing 
down the resistance of the Boers “and compelling their 
surrender. For thes2 services he was made a Viscount 
and received the Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George and a money grant of £50,000. 

He was not long le*t unemployed, but was soon MTE 
to the post of Cormmander-in-Chief of the Army in 
India. There were many doubts and misgivings expressed 
by old Indian officers as to the wisdom’ of appointing 
to such a post an offcer who had no previous experience 
of India and of its native soldiery ; and, indeed, this lack of 
experience sometimes resulted in amusing misunderstand- 
ings. Shortly after Lord Kitchener’s arrival in India he 
had occasion to inspect a crack regiment of Indian cavalry. 
The Colonel conducted him through the regimental 
lines, in which the rows of picketed horses alternate 
with the rows of huts in which the men live, two men to 
each hut. After gomg through the lines, Lord Kitchener 
turned to the Colonel and said to him: “And now show 
me your barracks; show me where your men live.” The 
astonished Colonel zold him that he saw their quarters 
before him. Lord Kitchener, accustomed to Egypt, where 
the native soldiers are lodged in barracks as in Europe, 
T taken the men’s huts for saddle-rooms. The Egyptian 
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conscript army, recruited from men of one race and of one 
religion, presented no complex problems like the voluntary 
Indian army, with all the pecuiarities of diverse castes and 
jarring creeds. It would be idle to say that Lord Kitchener's 
régime was popular among the Indian soldiery ; he worked 
them harder than they liked, and the changes of the numer- 
ical and local titles of their regiments were displeasing to the 
men, though their loyalty prevented any overt manifestation 
of their displeasure. These changes had, indeed, been initi- 
ated and planned before Lord Kitchener’s assumption of 
office, but they were carried out under his direction. It is 
enough to say that he left the Indian Army more efficient, 
and better organized for war, than he found it, without 
going into further detail. 

In the course of his reforms he came into collision with 
Lord Curzon. Both the Viceroy and the Commander-in- 
Chief were men of strong character and of unbending wills. 
A conflict between them was from the first almost in- 
evitable. Such conflicts between the supreme civil and: 
military authorities had happened before in India, notably 
between Lord Dalhousie and Sir Charles Napier. The 
latter was worsted, and resigned in dudgeon, but the great 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army a few years later avenged his 
memory. In India there was a Military Member of Coun- 
cil who was the mouthpiece of the Army at the Viceregal 
Council-Chamber. His functions were, in fact, similar to 
those of the Secretary of State for War in England, who 
was the mouthpiece of the British Army in Parliament. 
But after the death of the Duke of Wellington and the Cri- 
mean War, the Secretary for War gradually usurped more 
and more of the powers of the Commander-in-Chief, and at 
last superseded that functionary altogether. Mr. Balfour was 
vexed by Lord Roberts’ insistence on the need for increased 
military efficiency, and to’ silence him abolished the office 
of Commander-in-Chief, and placed a civilian and a party 
politician at the head of the Azmy. In India a similar 
process was already in progress. The Military AEE 
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Council, who had the ear of the Viceroy and his civilian 
colleagues, was gradually usurping the functions of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Lord Kitchener would not stand 
any interference with his authority : Lord Curzon supported 
the views of his subordinate. One or other of them had to go, 
and the Home Goverament supported Lord Kitchener— 
probably more on grounds of party than of public policy, 
though their decision was no doubt the right one, on the 
merits of the case. Lord Kitchener maintained his’ posi- 
tion‘as worthily on the social as on the military side in 
India. He entertained frequently and hospitably in Simla, 
and inspired esteem among all who knew him, and affection 
and devotion in all those who were intimately acquainted 
with him. | 

After relinquishing the command in India Lord .Kitch- 
ener visited Japan and Australasia, and gave sage counsel 
to Australia and New Zealand in the matter of national 
defence. On his return home he: was offered by the 
Government the’ post of inspector-General of the Forces 
in the Mediterranean—a well-paid sinecure, lately estab- 
lished for no obvious reason, but perhaps to serve as a 
reward for political partisanship. He declined the offer, 
and was soon after made British Agent and Consul-Generai 
in Egypt, where his rule was as popular as it was strong 
and beneficent. But it lasted only three years. The out- 
break of the great Suropean War 'recalled him, now an 
Earl and a Field-Mershal, to the management of military 
affairs at home. The gas-bags and place-hunters who were 
good enough as chiefs of the British Army in time of peace 
were replaced at the War Office by a real soldier. Here 
Earl Kitchener ackieved the crowning success of his 
successful career. . 

Hampered by the errors “el his predecessors and the 
ignorance of his colleagues, he, like his great French proto- 
type, Carnot, became an organizer of victory. He created 
new armies that are called, and will always be called, by 
his name. © His achizvements are too fresh in the minds of 
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his countrymen to need recapitulation here, even if we had 
space to recapitulate them. | 

And now he is taken from us when our need is at its sorest. 
But his work remains with us, and our fervent prayer is that 
our King may find worthy successors to Lord Kitchener to 
carry it on, and bring it to a triumphant conclusion. 
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THE GALLANT SERBIANS 
By OLIVER BAINBRIDGE 


Tue celebration throughout Great Britain of the anniversary 
of Kossovo has again focussed our attention upon the 
Serbians, who have virtues and a nobleness of manhood 
which all the-world admires. 

Their enemies, who were numerically superior, have 
compelled them to fal and kiss their Mother Earth, but 
they possess a power of recuperation and capacity of action 
that will enable them to rise strengthened by the embrace. 
When the 150,000 Serbian soldiers who were saved by~ 
France, England, and Italy, go forth into the battlefield 
with the Franco-British forces, under Prince Alexander, 
they will not be long :n establishing this fact. 

It is the hope of' all the friends of the Serbians that this 
war will result in the establishment of a United States of 
Yugoslavia. . Tke Times says that to the. realization of this. 
ideal, to the liberation of his whole race, Prince Alexander 
is entitled to look forward. In his endeavour to achieve it, 
he may count upon tke support of all that is best in British, 
French, Russian, and Italian opinion. In the accomplish- 
ment of Southern Slay union Italy is, indeed, as vitally 
interested as aré Ergland, France, and Russia; for only 
in close agreement with a united Yugoslav State—which 
cannot menace her -ustified supremacy in the Adriatic— 
can Italy securely withstand the pressure of the Austro- 
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German group. Only so can she be sure that her eastern 
flank and the path to the Balkans will be guarded by a 
race whose devotion to the cause of European and Balkan 
freedom.is no longer open to any shadow of doubt. 

A careful survey of the existing political subdivisions will 
noz only reveal the trickery of Austria, but the impossibility 
of Serbia ever remaining on friendly terms with a country 
which both hampers and threatens her economic indepen- 
dence. The unity of the Serbian race, which numbers 
nearly twelve millions, would defeat the intrigues of Austria, 
dispel the spectre of Russian Pan-Slavism, and help to 
bring about that disentanglement for which all honest men 
so earnestly pray. ` | 

The Balkan wars were wars of nations who have been 
cruelly torn asunder by the Powers that watched with grim 
satisfaction the bloody struggle of each fragment as it tried 
to substitute itself for the others. l 

The failure of Austria’s assimilative efforts were com- 
pletely exposed by the enthusiasm displayed in the Southern 
Slav provinces at the victories of the Allies in the first 
Balkan War, and the’ violent outbursts of anger when 
Austria forced Serbia to abandon her long-cherished hope 
for a.port on the Adriatic, and insisted on Albania being 


created an independent State. The bitter hatred of the `. 


Southern Slav youth should be a monumental warning to 
the. Powers, for unless something is done to bring about 
the consolidation of the Serbs, who will never become loyal 
subjects of a foreign Power, there will be no peace in the 
Balkans. 

The Serbians, who have been called “the French of the 
Balkans,” are a simple, poetic, democratic race, 90 per cent. 
of whom are agriculturalists. It amazed me to see the 
crops of wheat, barley, and oats, which the Serbian farmers 
were able to get from their land with their limited know- 
ledge and lack of modern implements. Prior to the war, 
agricultural associations were being formed with the object 
of helping the farmers’ to purchase seed and implements, 
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and experts were to give them practical lessons in modern 
methods. . 

It is a great delight to visit the Serbians in their homes, 
for they are the very saul of hospitality. The moment you 
are seated, a tray containing a jar of preserves, a spoon- 
stand, and two or thre2 glasses of water, is brought in by 
the hostess or a lady member of the household, and you 
are expected to take a spoonful of preserve, place the spoon 
in the empty compartment, and drink at least half a glass 
of water. This is followed almost immediately by another 
tray containing cups of coffee and more glasses of water, 
over which you enjoy a little chat upon such subjects as 
are mutually interesting. , 

The Serbians rarely ever entertain each other except on 
the day of their S/ava and one or two other anniversaries. 
I called on Monsieur Patchitch, the Prime Minister, on 
the day of his S/ava, and was inundated with toothsome 


delicacies by his charming wife and daughters, who, after 


a little persuasion, spoke to me in English. Monsieur 
Patchitch is a patriarchal-looking old gentleman to whom 
nothing is alien. He xnows the world as few practical men 
do, and not only its cuter, but its inner life. Insight has 
led him farther-than experience leads the majority, and as 
I talked with him on a variety of subjects I could not help 
thinking of Schopenhauer, who said that Nature is intensely 
aristocratic with regard to the distribution of intellect. 
The demarcations she has laid down are far greater than 
those of birth, rank, wealth, or caste in any country, and in 
Nature’s aristocracy, as in any other, we find a thousand 
plebeians to one noble, many millions to one prince, the 
far greater proportion consisting of mere Pöbel, canaille, 
mob. | ) 

Monsieur Patchitca lives outside the restricted little 
world of self; and, mstead of being interested in things 


only as they immediately affect his own will, he is interested 


in the larger, wider lice of thought and humanity. 
Education in Serbia prospers in a most invigorating 
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atmosphere. Serbians are, becoming alert to the fact that 
self-culture is the highest duty of man, and that it has 
many good results, but none that are more sure than the 
sense of power and self-reliance with which it invests its 
possessor. We may not know the exact use a man will 
make of it, but we may rest assured that whatever be the 
circumstances into which he is thrown, he will. be capable 
of far more, and enjoy far more, if he has had its advant- 
ages; and, although education is a large subject, and one 
worthy of all the wisdom of a nation to deal with, yet every 
thoughtful man or woman can do something to promote it. 
Whenever we share what we know with others, whenever 
we arouse curiosity in a child or answer his questions 
intelligently, whenever ‘we dispel'a prejudice or clear up 
a doubt, or set.a single mind to thinking for itself, we, to 
that extent, remove the obstacle of ignorance and aid in 
the grand cause of education. 

The -national literature of Serbia, which is divided into 
three periods—ancient, medieval, and modern—is a most 
instructive study, worthy of the greatest care and attention. 
The ancient period, ranging from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century, is comprised of religious works written 
principally by monks in the Slav language. The medieval 
is written in the Serbian language, and, with few excep- 
tions, is the work of laymen. The ancient literature is 
prose, and quite Byzantine; while the medieval is poetry, 
with a ‘faint smattering of prose, and distinctly Italian. 
The literature of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth centuries was written in a hybrid language, and. 
it took Vuk Karadjitch many years to bring about that 
literary reformation which made these Russo-Slav writings 
intelligible to the Serbian people. A distinct improvement 
is shown in the literaturé of the fast half-century. | 

It has been truly said that it is the heroic spirit breathing 
in the poems of Serbia that has fanned and kept alive the 
spark of liberty and patriotism in this people, crushed 
though it has been through four dark centuries of Turkish 
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oppression. Many of the epics are devoted to the deeds 
of Serbian heroes, of whom the greatest and most popular 
is the “ King’s son, Marco,” whose doings and daring, if 
not vouched for by jAistory, at any rate lives immortal in 
innumerable ballads. The historical poems of Serbia seem 
to date from the great Battle of Kossovo, but their lyrical 
poetry carries one zeans back to the dim and hidden past. 
These delicate and graceful poems, in which the passions 
are so openly declared, are mostly composed and sung by 
women. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE FAR EAST 


THE NESTORIAN MONUMENT IN Cuina. By P., Y. Saeki, Professor at 
the Waseda University, Tokyd. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.) Price.ros. 6d. net. 


There have been many attempts to throw further light upon. this 
interesting monument since the twentieth century opened, amongst which 
may perhaps be mentioned the present critics own modest effort in the 
Dutlin Review of October, 1902. The same number published an able 
article upon the Magi, by Dr. L. C. Casartelli, St. Bede’s College, Man- 
chester, then Professor of Ancient Persian at the University of Louvain, 
but that year created, to his professional sorrow, Lord Bishop of Salford. 
The learned and most reverend author, in a manuscript note to a 
complimentary author’s copy of his paper, referring to the first-mentioned 
article, independently settles the question which had, unknown to him, 
already puzzled the minds of Chavannes and Devéria as to the identity 
of the Chinese mui-hu-pah with the Persian magibad (Parsi moghu-paiti), 

“chiefs of the Magi” —~a very important matter since treated of more 
s length by Chavannes and Pelliot in ‘‘Un Traité Manichéen retrouvé 
en Chine” {Imprimerie Nationale, 1913), acne evidences buried in 
the desert caves for 1,000 years. 

It would seem, from the zeal with which Professor Saeki defends 
Christian rights and interests from the historical point of view, that he 
himself is a Christian, and this seems the more probable in that the Rev. 
Lord William: Gascoyne-Cecil contributes an encouraging introductory 
note and the Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce a preface; whilst, as above 
shown, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has gallantly 
undertaken tne printing of the work. Nor must the assistance of the 
Hon. Mrs. Gordon (author of the “World Healers”) be forgotten, ` 
especially as this generous Irish lady had already ordered a replica of the 
morument to be made, conveyed to Japan, and erected on the sunimit 
of Koya San (the Holy Mount of Japan; see “ Murray’s Handbook,” 


p. 351). 
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It seems evident, from the quaint and artless locutions that peep out 
here and there, that a considerable portion of the English text is, or was 
originally, of Professor Saeki’s own composition, in which case he may be 
heartily congratulated upoan his mastery of our eccentric language. On 
the other hand, there are passages, pages, and even “chapters” (were 
the book divided off into such at all), of a firmness and decisiveness that 
suggest a more downright supervising author or a more sensitive printer’s 
reader. Half the book is introduction, the other half translation of the 
monument text, with notes and original Chinese pzéces justificatives. The 
index is scanty, and might with advantage -have been amplified. The 
arrangement of the book is irregular, not to say confusing. As to its 
general objects, Lord Willizm, in his introductory note of recommendation, 
says: "It opens up a new view of the origin of much of the Far Eastern 
civilization. . . . Perhaps-we may not agree with all the author says about 
Nestorianism.” Professor Sayce observes, in his preface, that “it is the 
work of a Japanese scholar who, needless to say, is able to understand and 
sympathize with Chinese thought, speech, and literature, in a way that no 
_ European scholar can ever hope to do, and who at the same time is 
thoroughly acquainted with the latest results of European scholarship and 
criticism . . . and for the first time (sz) the story it (the monument) has 
to tell is fully revealed to us. . . . One of the most interesting of Professor 
Saeki’s suggestions is that in the Chinese secret society called Chin-tan 


Chiao we have the descendants of the Chinese Nestorians.” The author, ° 


in his own preface, alludes to Dr. Takakusu’s epoch-making discovery of 
1896, that the Persian or Syrian priest Adam who composed the inscrip- 
tion was the same person es the King-tsing mentioned at the head of the 
inscription, who assisted he Indian monk Prajfié in translating other 
works from the Syrian. A Chinese named Lü Siu-yen did the calligraphy 
part. Professor Saeki regrets that Max Miiller’s old colleague, Dr. Taka- 
kusu, “never pushed his iavestigation further . . . as he had: promised.” 
He also regrets that Dr. Kuwabara, Professor of Chinese Classics and 
Oriental History at Toky6, who actually saw the monument zx sz in 1907, 
‘ did not go beyond the external description ;,. . . perhaps he wished to 
avoid entering into the textual criticism.” Perhaps both gentlemen were 
prudent and wise. The lare Father Havret, S.J., in his monumental work 
upon the Nestorian tablet (“ Variétés Sinologiques,” Nos. 7 and 12, of 
1895 and 1897), really 2xhausted all there was to be said about the 
monument, including full details of Dr. Takakusu’s all-important dis- 
covery ; but his labours were made available only in the French language, 
and, moreover, the entire absence of any index (a besetting sin with many 
French savanis) renders it difficult to follow out the arguments and con- 
volutions in all their complicated dates and details; but it was, all the 
same, a wise and safe study, in which full.justice was done to all previous 
workers, Catholics or Protestants, hostile or friendly. It cannot be denied 
that Professor Saeki has “ pushed the investigation,” especially in so far as 
regards the history of th2 Assyrian Church and hitherto inaccessible 
details about the early Nestorian doings in Syria and Persia; in this he 
owes many debts to Dr. E A. W. Budge and his “ Historia Monastica ” 
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(Book of Governors) ; also to Dr. Wrigat and his “ Short History of Syriac 
Literature.” It would be presumptuous for the present critic, whose 
humble speciality is Chinese, to expr2ss any opinion in this direction. 
On the other hand, Professor Sayce and Lord William Cecil may be 
trusted to see to it that Professor Saeki’s understanding of and sympathy 
with Assyriology and the Christian religion from his Sino-Japanese point 
of view do rot run him into unexpected and unfamiliar labyrinths from a 
Western point of view. 

There is so much “fine confused feeding” to be assimilated that, 
having once run through the whole, the writer of these lines must reserve 
his maturer judgment for more careful study in detail. Meanwhile, there 
are one or two points on which, at least, from a sinoldgical and common- 
sense point cf view, an opinion may be hazarded. 

I. On p. 47 we are suddenly told that 2,000 or 3,000 monks and 
nuns, ‘‘Nestorians and Muhufu (Mohammedans),:’ were ordered by the 
Emperor, in A.D. 845, to return to private life. In the next paragraph 
the italicized word is written Musufo. On p. 88 it is “monks from 
Mu-hu-Ju,” as though a place-name were meant. There is not a single 
word of justiication, either previous or subsequent, for translating the word 
as “ Mohammedans,” and the heresy is hereby rejected without qualifica- 
tion otus teres atque rotundus (always providing that “ heresy ” can be fitted 
with a masculine adjective). A: the same time, a charitable suggestion iš 
offered as tc how Professor Saeki may possibly have fallen into this 
strange blunder. The uxorious.Empercr K‘ien-lung, after his conquest ot 
Kashgar, constructed at Peking in 1754 a mosque for the benefit of a 
beautiful Kashgarian girl he had added to his harem. In describing the 
whys and wherefores of all this upon a memorial tablet, he mistook the 
mont of the Manicheans for the modlas of Islam. One unfortunate result 
of this mistake was that in 1897 Chavannes published a pamphlet adopt- 
ing the view that the son of Chinese history were Mohammedans, 
apparently taking it for granted that the most learned of modern Chinese 
monarchs must be right. The following year Devéria, in a moderately 
worded counterblast, entitled “Musulmans et Manichéens Chinois,” clearly 
pointed out the grave error into which Chavannes had been led ; and ever 
since then (as already shown at the head of this notice) it has been 
universally accepted by “those who know” that muAzfa stands for the 
Manichean and Mazdean magtbad, just as mwan-la stands for the mol/as 
of the Jews and of Islam.(being a word of Turkish provenance meaning 
‘Sacministrator”’). , 

2. The multitude of his well-wishers, assistants, and advisers has got 
Professor Saeki into a terrible muddle of speculation, misquotation, and 
even mistranslation as regards the connection between Nestorians, Moham- 
medans, and modern Christians—such a muddle that it is difficult even to 
define it, let alone to extract him from it unbesmirched. To put it tersely :— 
without adducing any real evidence, he doubles or even quadruples the 
Mussulman population of China as estimated by the China Inland Mission, 
by the d’Ollone Mission, and by the latest English and French sinological 
authorities ; then he proceeds te develop a strange suggestion made by the 
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Rev. Timothy Richard that the Kin-tan Kiao, or Golden Elixir Teaching, _ 
as developed by Lii Yen in the eighth century, may have some connection 
with the Nestorians then in. China, and that Lü Siu-yen, who did the calli- 
graphy, may be the same man as the Lii Yen mentioned by Dr. Richard; 
next he proceeds to assume that the Nestorians, who disappeared so 
suddenly after the persecuion of 845, really did not disappear at all, but 
for protection’s sake went td swell the numbers of the Mussulmans ; and, 
finally, he quotes Dr. Richard’s statement that 15,000 of the Kin-tan Kiao 
believers in 1891 were missacred by the Government under the false 
charge of being rebels, “if we are to credit good men who were living in 
the midst of the troubles ”—-a very vague reference indeed. 

Now the question of Mu;sulman population is, of course, one of specific 
evidence: to accept 20,000 000, or even more with Professor Saeki, would 
be to admit that every twertieth man, woman, or child in the whole realm 
of China is a Mussulman. Apart from (1) the scattered sea-coming early 
Arab settlements at Canton, Zaitun (roughly Amoy), Hangchow, etc., 
whose very small shadow still remains at those places; and (2) the 
spectally-accounted-for ‘‘Panthays” of Yün Nan, the modern Chinese 
Mussulmans, whether Turzi, Tungan, or Chinese by origin, may be said 
to be conterminous with tke provinces and regions producing mutton and 
millet (or wheat). It is well known that sheep will not thrive or even live 
in 75 per cent. of the Chinese provinces; the Kaiser was thus not far 
wrong, from the žber Allez point of view, when he conceived the charac- 
teristically Prussian idea of driving in the pigs in order to drive out the 
Mussulmans from his African colonies. The published Manchu annals 
up to 1908 (Zung-hwa Lu?) give a full account of the well-known Zsa: 
secret society rebellion of 1891-1892, and specially mention that it was 
anti-missionary, chiefly ant.-Catholic ; the word A7z#-fan does not seem to 
occur at all. Dr. Richard was writing able articles in the Chinese Recorder 
at the time, but says nothing of either the rebellion or the Xzx-řan, whilst 
the editor himself curtly records that the rebels were being crushed ; the 
area involved, though Mongol in population, was really the extra-mural 
parts of Chih Li province, where the present writer himself has roamed. 
Lü Yen simply developed -he Golden Elixir theories of the Taoist mystic 
Koh Hung, otherwise known as Pao-p‘u-tsz; a list of Elixir authors from 
his time (fourth century) to a.D. 1100 is given in the “ literary chapter ” of 
the Sung dynasty history; the term Kin-tan Mên (=School) or Kin-tan 
Tao (= Principles) is also ased as well as Kin-tan Azao. In order to fit 
Lü Yen to Lü Siu-yen, Prof2ssor Saeki substitutes for the former's invariable 
name (written with a mourtain over “three mouths’’) the character used 
in the latter’s invariable name (written with a mountain over “ severe ”) ; 
it is as though a patriotic Scotchman (regardless of evidentiary documents) 
should eagerly trace the foinders of the Allan line to Admiral Sir Thomas 
Allen of Charles II. times. Moreover, the “ King of the Sons of God,” 
from whom „Lü Yen (p. 34) received his mystic formula, is an absurd 
mistranslation for ‘‘ Philosopher of Due South” (because he was born in 
a summer month), while hā “real name, which does not seem to be given ” 
(but which zs given on p. 54), is not “The Warning Bell which doés not 
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trust physical force,” but “ Power Ching: li,” Power standing for what we 

should call his Christian name, ahd Chung- li being one of the still-existing 

double family names (or surnames as we say in English). Either Dr.. 
Richard or Professor Saeki has been copying a wrong character from 

Mayers; że., wang for chéng, “king” for “straight.” 

Lerd William Cecil’s old personal acquaintance Twanfang (the able 
Viceroy who was murdered in January, 1912, during the revolution) would 
be startled if he read the translation of his stone inscription (p. 258), 
a rubbing from which, we are told, can be seen in the Uyeno Museum, 
Toky6 : “the various Syrian principalities ” is translated ‘‘ tribes of Tibet, 
Ephraim, and other countries,” whilst the important allusion (after the 
seven missing Chinese characters in the original, p. 271) to the action of 
Her Majesty the Dowager Empress Wu Tséh-t‘ien is quietly slurred over 
and omitted, having evidently bezn misunderstood by the translator. It 
is impossible to believe that the genial Dr. Takakusu (known in a friendly 
and familiar way to his Lancashire hosts and admirers as ‘‘Tacks’’), or 
the learned historian Dr. Kuwabara could possibly approve of their names 
being associated with such ill-digested work as this. 

There is, however, much in Professor Saeki’s book that, if properly 
sifted and translated, might be of the greatest value; but as matters now 
stand it would be better for the reputations of all concerned to recall, 
revise, and republish it, for the points above enumerated are only a fraction 
of those requiring grave reconsideration. 

E. H. PARKER. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Two VIEWS ON THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. By F. R. Scatcherd. 


I 


There is a refreshing definiteness about American opinions and pro- 
nouncements which is sometimes disconcerting to- minds steeped in the 
conventional culture and traditions of the older schools of thought. 

When American opinion is erroneous it is generally very much in error, 
but wnen on the right track it frequently gets very close to the central 
heart of the matter in question. In either case, it has no hesitation about 
flinging its convictions to the four winds of heaven, regardless of conse. 
quences or contradictions, and is ready to abandon the most cherished 
concitsions once it perceives them to be wrong. 

Hence the growing impatience that characterizes an increasing number 
of the American public at what it considers to be a weak-kneed, shuffling, 
temporizing policy on the part.of those in authority with regard to ques- 
tions that vitally affect the interests of the New World almost as much as 
the Old. 

American thought is too rapid to deal in circumlocutions, half-truths, or - 
side issues. It goes for the bull’s-eye every time, and generally hits the target. 
The only trouble is that it may select the wrong target. On the other hand, 
the British mind is slow to form an opinion, still slower in abandoning it 
when cnce formed. Rarely, indeed, will it reconsider its premises, or argue 
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from effects back to causes It fights shy of the inductive method all the, 
time, and needs a catastrqphe to.compel attention to the fact that, where 
results are disastrous, they must be the outcome of precedent facts or 
causes which should be abandoned or modified. 


II 


These diverse attitudes of mind are strikingly illustrated by two little 
volumes on Armenia whica have recently come to my notice. 

Dr. Herbert Adams Gib5ons has just issued a small work* which should 
be in the hands of every friend and foe of Armenia. No one can 
claim lack of time to acquaint himself with facts on which to pass judg- 
ment, for they are placed before him in some seventy pages of clear type 
the contents of which coud be mastered in an hour. 

Dr. Gibbons has gone straight to the point, foreseen objections, and 
scored on every issue. Having ascertained the facts and fixed the respon- 
sibilities, he unhesitatingl- passes judgment. 

Here are his own words: 


It is because the Armenian massacres in Turkey are clearly estab- 
lished, because respcnsibilities can be definitely fixed, and because an 
appeal to humanity can be made on behalf of the remnant of the 
Armenian race in the Ottoman Empire without the slightest suspicion 
of political interest, that I feel it advisable and imperative at this 
moment to call atten ion to what is undoubtedly the blackest page in 
modern history, to st forth the facts, and to point out the respon- 
sibilities. l 

Lest it should be objeced that the author is incompetent or prejudiced, 
Dr. Gibbons tells us that he went to Turkey in the first month of the new 
régime, and that he remained in Asia Minor and Constantinople until after 
the disastrous war with tte Balkan Powers. He took part in the fêtes to 
celebrate the new order a: Smyrna, Constantinople, and Beirut, and was at 
Adana before, during, ard after the massacre of April, 1909. 

He makes these persoral references with reluctance, in order, as he says : 


That I may antidpate exception to my statements on the ground 
that I am “not ecquainted with the problem,” and that “it is 
impossible for an eutsider to form a judgment on these matters.” 
For I have always found that the Turk and Ats friends, when you 
speak to them on tae Armenian question, flatly deny your facts and 
challenge the compztency of your judgment. 


I venture to suggest that others have shared the experience of Dr. 
Gibbons in these respecs. l 

What are the facts? That in the spring of rọr5 a carefully prepared 
plan for the exterminaticn of the Armenian race was put into execution, so 
diabolical in its skilfulress that nearly a million Armenians were put to 
death in six months in £ manner that is unparalleled in modern history. 


* “ The Blackest Page ot Modern History: Armenian Events of r9r5," by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, PH.D. G.¥. Putnam’s Sons, New Yorkand London. Price 75 cents net. 
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And Dr. Gibbons regards Germany as the chief criminal, for Germany, 
.who alone among European nations had the power to stop these atrocities, 
not only reftained.from doing so, but actually encouraged them. 

Dr. Gibbons puts this question in his conclusion : 

Have neutral nations any responsibility in regavd to the Armenians ? 

He points out that in common with French, British, Germans, and 
Italians, the American and Swiss have helped in the education and advance 
of the Armenian people: 


Were they seeking out victims to deck with garlands for the sacrifice? 
Were they fatting the calf for the slaughter? Do not sayno! For the 
practical result of their efforts to elevate the Armenian race is that 
long journey from home to the valley of the Euphrates—now become 
the Valley of Death. 

Let us think hard. And then for God’s sake, let us act! 


ITT 


Captain Dixon-Johnson has had the advantage of extensive travel in the 
Mediterranean, and may be deemed to have first-hand knowledge of the 
Turk. His opinions, therefore, are deserving of careful attention. But 
his book* must have proved a grievous disappointment to his best friends, 
Moslem and Christian alike. 

Ofthe good qualities of some, and particularly of the un-Germanized 
old Turks, there can be little doubt, and such may well pray Allah to 
defend them from a friend who apologizes for and justifies conduct 
which some of them would rather die than sanction. Witness the heroic 
protest, sealed with his life, of a Kurdish Moslem mullah at the village of 
Azvout, near Mouch, recorded by Henry Barby in Ze Journal of June 15 
of this year: 


The assassins, having set apart the youngest and most beautiful 
of the Armenian women, assembled all the others, with their children, 
in one house. They were so closely packed that they had to stand 
upright one against the other. The executioners then prepared to 
set the house on fire. Just then a Kurdish Moslem mullah inter- 
vened: ‘* There is no religion, Moslem or Christian, which permits 
the burning alive of women and little children !” he declared; and, 
hoping to prevent the crime, he shut himself up in the house. His 
intervention only provoked laughter; the house was fired, and the 
priest perished with the unfortunates he had endeavoured to protect. 


Captain Dixon-Johnson’s notions of historical proportion are odd. He 
gives the history of the Armenians before they were really a nation, pro- 
perly speaking; skips all mention of the glorious and imperishable epoch 
when they became a learned and enlightened people, and jumps thus from 
A.D, 439 to 1079, when the Seljuks swept through the land. * 

And this is true of the majority of Turcophiles, who, in the innocence of 


* “The Armenians,” by C. F. Dixon-Johnson. George Toulmin and Sons, North- 
gate, Blackburn. Price 6d. 
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their hearts, attribute their cwn meaning to terms usgd by their Turkish 
fnends. ` ” l wg 

When Captain Dixon-Johison and others assure us that the Armenians 
massacred were mostly men, the women and children being Andly treated, 
and only deported on account of political necessity, some of us know by 
bitter experience the probable sense of those terms. 

These miserable victims were treated with kindness from the official 
Turkish point of view, just as were the dogs of Constantinople, where I 
was Staying at the time. Hecring of their impending doom, I went to plead 
for them. Mavrocodato Bey, then Minister of Agriculture, received me 
courteously, assuring me no harm should befall them, and that they would 
be treated with all possible kindness. I left Constantinople happy in that 
belief. His Excellency kept his word. The poor canines were neither 
mercifully killed nor poisonzd. They were, as everyone knows, Jeported 
to a barren island, given focd enough for one day, and died raving mad 
with hunger, thirst, and disease ! 

His knowledge of the psychology of the Turk leaves much to be desired. 
It is perfectly true that the Turkish soldier is the only gentleman among 
the Central Powers and their allies, and all the Entente Powers gladly 
admit the fact. The Turk is always courteous and gentlemanly to those 
whom he regards as his ecuals. But the whole record of Ottoman rule 
goes to show that it will be an unspeakable crime to thrust the Christtan 
races of the Near East back under the dominion of those who have so mis- 
used their power in the past. 

Statements are made which suggest ideas the reverse of the truth. He 
speaks of Lord Bryce and the “friends of Armenia” appealing for funds 
to equip the Armenian volunteers, and suggests that these Russian 
Armenian volunteers were being undoubtedly armed by Russia in order 
to foment a revolution. He is not sure of himself, and relies mainly on 
quotations from other writers to support his contentions. 

Sir Mark Sykes's, “ The aliph’s Last Heritage,” is drawn upon largely 
for this purpose, and Sir Mzrk Sykes’s comment upon the use made of his 
work may fitly close this a ready too long reference to a work which it is 
difficult to believe the author himself takes seriously. 

Writing to Ze Times on April 20 of this year, Sir Mark Sykes says: 


SIR, 

It appears that certain persons have thought it worth the expense 
to circularize the members of the House of Commons with a sixpenny 
pamphlet entitled “The Armenians,” by C. F. Dixon-Johnson. In the 
pamphlet are several quotafions from books of mine, and in the preface 
is the following sentence: ‘f The writer desires to thank those authors and 
travellers whose works he as so freely quoted, and upon whose informa- 
tion he has relied for the historical and geographical notes, as well as 
Professor Henry Leon, M-. Robert Fraser, and other friends who have 
afforded him their most valuable assistance.” I find that this sentence 
has been construed by some of my friends as meaning that I arn in some 
way connected with the work, or at least in sympathy with the underlying 
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ideas which inspire its author >r authors. I therefore take this oppor- 
tunity of stating that I have the very deepest sympathy with unfortunate 
Armenian peoples, whose millennium of martyrdom is, I hope and believe, 
reaching its final stage, and that the horrible sufferings which they are now 
enduring are but a part of that profound darkness of the dying Eastern 
night which heralds the sudden and glorious dawn. 
I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 

Mark SYKES. 





INDIA 
MRS. BESANT’S VIEWS ON HOME RULE. 


Inpia: A Nation. A PLEA ror INDIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT. By 
Annie Besant. (London: Z. C. and E. C. Jack.) Price 6d. And 
How INDIA WROUGHT FOR Freepom. (ZPS, London.) Price 
4s. 6d. 


Mrs. Besant has done good service in collecting into_ this small and 
_ handy volume (“ India: A Nation ”) the materials of the case against the 
Government of India ; and though, of course, it is only the case for the 
prosecution stated with considerable forensic skill, it is still a formidable- 
indictment and demands very careful attention. 

We all agree that the masses in India are lamentably poor, and some of 
us would even agree that labour there, as in most other countries, has. 
never received its fair share of the produce of labour (except, perhaps, 
where it is, or has been. paid in kind, as under the old Hindu system 
which still prevails in maay parts of the country), and no one who knows. 
anything about the reven-ie. administration of any presidency would deny 
that the assessment is often unecual and does in many cases trench on the 
means of subsistence, even though it may be as low as it well could be. : 
Mrs. Besant, however, insists that our taxation of the land as a whole is. 
“crushing” (though it certainly does not amount on the whole to 5 per 
cent. of the gross procuce), end gives instances from some Bombay 
villages where the average assessment amounts to as much as Rs. 5: 1 : 6 
per acre, and Rs. 8: 1: 2 per head ; and (quoting Mr. Dutt), asserts that in. 
certain selected cases, which must obviously be quite exceptional, the 
assessment amounted to as muck as 95-per cent. of the produce. Now, 
in the village where I lived fifty years ago, where the cultivation is the 
finest I have ever seen anywhere and the people were certainly as posper- 
ous as farmers usually are, the average assessment before it was revised by 
the Settlement Department was 26 rupees an acre, reduced by Mr. Puckle 
to 20 rupees for a pericd of thirty years. But then the land had the 
advantage of an unfailicg supply of water, and produced two equally 
valuable crops every year without fear of failure. ‘What the acreage and 
population of Shermadevi then and now may be I cannot remember, but _ 
it is obvious that the erormous increase of population, in spite of the 
enormous mortality which Mrs. Besant so properly deplores, must alone 
account for a great deal of the extra pressure on the soil which is one: 
of the most serious difficulties created by our comparatively peaceful rule. 
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Parenthetically even Mrs. Besant admits that other causes besides 
“crushing taxation,” such as child-parentage and the frightful striggle for 
existence, “ contribute to th2 low vitality of the working population.” 

It is impossible in a short review to discuss as they ought to bé discussed 
all the economic problems with which Mrs. Besant deals so cleverly in one 
short chapter of fifteen pagss. I should have to repeat the grea: bulk of 
what has been said as tersely as possible by many writers on the other side- 
in the volume entitled “ Truths about India,” which is now being re-issued 
as a single volume with a faarly comprehensive and most useful index. My 
chief complaint against Mrs. Besant is her obvious bias against the British 
Government, and that she mever seems to consider fairly and squarely the 
alternative to British rule. It is quite possible that, even from the imperial 


point of view, as Sir M. E. Grant-Duff used to say, “the interference in ' 


the affairs of India by Great Britain was the greatest blunder ever 
committed by any naticn”; but what is the use of saying that 
now? We have become the rulers of India far more by the 
inexorable course of events than by deliberate design. “British rule itself 
was a haphazard, unpremecitated thing,” * and it is not easy to see how we 
could at once divest ourselves of the burden or glory, whichever it may be, 
with safety to ourselves or the extremely heterogeneous, not to say inhar- 
monious, peoples of the Indian continent. Surely the only fair question 
for our critics is whether any other nation would have done better taan we 
have done. To speak of India as a nation, as if it was even yet in 
= any sense homogeneous oz even united in its aims, is, dace Mrs. Besant 
and Mr. Radhakumad Mukerji (p. iv), surely premature. At least, so 
think a vast number of old Indians, who are no less devoted to 
the country than Mrs. Basant herself, but who cannot see that India 
under any conceivable system is at all fit now for complete self- 
government as apparently advocated by her. That is not. to say that 
the present system is perfect—far from it.. It only means that we 
cannot see how India cou d stand alone without a considerable European 
army, and we have to admit that as long as England, or any other foreign 
Government, is responsible for its safety, some drain of wealth is unavoid- 
able. As to this point Mrs. Besant, who does not even allow ‘ Truths 
about India” a place in ker bibliography (“ How India wrought for Free- 
dom,” p. 707), let alone Mr. McMinn’s monumental paper, does not, I 
think, refer to the enormous flow of gold zz¢o India for many years past. 
India was, no doubt, in tne good old times—shall we say one thousand 
years ago?—a wealthy and in many parts, comparatively speaking, well- 
governed country ; but wes there ever a time when she absorbed gold (if 
that is wealth) more copiously than she has done for years past ?t 
And when Mrs. Besant speaks of “self-government for five thousand 
years,” does’ she include tie last one thousand since the Muhammadan in- 
vasions began? It is qu te true, as I have said elsewhere in this Review 
(p. 267 of the number fcr April), that the villages have always managed 
their own affairs to a certain extent, but that is not the kind of “ self- 


* “Education and Statesmanship in India," by H. R. James, p. 6. Igtr. 
t See p. 268 of this Reziew for April, 1916. 
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government” Mrs. Besant is clamouring for. As a very minor, point, only 
of importance as showing her bias against the existing EERS 
and her desire to make the worst of it, she rakes up the old cotton © 
excise duty, which can be no grievance except to a few well-to-do 


“man ifacturers, and is essentially as fair a tax as the countervailing 


duty on bounty-fed sugar. She says that ‘‘an Indian Government 
would place heavy duties on” (all?) “incoming products until the 
infart industr.es could hold their own.” This would clearly be taxing 
the poor for the benefit of certain manufacturers who appear to “hold 
their own” very well as it is (see Mr. Samuel Smi:h, pp. 138, 139 of 
“Truths abou: India "’), What did the late Mr. Harvey say? Did he 
ever ask for “€ Government help” or “Protection” in establishing his 
many prosperous mills in the south? (see the discussion on Sir Guilford 
Molesworth’s paper, p. 374 of this tecvew for April, 1913). ‘Up to 
the middle of the eighteenth century England was almost exclusively an 
agricritural country.”* India was then the great manufacturing country, 


and we had to learn from her; but, as Mrs. Besant herself admits, ‘‘ the 


influ» of machine-made goods” (in other words, the invention of 
machinery) “must inevitably have brought about widespread changes,” 
though, true to her principle of losing no opportunity of depreciating the 
Britisa Government and people, she adds that ‘‘a system of government 
which had sought India’s prosperity instead of Britain’s enrichment would 
have made possible a transition instead of a destruction.” Not a word to 
show that in those days England had liztle or no responsibility for the 
government of India, and that the East India Company were merely a 
company of merchants trading to the East. We may well ask why India 
was cefeated so completely when machinery was invented. Mr. Bilis 
Barker would say it was her “apathy” and perhaps “ luxury.” As‘he 
says, “ Necessity is not only the mother of invention, but of exertion. . . 
Hence we find that civilization has developed most powerfully in those 
counties where life is hard.” 

Hasing said so much in criticism of Mrs. Besant, it is necessary to make 
it quite clear that I agree with her so far in thinking that the time has 
come for a really serious advance in the direction of improving the 
positicn, or what might be called the status, of Indians in the administra- 
tion of their own country, especialy in the army ; but I cannot now discuss 
the details of the various schemes that have been suggested by experienced 
officials like Sir Walter Lawrence end Mr. Smeaton, though a good deal 


might be said for both of them. 
J. B. PENNINGTON (I.cC.S., ret.) 


THE TALE OF THE TULSI PLANT AND OTHER Stupres. By C. A. Kin- 
caid, c.v.o., LCS. (D. B. Zaraporevela Sons and Co., Bombay.) 


This is a well-written booklet dealing with many subjects of Indian 
history and mythology, mostly cornected with the country of the Mah- 


United Empire tor May, 1916, p. 335. + Ibid 
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rattas. There are two artxcles on the Bakhars—family histories—of the 
Dabhades and the Gaikweds, now rulers of Baroda. The latter family 
name means, as the author points out, not “cowherd,” as is usually 
supposed, but ‘“cow-doo-,” and he gives the origin, which was that 
Nandaji, the founder of the family, opened a door (4avad) in the fort wall, 
and saved some cows (gai) from the Musalman butcher. The history of 
the Peshwas lives again in this volume. We read of Sakvarbai’s forced 
Sati, ‘She met her fate like a high-born Maratha lady, and just before 
the end had the fortitude to give Balaji her jewelled earrings and her 
blessing,” and many other tragic old tales, such as the forgotten battle- 
field of Talegaon, where an English army surrendered in 1779, and the 
stirring story of the fort o` Sholapur, most of the buildings of which were 
founded on a human sacr-fice. The writer is equally at home whether he 
writes on historical facts—he identifies Akbar’s Christian wife as the 
Portuguese Maria Mascarenhas, whose sister married in 1560 the first of the 
Indian Bourbons—or on quaint stories of the gods of the Hindus. We 
can here read the history of the three plants: the Tulsi, the Shami-tree, and 
the Bel; and he winds up by charming essays on the proverbs of Western 
India, giving us the sayings of Kathiawar, the Deccan, the Parsees, and the 
Musalmans—a rich field əf philosophical sayings. Az P25; 


THE PERMANENT HistToty or BHARATA VARSHA. Vol. I. By K. Narayana 
Tyer, BA. (The Bhabkara Press, Trivandrum.) 


In a preface, somewhat difficult to follow, the writer tells us that he has, 
in this book, “no origina’ plan to vindicate, no new theory to propound, no 
fresh commentary to offer ' in his strictures on the great works, the Ramayana 
and the Maha Bharata. He excuses his slight knowledge of Sanscrit— 
which seems to the igno-ant reviewer profound enough !—-and tilts with 
some strenuousness and success at the “ higher criticism ” of the two epics 
he deals with and the Puranas. Not without truth does he refer disap- 
provingly to one schoo—‘‘I refer to the sect that preaches Hinduism, 
admires Budhism, and telieves in several other isms. There are greater 
chances for an educated Hindu to fall into the errors of this theosophical 
creed, as the English hnguage, in which the theories of this sect are 
expressed, especially under the garb of reasoning, is likely to appeal to him 
better than his own mother tongue.” He opposes this, and this commen- 
tary is the result ; and ifs learned notes on the two great portions of the 
Ithihasas cannot be witkout interest and value to other seekers after truth 
within the Hindu fold. DO 
AÈRPATASTÀN AND NÌRANGASTAN. Translated by Sohrab Jamshedjee 

Bulsara, M.A. (The British India Press, Mazagan, Bombay.) 


This handsome volume contains, as the title-page tells us at length, the 
Code of the Holy Doctorship and the Code of the Divine Service, portions 
of the Great Husparam Nask on the order, the ministry, offices, and 
equipment of the divines of the Church of Zarathustra, translated from 
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Pahlavi and in a manner approved of by the Pahlavi scholars Shams-ul- 
Olema Dastur, Darab Peshotan Sanjana, and Behramgore Tehmurasp 
Anzlesaria. It is collated with pious care with the basal Avestan text, and 
with rare studiousness the translator has specially indicated which of the 
glosses and emendations are his own. He says that no edition of the 
work is post-Sassamian, and that “it may be even said that there is not the 
least sign of any such edition after the time of Chosroe the Great”; and 
he considers that the basal matter belonged to the same period as the 
Avesta. His introduction gives an essay on the ministry of the Zarathus- 
trian Church, and one on its Grand Ritual. In the first he identifies 
thera with the Magi, and describes them as “the most sapient of sages, 
most profound of philosophers, and most holy of adepts,” whose vision 
“Jec them to the infant Christ, and foretold the blessings of His mission to 
mankind.’ Their selection, instruction, initiation, and orders, are all 
described, and as a sequence the ritual they officiated in and administered. 
‘This ritual included the sacred drink, the sacrifice of animals (which seems 
to have been a symbolic rite), and other rites of “the Eternal Spirits and 
Ideals which aim at a union with the Holy Idea of Perfection and the Most 
Excellent Good Mind.” Students of ritual of all religions will find much to 
interest them im this scholarly exposition of the ecclesiastical offices of the 
Zarathustrian priesthood. 


Tue Hindu Puitosopuy or Conpuct. By M. Rangacharya, m.a. Rao 
Bahadur. Vol. I. (Madras: The Law Printing House.) | 


This large volume on the Bhagavadgita consists of a series of class 
‘lectures which took two years for the auchor, who was formerly Professor 
of Saascrit at the Presidency College, Madras, to deliver. He, like many 
others, has felt that modern Indian education has “had to be so largely 
European inspirit and aim, it has inevitably produced a yawning gulf 
between the imported new thought” and the indigenous historic life with 
its traditions and sacred beliefs. He knew that this gulf should be 
bridged securely and soon, and an attempt ought to be again made to 
fuse the old thought of the East with the new: thought of the West “into 
one wisdom”; and the outcome of this desire were the lectures on the 
Bhagavadgita, which are here reprinted in a revised form. ' They are 
dedicated to the writers former master, the late Principal of the Madras 
Christ an College, from whom he “derived much guidance and inspira- 
‘tion in early life,’ and who thus helped to build the bridge between East 
and West. In a comment on one of the Svokas there is an interesting 
essay on caste, and there are many other texts which call for weighty 
emendations showing their value and connecting them with Western 
thought. A good review of this book, like that of all books of its class, 
to be useful would need to be of many pages. We will only now in our 
short space say that it is learnei—-as one would expect from its author— 
thoughtful, and conscientious, and presents the Hindu rule of life and 
-conduct to the Western reader in a very favourable way. | 
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THE NEAR EAST 


Forty YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE: THE RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR 
EpwIn Pears, 1873-1915. With 16 illustrations. (Published by 
Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., Arundel Place, Haymarket.) 


Sir Edwin Pears in his .nteresting book records with singular‘ know- 
ledge the various political phases that Turkey has undergone curing the 
last four decades of her history. The narrative he gives us of the inter- 
course he had with high Tarkish officials, and above all with the Sheik ul 
Islam Sahib Mollah, who Fad proved himself a man, during the perturbed 
reign of the Sultan Abdul Hamid, are as characteristic as they are entertain- 
ing ; and we cannot but marvel at his unfailing memory, which enabled the 
author to remember so many good stories and “bon-mots ” without the 
help of his notebooks or memoranda. For, as Sir Edwin tells us in his 
preface, he had to leave these behind, when compelled to leave after 
Turkey’s declaration of war. We must certainly give him the credit of 
having gained an invaluable insight into the entangled affairs of Turkey, and, 
what is more, to have exercised from the start a beneficial influence. As 
correspondent of the Dati: Mews, he was the first to disclose the truth 
about the Bulgarian atroci.ies to an incredulous Europe. When Sir Edwin 
Pears arrived in Constantiaople in 1873, his first impression was that the 
glamour of the Crimean War was still on the British community. From 
Sit Henry Paget, the then British Ambassador, downwards, they were all 
Turcophils, and thought i` their duty to be so. It was Glads-one alone 
who subsequently stood ud for the massacred Christians, whilst Disraeli, 
then Prime Minister, thought it the correct policy to treat the matter lightly. 

Close upon it followed the Russo-Turkish War. And with refer- 
ence to it the author quotes a statement which Sir William White, 
at the time the English Ambassador to the Sublime Porte, had made 
to him on good authority—namely, that at the time of this conflict 
Bismarck seems to have teen the only man who knew of the secret arrange- 
ment with Austria, by which Russia was permitted to cross the Balkans 
in consideration of Austria having the right to administer Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Bismarck also knew that Austria was making arrangements 
for mobilizing her army, because Russian troops had pushed on to San 
Stefano. Nor was this shrewd diplomatist ignorant of the preparations 
of the British Fleet. In fact, he telegraphed to the Emperor of Austria, 
advising him to do nothiag, that “ England will do our business.” The 
result was that Austria did not mobilize. The English Fleet, arriving at 
Besika Bay in the nick of time, thus obtained the credit, or the odium, as 
the author puts'it, of having saved Turkey from the Russian occupation 
of its capital ! 

Sir Edwin seems to have been on terms of personal friendskip with the 


long line of Ambassadors who were at Constantinople during the forty. 


years of his residence in Turkey. He speaks with high appreciation 
of Lord Goschen, who wis sent on a special mission, and of Lord Dufferin, 
who handled so ably the Egyptian Question. 
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He pays great tribute, and rightly so, to the American missionaries 
Weshburn and Long, and the educational work they did among the 
Armenians and Bulgarians wita the excellent schools they instituted for 
them. In connection with his characterization of Abdul Hamid, he 
narrates how the Armenian massacres came about at the instigation of this 
worst of all Turkish Sultans, and under zhe very eyes of Europe! How this 
assassin on the throne had to abdicate at last is one of the most interest- 
ing chapters of the book. The masterly way Abdul Hamid was disposed 
of and his successor appointed without bloodshed and revolution will ever be 
considered a glorious act effectuated by those worthier Osmanlis who really 
had the good of their country at Feart. That such men existed amid so many 
intr:guers was a surprise to Europe, who had long given up Turkey as the 
sick man for whom there was no remedy. ‘That there have since been 
relapses, alas! is only too true; and one proof, nor the only one, are the 
repeated massacres in Armenia. Yet we must take into consideration 
that those massacres, perpetrated from time to time until again quite recently, 
are chiefly being done, not by Turks, but by Kurds, a nomad race 
which has remained on the same level for centuries, whilst their kinsmen the 
Osnaanlis have developed into the nation they are now. These Kurds are 
for the greater part subjects of the Persians and of the Osmanlis respectively, 
who are both unable to control them ; they live by cruelly plundering and 
slauzhtering their thrifty Armenian neighbours. 

The criticism that Sir Edwin exercises on Turkey in general, and 
especially on its recent anti-English policy, is that of a friend. Nor can 
anycne do otherwise who has lived so long as he has done amongst a 


'people who, besides well-known faults, nave many amiable qualities, and 


have, after all, had a great past.—L. M. R. 


Domestic Lire IN Roumania. By Dorothea Kirke. (Jon Lane.) 


6s. net. 


“Tt was not long before I learned that the kindly regard for English folk 
you ‘ind among the upper classes of Russia is to be traced direct to the 
influence exercised in the nursery by spare-figured English governesses.” 
So John Foster Fraser. “ Millis Ormonde” writes to her male friend in 
England from the house of a Romanian family in which she is governess. 
That she lived up to the standard set by the great traveller we have no 
sort of doubt. And what is more—at any rate for the reader—she gives a 
most readable account of the happenings in an intérieur in Bucharest. Her 
employers are of Jewish origin, but we are well assured more Roumanian 
than :he Roumanians themselves—or, if not, she has, at any rate, made 
them and their children very interesting. The epistles to Edmund are, 
however, not ail from the Paris of the Balkans: Sinai and Constantinople 
are amongst the places visited. The great bridge across the Danube, it 
may be added, was a Roumanian national undertaking, and not built by 
foreign engineers, 
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GREECE TRIUMPHANT. 3y Captain Trapmann. (London: Forster 
Groom and Co.) 


The above is'a very enchusiastic account of the part played by the 
Greeks in the first and seccnd Balkan Wars, given with a wealth of detail 
which we have failed to ind elsewhere. The author shows a quiet 
humour which makes his book very readable—in fact, in spite of the mass 
of facts with which he has had to deal, there is not a dull page in the whole 
book. It is well illustratec, and furnished with some excellent maps. 





APERCU SUR L'ETAT DE L’INDIANISME. Par Godfroy de Bloney. (Attinger 
Frères : Editeurs, Neuchatel.) 


This learned Essay has 3een compiled by its author to be read at the 
inauguration of an Indian Chair founded in December, 1915, at Neuchatel. 
It has been sent to us, and it certainly deserves a notice in our columns. 
M. de Bloney has succeeded in giving us a complete survey of Indian 
history from the time wher that now almost forgotten traveller, Scylax of 
Karanda, a delegate of King Darius, investigated the course of the Indus, 
to the time when Vasco de Gama’s ship cast anchor at “Calicut.” He 
dwells on the ambition of Alexander and his campaign to India, and how 
he succeeded in linking tozether two civilizations. It is one of those far- 
reaching incidents in the history of nations which has brought about that 
phase of Indo-Greek statuaries and coins which have proved of late of so 
much interest to the students of Oriental art. 

M. de Bloney gives us moreover a concise and lucid description of 
Indian intellectual life—the philosophy of Brahminism and Buddhism ; 
nor does he neglect to dwell upon those oldest literary monuments “the 
Vedas,” which flashed upcn us suddenly like sudden dawn. 

The authorities to whom M., de Bloney refers are surprisingly aumerous, 
and show the extensive studies which have been made in this field. He 
alludes—to name only the most important—to Sven Hedin, Stein, Petrowski, 
and many others. Yet there is one authority whom he has omitted, and 
he certainly ought. to have named it when he ends up with the assiduous 
linguistic studies which have been carried on in this and the last century 
in. Sanscrit, Urdu, Hindustani, and other Indian dialects, on which one 
of the greatest linguists of our time, Dr. G. W. Leitner, has written 
extensively. 

He is, however, best kmown as the explorer of Dardistan, a region in 
the north-west of Kashmir, which he in his book on * Dardistani ’’ describes. 
as being inhabited by an Arvan tribe speaking a Sanscritic tongue inter- 
mingled with Persian: ‘‘ The Languages and Races of Dardistan,” by 
G. W. Leitner, LL.D., etc. Taking into consideration the prescribed brevity 
necessitated no doubt by the occasion for which this admirably written 
essay has been compiled, ve cannot but heartily congratulate M. de Bloney 
for having availed himself so ably of his arduous task. L.M. R. 
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AFRICA 
BOTHA'’S GREAT DRIVE 


1, How BOIHA AND SMUTS CONQUERED ‘GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 
By W. S. Rayner and W. W. O'Shaughnessy. Cape Town: Issued by 
Leo Weinthal, F.R.G.S., Chief Editor of the African World. (London: 
Sinpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co. Ltd.) 2s, net. 


2. Wiru BotHa’s ARMY. By J. P. Kay Robinson. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin.) 3s. 6d. nét. 


The campaign for the conquest of South-West Africa began in earnest 
about the middle of September, 1914, with the occupation of Liideritzbucht, 
and was brought to its close on July 9, 1915, by the signature of the terms 
of surrender ‘‘at kilo 500 on the railway line between Otavi and Kharib.”’ 
Within this period of ten months, Gezmany’s first colony (six times the 
size of England), which for the year ending March, 1914, had enjoyed a 
military subsidy from Berlin of £737,732, which entirely overshadowed all 
the other items of the Budget, was cleared of all hostile forces. 

Of the two volumes before us, that issued by the African World, “in aid 
of the Fund for the New Colonial Wing of the Union Jack Club, the 
Governor-General’s Fund of South Africa, and the African Worid Red 
Cross Work,” is by far the more important, being written by two Reuter’s 
special war correspondents from official information. It contains a con- 
nected and very readable account of the operations, with excellent photo- 
graphs, a mzp, appendices, casualty lists, etc. It is a grand story of 
tremendous difficulties triumphantly overcome, and should be read by 
every citizen of the Empire. The casualty totals shows the large part 
played by men of Dutch descent. Especial attention should be drawn to 
the appendices, which contain, amongst other valuable data, the official 
correspondence between the Imperial and Union Governments, the debate 
on the campaign in the Union Parliament, the “ Maritz” affair, and the 
terms of the German surrender. 

Mr. Robinson’s book is a record of personal experiences in the cam- 
paign, and gives an inkling of what the men had to go through where, in 


some cases, they fought the elements first and the Germans afterwards. It 


is prefaced by a short introductory letter by Louis Botha. 


SCIENCE 


YEaR-Book oF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND ‘TELEPHONY, 1916. 
(Wireless Press, Ltd., Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.) 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Year-Book of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony is one of those 
rare volumes which make an equal appeal to the general and technical 
reader. It marks a distinct epoch in the advancement of the practica] 
application o? a new science that such a work should be called for, and 
should experiznce an ever-increasing demand for each succeeding annual 
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issue. The present is the fourth occasion of its appearance, and the 
volume has been produczd under all the disadvantageous conditions 
imposed by world-wide war. So much the greater credit to the editor 
and his collaborators. 

Standard information, like the “ Progress of Radio-Telegraphy,” chrono- 
logically arranged, lists and particulars of ship and land stations, laws and 
regulations of the various countries in which radio-telegraphy is developed, 
etc., have all been—as far as possible—carefully revised and brought up 
to date. The text of the International Radio Convention of July, 1912, 
and the “ Safety of Life at Sea” Convention of 1914, are both reprinted. 
An important addition has, however, been made to the summarized laws 
and regulations laid down in the various countries. This addition consists 
of a well-planed index immensely facilitating ready reference to the 
sections covered by it. The alphabetical list of call letters allotted to 
land and ship stations contributes similar valuable aid to ready reference 
for its own important division of the book. 

The practical worker anc experimenter have been even more adequately 
catered for than in former editions of the same work. The Dictionary 
(in five languages) and Glossary of Technical Terms is this year supple- 
mented by a reprint of the Report of the Committee on Standardization 
which sets forth a list of definitions indicating the sense in which the 
various terms are employed upon the other side of the Atlantic. A large 
amount of useful data, se ected in accordance with the unique wireless 
experience possessed by tre Marconi Company, figure in the volume, and 
it is not insignificant of the unstinted care bestowed upon the matter here 
printed that the pages devoted to “ Useful Formule and Equations ” have 
been revised and brought up to date by no less an authority than Dr. 
J. Erskine Murray. J 

For the general reader a large proportion of the interest is centred 
round the admirable series of essays upon those branches of wireless 
telegraphy which most arouse curren? interest. These vary in each 
edition of the Year-Book. The present volume contains a delightful 
comparison between past and present methods of naval war tactics as 
governed by means of communication. This essay, which figures under 
the title of “ Intelligence in Naval Warfare,” has been specially contributed 
by Mr. Archibald Hurd, tne well-known expert writer on such subjects. 
The article which Colonel wLaude supplies, ‘‘ The Allies’ Strategy in 1915,” 
is written in his customarr breezy and optimistic manner. His optimism 
is not the cheap and airz buoyancy of a superficial journalist, but the 
well-reasoned exposition of a genuine military critic of approved ability, 
Amongst these essays will be found a number of technical papers. Dr, 
J. A. Fleming discourses with all the charm of his accustomed sucidity 
upon the subject of “ Pkoto-Electric Phenomena,” whilst Dr. W. H. 
Eccles takes as his subject “Capacitance, Inductance, and Wave-Lengths 
of Antenne,” accompanying his text with an original series of abacs of 
extreme interest and utiliiy. Two of the technical articles come from 
the United States, and dead, one with the “Progress of Radio-Telephony 
in the U.S.A. during 19r5,” and the other with the ‘“ Measurement of 
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Signal’ Intensity.” The latter is from the pen of Mr. John L. Hogan 
junior, Vice-President of the Institute of Radio Engineers. 

Many other articles which here find a place will appeal to quite a wide 
circle of readers. A résumé of some of zhe exploits of wireless, anecdotally 
narrated, appears under the title of “ Wireless Waves in the World’s War.” 
The paper on “Problems of Interference ” will prove highly informative 
to anyone with the most elementary idea of the general principles of radio- 
telegraphy. The possibilities and limitations of “ jambing,” besides 
other obstacles, intentional and unintentional, to the correct transmission 
and reading cf messages, find here a sober and authoritative elucidation. 

The reputation of Mr. Archibald Hurd, the Daily Telegraph naval 
expert, and author of many works on sea-warfare, is well established, and 
his essay contrasting the main features of British naval strategy under the 
old methods of transmitting instructions, and the new, is worthy to rank 
amongst his best efforts. 

Colonel Maude’s review of the Allies’ strategy i is written in his well- 
known breezy and optimistic strain. The critics who appear to have 
fourd favour just lately belong to the lugubrious school, and it forms a 
refreshing tonic to read the well-reasoned exposition of a genuine authority 
who fulfils the conditions of the eulogium passed by the Senate of Ancient 
Rome upon one of their own generals, that “he had never lost hope in 
the destinies of the Republic.” 


POETRY 


SHEIKH Haroun ABDULLAH, TURKISH Poer anb Mystic. With 2 
Translation of many of his Works. By Henri M. Léon, M.A., LL.p., ' 
PHIL.D., D.C.L., F.S.P., Grand Officer of the Imperial Orders of the 
Osmanié and Medjidié ; Médailles d’Imtiaz (or et argent), Médaille < 
des Beaux-Arts, Constantinople, etc., etc. ; le Secrétaire-Général de la 
Société Internationale de Philologie, Sciences, et Beaux-Arts. (1916. 
Published for La Société Internationale de Philologie, Sciences, et 
Beaux-Arts, by George Toulmin and Sons, Lid., Blackburn.) 


This is a delightful little work, and zeflects the highest credit on the 
gifted author. Not only is the story of the Turkish poet-mystic’s life and 
poetic career most interesting in itself, but the translations of his poems 
have been so admirably rendered that the reader might well mistake them 
for original, poetic effusions in English. As Professor Léon says, it is 
unfortunately true that very little Turkish literature has been translated. 
into English. He vouches for it that this literature contains a rich wealth 
of genius, and he says it is particularly true of Osmanli poetry that 


“« Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


In his introduction Dr. Léon gives us a brief but deeply interesting 
sketch of the mysticism of Turkey and of the principles underlying the - 
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system of the. various Sufi and Dervish orders, and adds some valuable 
information about the “ Merlevi” (or dancing Dervishes), in particular, and 
describes their ecstatic raptwres or holy inspirations. To this order of the 
“ Mevlevi” the poet-mystic Sheikh Haroun Abdullah himself belonged. 
From his youth upwards tie poet seems to have been endowed with a 
marvellous memory ; and gs a mystic he led a life free from blame, and 
devoted to his religion. “His shorter poems are mostly songs and hymns 
written in the spirit of tha Song of Solomon; but he seems to have 
composed one grand Epic, “ Mahomed-ben-Casim,” and several miscel- 
laneous and popular poems. One of these latter, “The Ever-Closed 
Door,” shows a striking analogy to some of the quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam, and as the Sheikn was a Persian scholar, and as Persian poetry 
was popular in Turkey, it is quite possible he was influenced by Persian 
writers. He seems to have produced few poems of an amorous nature; 
but his sonnet to his beloved wife, Habeeba (as translated by Dr. H. 
Léon), isa gem. That the poet could be roused to wrath divine and could 
lash the sins of the great ard denounce Turkish brutality is shown by the 
scorn and bitterness with which he attacked the Caliph Walid. He seems 
to have feared. neither lord nor king. The very fine poem called “ The 
Cuckoo,” which he wrote ir his eighty-fourth year, was composed with the 
hopeful heart of a boy, and well deserves to be “set in gold en placed in 
the Imperial Library,” as the Sultan commanded. 

His last poem of all, “Sleep and his brother Death,” deserves to be 
set side by side with Tennvson’s ‘‘ Crossing the Bar.” 

As we have said at the opening of this brief notice, the author {Professor 
Henri D. Léon) deserves the highest credit for bringing these poems to the 
public notice, and we cong-atulate him most heartily on the scholarly skill 
and the veritable poetic gif with which he has rendered the Turkish poet 
into English.—J.P. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


Our Far EASTERN ALLY. 


The May issue of the Far Hast exposes the activities of German 
propagandists in Japan. ‘The latest manifestation appears to be “an 
Indian Buddhist’s appeal,” which is in effect a violent though screened 
attack on the British authctities in India. We undérstand that a watchful 
correspondent of the Far Last has translated it from the vernacular, and 
he effectively shows the clamsiness of this far-fetched enemy agitation. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN JAPAN. 


The same periodical anrounces that the Tokyo Amateur Dramatic Club 
presented "The Winters Tale” on the last three nights of May at the 
Imperial Theatre. On the first night the performance was hanoured by 
the presence of members of the Imperial Family. It has the patronage 
of the British Ambassador and Lady Lily Greene, and the profits are ear- 
marked for the British Red Cross funds. 
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THe Paris CONFERENCE. 

The Japan Magazine (June): 

“ The appointment of Baron Sakatani as head of Japan’s delegation to 
the Economic Conference of the Allies to meet in Paris is welcomed in 
Japan as an indication of the nation’s desire to be well represented on that 
impcrtant occasion. Asa former Finance Minister of the Imperial Cabinet, 
and for some years the popular and successful Mayor of Tokyo, Baron 
Saka-ani has shown his ability as an administrator and financier; and 
while he was Japan’s financial representative in London he won the 
confidence of Englishmen as an authoritative agent of. his country.” 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 


Tte Jiji Shimpo deprecates anv tendency towards a change of Japanese 
policy in China, holding that Japan has a fixed policy towards that country, 
which involves the maintenance of China’s integrity and the equality of 
opportunity for all nations within Chinese territory. It is to the interest 
of bcth Japan and China that peace should be restored there and order 
established as soon as possible. Japan will never deviate from this line 
of po:icy, no matter what turn the Chinese situation may take. It is quite 
immaterial to Japan what form of government prevails in China, or who 
is at the head of it. Such subjects pertain to the internal affairs of China, 
with which she cannot interfere. The Chinese themselves should under- 
take the reorganization of their whole system of administration. Japan 
might in emergency be compelled to take measures for the protection of 
her nationals in China, but. the hope is that such a move may not be 
necessary. 


RUSSIA. 


The Current Opinion for June in its pen-picture of M. de Sturmer : 

“He was brought up in a great country house that had been in his 
family for generations, Turgenieff had the Sturmer type in mind when 
he described what he styles ‘ gentlefolks’s nests'—the kind of house in 
Centrel Russia that hides itself amid trees on a river bank. It was the lot 
of Stu-mer to be born in such a paradise, with its flower-beds, its artificial 
lakes. He was not merely the son of a landowner who by right belonged 
to the gentry. His father was a Russian noble in the Czar’s service, whose 
estate.served as a retreat from the cares of official life. Sturmer enjoyed 
the culture afforded by a family portrait gallery, a well-stocked library, 
dignified ease. He has carried on that family tradition, that family life. 
He belongs to the Russian world that is so remote from the alien world... . . 
Those who know him best avoid taking a walk with him, for he can do 
several miles on his legs before breakfast at a pace that would leave an 
ordinary pedestrian exhausted in half an hour. He is said to have a theory 
that the degenerate men of. our period use their arms too much and their 
legs too little. Once a man has given his word, M. de Sturmer is fond of 
affirming, nothing should induce him to break it. He got this principle 
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from the Czar whose memory he so reveres—Alexander III.. M. de 
Sturmer has another trait characteristic of the bureaucrats of his period. 
He believes in speaking’ the truth, no matter how disagreeable it may 
prove to the hearer. Nickolas II. understands this propensity so well 
that when his former master of ceremonies persisted in lingering one night 
at the palace for the obvious purpose of imparting information privately, 
the Czar remarked to a Graad Duke: ‘ We cannot-get rid of this man until 
he has told me his bad news.’ ” 


AMERICAN INTEREST IN INDIA, 


The Modern Review (May), under “ India in America,” by Lala Lajpat 
Rai, writes: ' 


“Some friends connected with the University of California have con- 
stituted themselves into aa India Society for the purpose of studying 
Indian literature and Indian questions, and creating interest in India 
among Americans. Professor Pope, of the University of Califórnia, has 
been elected its first President, and Dr. David Starr Jordan, the great 
scientist and scholar, Chancellor of Stanford University, Mr. Edwin 
Matkham, the poet, Mr. Winston Churchill, the great novelist, have 
consented to be its Vice->residents. It is hoped that the society may 
stimulate interest in Indian matters in America, and be a source of 
friendly exchange of ideas between the two great countries of the East 
and’the West. Indian publishers and Indian publicists would do well to 
- send them their publicatioms for notice and study.” 


$ 
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A WELL-KNOWN TRAVELLER 


Mr. H. Caries Woops, who held a commission in the Grenadier 
Guards, and who is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, is a well- 
known traveller and writer who has studied the Near East with a thorough- 
ness that few can claim. 

During the autumn of 1905 he spent some months in the Ottoman 
Empire. Not being content to obtain his knowledge of the Turks by a 
mere visit to Constantinople, and anxious as he was to gain an insight into 
some of the military problems which affected and still affect the situation 
in the Balkan Peninsula, he made two extended journeys into the interior. 
The first of these took him from Rodosto on the Sea of Marmora to 
Adrianople, the great military stronghold of the Empire. After spending 
sufficient time there to acquire a knowledge of the importance of this 
great entrenched camp he travelled by the Maritza railway, which was 
handed over last year to Bulgaria by the Turks, as far as Gumulgina. 
Thence he took the great military road’ which was then in course of 
construction and traversed the Rhodope Balkans, approaching.the main 
line from Sofia to Constantinople at the town of Haskovo in Bulgaria. 
This road, which has since been completed, and which is now passable for 
all kinds of vehicles, including motor-cars, is one of the most important 
means of communication between the Ægean coast and the interior of 
Old Bulgaria. 

Being seriously fascinated with the life and peoples of the East, ieee. 
Woods again spent the greater part of his regimental leave in the Balkan: 
Peninsula in the year 1906. On that occasion he made a tour in Southern 
Macedonia and in the Mesta. Valley district, thus visiting. areas then 
policed by the Macedonian gendarmerie and now destined to play a 
prominent réle'in any future fighting which takes place on the Greco- 
Bulgarian frontier. 

During the same autumn Mr. Woocs attended the Bulgarian and 
Rumanian manceuvres and also made an extended tour in Asia Minor, 
thus traversing some of the roads which must be utilized by any army 
desirous of advancing from Asia Minor towards the Ottoman capital. In 
the same year he made an excursion to the Peninsula of Gallipoli, visiting 
the town of that name, investigating the most suitable landing places on 
the Peninsula and exploring the high graund which commands the forts 
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which defend the Narrows of the Dardanelles—high ground, the possession 
_ of which was never secured during the Dardanelles campaign. 

After his resignation from the army, under such exceptional circum- 
stances that they were wel known at the time, Mr. Woods Gecided to 
continue his study of the Near Eastern problem and to take up:a literary 
career. His first book, “ Washed by Four Seas. An English Officer's 
Travels in the Near East,” was published in July, 1908. In the autumn 
‘of that year, and, therefore: during the European crisis which arose as a 
result of the Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and of the 
Bulgarian declaration of irdependence, Mr. Woods visited the Annexed 
Provinces, the Principality of Montenegro, and the Kingdoms of Serbia 
and Bulgaria. As a result of that tour he wrote series of articles, including 
wo which were published in the United Service Magazine, articles respec- 
tively devoted to the orgarization of the Serbian and Bulgarian armies. 

In the autumn of 1909 and early in 1910 Mr. Woods made still another 
tour in the East, visiting Athens during the military revolution in Greece, 
spending some time in Crete during one of the numerous annexation 
crises, and making a long ourney by road through the heart of Northern 
Macedonia. In the former year, too, he drove by way of the great military 
road from Uzun Kupru to Gallipoli—a road which passes through the 
lines of Bulair, and which forms the principal means of land communica- 
tion between the Peninsula of Gallipoli and the remainder of Turkey in 
Europe. 

During the autumn of > 909 he also visited Adana, there investigating 
- the causes and results of the terrible massacre of Armenians—a massacre 
which had resulted in the death of so many loyal subjects of the Sultan in 
the previous spring. Ls articles then published in the Westminster 
Gazette upon this subject were practically the only authoritative accounts 
which appeared in the Brtish Press upon atrocities which, if they were 
not actiially carried out br the instructions of the Ottoman Government; 
were certainly countenanced by the so-called Young Turkish patriots who 
have now dashed their country to ruin. : 

Mr. Woods’s second book, ‘‘ The Danger Zone of Europe,” was published 
early in 1911, and republished in Paris as “La Turquie et ses Voisins” 
later in the same year. Inmediately prior to the appearance of that work, 
and when it was already in the press, Mr. Woods was appointed Vice- 
Consul at Adana in Asia Minor. Owing to a variety of private reasons, 
the most important of wiich was that the holding of that appointment 
would have prevented tne publication of his book, Mr. Woods was 
unfortunately unable to take up his duties at Adana. 

During the Turco-Italicn War Mr. Woods visited the Near East as the 
Special Correspondent of Zhe Times. On that occasion he spent some 
time at Belgrade, at Sofia, at Salonika, and at Cettinje. The most 
interesting part of his journey, however, took him by road from 
Santa Quaranta in Southern Albania to Yanina and thence again by road 
to Monastir. This excursion, which led him along the most important , 
route in Southern Albaniz and through a district, the ownership of which 
is still in dispute, enabled Mr. Woods to grasp the nature of the Southern 
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Albar ian question—a question which must in the future once more play 
its rôle in European politics. 

In :he Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913 Mr. Woods acted as War Expert 
of the Evening News. Anxious to study the new conditions prevailing in 
the East, he at once decided as soon as these wars were over again to visit 
the Balkans. In the autumn of the latter year he therefore went to- 
Belgrade, to Serajevo, and to Cettinje. But as the Albanian question, and 
the appointment of a future ruler of that country, were then engrossing the 
attent on of all Europe he made a very extended tour which took him by 
road through the very heart of and practically from north to south of’ 
Europes youngest Principality. He was =hen able to study and to write 
about problems which proved the deathblow to the régime of the Prince 
of Wied—a deathblow, the advent of which was absolutely obvious to those 
who knew the nature of those problems and the lack of honest endeavour 
which was made to overcome them. l 

At the outbreak of the present war Mr. Woods became Military and 
Diplomatic Correspondent of the Weekly Dispatch and the Evening News, 
on the staff of which latter paper he remained for more than a year. 
Amongst his almost daily signed articles many of the most interesting were 
devoted to subjects connected with the Near East. In r915 he published 
a booklet entitled “War and Diplomacy in the Balkans,” and delivered 
severa. important lectures upon those questions. By far the most interest- 
ing and important of these lectures is that entitled “ Communications in 
the Bzlkans,” delivered before the Royal Geographical Society early this 
year, Extensive extracts from this lecture were published in the ASIATIC 
Review for April. l 

It is obvious that with such a list of travels to his credit Mr. Woods is 
persomally acquainted with all the most prominent Balkan statesmen who 
are now playing their rôle for or against the cause of the Allies. Ofthe 
Serbian Prime Minister, of Mr. Také Jonescu, of many of the most impor- 
tant of the Young Turks, as of some of the political and military leaders in 
Bulgaria, he has many entertaining stories to recount. But perhaps the 
most interesting conversations of which he spoke to me are his first with 
M. Venezelos, of a long interview with Ahmed Djemal Pasha, who is now 
the reported leader of the so-called Turkish army intended for an 
advance upon Egypt, and of an audience with the Crown Prince of Serbia. 

It was in Crete that Mr. Woods first me: M. Venezelos. “He came to 
see me,” said Mr. Woods, “early one morning, at my hotel. As I then 
knew very little about the Cretan question personally, J aimost hoped that 
His Excellency would impose upon me his views. Much to my astonish- 
ment end to my temporary disappointment, however, this serious, keen- 
eyed s:atesman absolutely refused to discuss with me the problems which - 
were of such vital importance to his almost motherisland. He merely said 
that he would forward me copies of certain diplomatic correspondence which 
had just taken place, and that I could judge for myself the merits of the 
Cretan ‘Case.’ ‘I will not prejudice you,’ he said, ‘ but to-morrow, when 
you haze had the opportunity of forming your own view, I shall be delighted 
to discuss the question with you.’ I knew at once that M. Venezelos was 
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Greece’s greatest man, and it was not long before he was called to Athens, 
there to demonstrate the magnitude of his ability.” 

“Ahmed Djemal Pasha. then Governor of Adana, used often to come 
to see me during my stay ic that city. One night he arrived about 8 p.m., 
and remained until. 3 or 4 a.m. We discussed the local and general 
situation in Turkey over countless cups of coffee. The point of the con- 
versation was, however, thet I only asked His Excellency one question, 
and that I repeated it at imtervals of approximately half an hour. I never 
elicited an answer, for it was never expected or intended that I should do so. 
The result, however, was that we exchanged a great deal of information and a 
great many ideas, and that we parted far better friends than before we had 


met that night. I heard a:terwards that the Governor thought that I was. 


predetermined to condemn his policy—a thought which must undoubtedly 
have vanished from his mnd when subsequently he saw in print that I 


. had formed a most favourable impression of a régime which he had, 


established under circumstances of the utmost difficulty.” 

As Mr. Woods has the advantage of knowing the Turkish language— 
he obtained a certificate foz proficiency in it from the Civil Service Com- 
missioners—it is obvious that he is able to go to and fro without those 
restrictions which usually encumber the movements of the ordinary traveller. 
- He is also able to understand and to get into touch with the inhabitants, 
and to realize not only the nature of the international problems connected 


with the Balkans, but to grasp the points of those who are the centre of 


those probléms. . Thus, as he said when I called on him the other day, 
when he crossed the Tau-us Mountains and followed the line which has 
now been taken by the Baghdad Railway, he was able himself to explain 
to the inhabitants that he was not a German engineer but merely an 
English traveller! “The result,” said he, “was that instead of being 


received with the cold crvility which would have been meted out to. 


a German, I was accepted as an Englishman, and therefore well received 
by the Turkish inhabitants, who believe in the honesty of this country 
be the policy of their Govænment what it may.” 

Again in Albania Mr. Woods, who was unaccompanied by any Western 


dragoman, was, so to speak, able to run his own show. He tells how he ` 


stayed in the houses of aad conversed .with the highést officials of the 
State, and in the huts of :he wild warriors of the mountains. “ Sitting 
round an open log fire these people would discuss with me their ideas as 
to the immediate possibilit~ of travelling from end to end of their country 
in aeroplanes, none of whch they had ever seen. The Albanians told 
me, too, of their desire to send their sons to be educated in England, and 
of their wish that they shculd be ruled by a Prince of the British Royal 
House.” 


On one occasion when Mr. Woods had been assured that his gendarmerie- 


escort was in a position to zuide him safely to Elbasan, he found that late 
in the evening when the su2 was already set the whole cavalcade were lost 
in the stony bed of what seemed to be a never-ending river. “All of 
a sudden in the inky darkn2ss my faithful pony stopped short with his fore- 
feet upon the very edge of a bank, close beneath which I could see the 
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waters of the River Skumbi tearing towards the sea. To ford a river af 
unknown depth and width in the darkness was out of the question. To 
returm whither the cavalcade had come was equally impossible, for the 
track, almost imperceptible in the deep <witight, was completely invisible 
in th> intense darkness, in which it was only with difficulty that one saw 
the cutline of the horse which immediately preceded one’s own. A.l 
seemed hopeful,” said Mr. Wooés, “when we came to a low bank, u2 
whicl the gendarme led his horse. Suddenly, as I followed close behind— 
the horse-owners being afraid to risk their animals—there was a shriek cf 
‘Dour mumkin deyil’ (Stop, it is impossible). To my horror we were on 
the edge of yet another; but this time, fortunately, a side-stream into whica 
the czvalcade had all but fallen. 

“ After some hours of momentary expectation that we-should all get 
a river-bath, which would have completely destroyed my kit and numerous 
films, I succeeded in reaching Elbasan—a town which should have beea 
chosen as the capital of Albania. Thus ended what was at the tims 
an extremely unpleasant experience—an experience not rendered more 
pleasant by the fact that every dog of the neighbouring villages sallied 
forth with the idea of biting us, and by the fact that having no lanterrs 
we were compelled to follow a sort of path by means of lighted matches 
whick were immediately blown out by a biting wind e'er they had beea 
hardl7 lighted.” 

“Cne of the pleasantest and most interesting hours which I ever passed 
in the Balkans,” said Mr. Woods, ‘‘ was that spent as the result of aa 
audience graciously granted to me by His Royal Highness the Crowa 
Princ? of Serbia. Prince Alexander, who had then just passed through ths 
hardsaips of two Balkan wars, received me with just that charm whic 
becomes Royalty. As it was expressly understood that I had not com2 
for ar zzzerview I regret that I cannot tell you even the gist of the greater 
part cf the conversation, but I am sure that I am permitted to say tha: 
His Eoyal Highness greatly impressed me with his practical knowledge of 
military affairs, and of the situation as it then existed in the Near East.” 

“ And of the statesmen of Bulgaria—can you tell me anything?” I 
asked To this Mr. Woods replied: “I think that one of the greates: 
difficulties always to be overcome in Bulgaria has been due to the fact tha: 
there are far too many educated men and far too few matured statesmer. 
for the size of the population. 

“ Among those whom I have met, I think that M. Gusshoff—ex-Prime 
Minis-er—is the most far-seeing and the most moderate. Educatec 
largely in England, His Excellency, who is one of the richest men ir 
Bulgaria, is able to take a far broader view of the international and of the 
Balkan situations than is the ordinary Bulgarian. In my opinion the 
Bulgarians will do well once more to turn to him to steer their ship of 
State.” P; 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT 
HOME, BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


Tue Imperial Institute has bulked more largely than usual in the public 
view of late. There has been the Act of Parliament which transfers. 
control to the Colonial Office and the announcement of the members of the 
new executive council. In addition, Professor Wyndham Dunstan’s lecture 
before the Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section), postponed twice through 
stress of work, was concerned with the work of the Imperial Institute for 
India. The responsibility of the Imperial Government for the manage- 
ment of the Institute dates from 1903; the Institute passed then to the 
control of the Board of Trade, and Professor Dunstan became director. 
His paper was packed with valuable information and important statistics 
concerning India, covering the period from 1903 to the present time. 
Professor Dunstan pointed out that in recent years the Indian collections 
have been completely reorganized and rendered intelligible to the public. 
Their value cannot be over-estimated ; in furnishing material for research 
to the scientific investigator and information for industrial purgoses to the 
commercial man they have rendered great service; each year nearly a 
quarter of a million people visit the public galleries, and schools have 
recognized the value of this unique representation of India in con- 
nection with the teaching of geography and history; the superintendent 
of the section has conducted many parties from schools through the 
galleries and explained the exhibits. In addition to the galleries the 
scientific and research department and the technical information bureau. 
do important work. The former investigates the economic products and 
raw materials of the Empire with a view to their utilization in industries 
and commerce, and the latter has come to be regarded as a clearing house 
for collated and critically examined information on the subject. The 
Institute has established relations with manufacturers and users of all 
classes of raw material who also render assistance in discovering new 
industrial openings. The director emphasized the importance of interest- 
„ing Indian exporting firms to do all that is possible to develop enterprise 
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in India, and he hoped that Chambers of Commerce and Directors of 
Industry would render considerabie assistance, as there has been a general 
awaxening to the importance of using, as far as possible, the products of 
the Empire for the Empire’s industries. He spoke highly of the develop- 
ment of scientific agricultural institutes in India, and stated that the. 
provincial departments of agriculture are now in direct communication 
with the Imperial Institute. Some striking illustrations were given of the 
-almost exclusive utilization by foreign countries, especially Germany, of cer- 
tain Indian raw materials: oi] seeds to the value of several millions annually 
have gone from India to Germany and other foreign countries, also hides 
and skins for tanning, and medicinal plants for the manufacture of drugs. 
The Institute has shown recently that thymol, a valuable drug hitherto 
produced in Germany, can be easily obtained from the ajowan seed of 
India, which had been sent to Germany for that purpose ; it is now manu- 
factured in this country. The lecturer considered that India should 
‘supp-y all the opium required for medicinal purposes in Europe and the 
United States. He dealt with the question of finding a market in the 
British Empire for many Indian products: fibres, minerals, especially 
thorium, ground nuts, oils, copra, beans, wax, potash, drugs, chank, and 
mussel shells, etc., and stated that India should be able to extend her pulp 
and paper manufacturing industry for the supply of her own needs and the 
development of an export paper trade with China and Japan. The 
Institute, said Professor Dunstan, is entering upon its third stage of 
existence which, it may be hoped, will see further development of its use- 
fulness to India. In addition to the four members representing India on 
the executive council, it is understood that there will be a special 
Indian committee of the council. “It is the earnest desire of all 
associated with the operations of the Imperial Institute,” he observed, 
“that it'should become, even more than it has been, a centre of 
intelligence and research in this country for all the raw materials of the 
Indian Empire.” ` 

Lord Islington, who presided at the meeting, declared that practically 
every raw product necessary for manufacture and use is to be found in the 
British Empire; great inconvenience had been felt owing to the war, 
because some of those products had been sent to other countries and we 
were dependent upon them for the supply of the manufactured article. To 
avoid this inconvenience in the future, he urged that every possible 
encouragement and assistance should be given to manufacturers through- 
out the Empire, and he indicated the necessity of considering with an open 
mind, and with the experience of the war in view, the fiscal system of the 
Empir2. The overwhelming and commanding necessity of to-day was to 
employ the best possible scientific means. He agreed that there should 
be research in the country of origin, but that a central institution, such as 
the Imperial Institute, was necessary at the heart of the Empire. In the 
course of the discussion, in which Colonel C. E. Yate, m.p., Colonel 
Hendley, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, Mr. W. Coldstream, Sir Frederick 
Robertson, and others, took part, it was urged that India should have fuller 
representation in the administration of the Institute, in view of her import- 
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ance and interests, and contributions to its establishment ; it was hoped that + 
experienced Indian gentlemen would be appointed to the Indian committee. 


There was a great gathering to welcome Sir Aurel Stein when he gave 
the Royal Geographical Society an account of his third journey of 
exploration in Central Asia. Lord Hardinge, who took a keen interest in 
the journey from its inception, was unfortunately prevented from attending 
owing to ill-health, but the Secretary of State for India was present and 
made a short speech of appreciation of Sir Aurel’s achievement. ‘The 
explorer told his hearers that “it was not the mere ‘call of. the desert ’ 
but the combined fascination of geographical problems and interesting 
archeological tasks which drew me back to the regions where rvined sites, 
long ago abandoned to the desert, have preserved for us relics of an 
ancient civilization developed under the joint influences of Buddhist India, 
China, and the Hellenized Near East,” and added that he was anxious to 
continue his work of exploration while retaining the health and vigour 
needed successfully to face the inevitable difficulties and hardships. ‘ The 
~ admirable lantern slides, shown as illustrations to the lecture, helped the 
audience to realize something of the “ difficulties and hardships” success- 
fully overcome. Imposing mountain ranges, snow covered passes, rocks 
and torrents, which had to be negotiated in the earlier part of the journey, 
gave place afterwards to stretches of illimitable sand, occasional oases, and 
remarkable finds of the ancient civilization which the desert has had so 
long in its keeping. Groups of the leader and his companions added 
vitality to the story, and Sir Aurel paid high tribute to the splendid work 
of his Indian surveyors and other helpers, including “ that excellent Dogra 
‘ Rajput, Mian Jasvant Singh, who had accompanied every survey party 
taken by me to Central Asia and who, in spite of advancing years, agreed 
to act once more as the Rai Sahib’s cook, and to face all the familiar hard- , 
ships of windy deserts and windswept high mountains.” At one point, 
near the beginning of his story, Sir Aurel stated that in spite of his fifty- 
one years, his trusted old companion, Rai Bahadur Lal Singh, Sub-Assistant 
Superintendent of the Survey of India, had lost none of his old zeal and 
vigour, for “ through his devoted exertions a fortnight’s hard travel sufficed | 
to map some 1,200 square miles (in the Indus-Gilgit district) of ground 
which had never been surveyed or even seen by European eyes.” Later 
on Sir Aurel mentioned that the Rai Bahadurs excellent. work made it 
possible for the explorer to realize his hope of getting the Indian triangu- 
lation system extended from the snowy Kuen-Lun to the Tien-shan range. 
it was this same trusted companion who brought the 182 cases of 
treasures safely back to India at the end of the journey while Sir Aurel 
was exploring in Persia and adjacent lands. 

From time to time Sir Aurel found himself on the track of the Chinese 
pilgrim and trade routes to the West; on, the way down from Darel he 
was able to identify at Phoguch the-site of an ancient Buddhist sanctuary 
mentioned by the pilgrims on account of its wonder-working colossal 
image of Maitreya Buddha. Later, on leaving Sarikol for Kashgar and 
following the caravan route through the mountains, he found himself on 
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. the track of Hsuan-tsang, the great Chinese Buddhist pilgrim-traveller. 


‘Ever since my first journey,” said the lecturer, “I have claimed him 
as my patron saint, so it was a special satisfaction when, on crossing the 
high plateau of the Chichiklik already under fresh snow, I found con- 
clusive evidence that a badly decayed enclosure, now worshipped as a 
sacred site by Muhammadans and used as a burial-place for unfortunate 
wayfarers, represents the remains of an ancient hospice which Hsuan- 
tsang described as a place connected with a sacred Buddhist legend.” 

S r Aurel’s stories of his discoveries of the long-hidden civilization were 
both amazing and fascinating. After leaving Khotan on his long journey 
eastwards to Lop-nor, he revisited the sand-buried settlement near the 


pilgrimage place of Iman Jafar Sadik, abandoned to the desert since the 


third century a.D. In the ruined dwellings furniture and household 
implements were found, also a further collection of Kharoshthi documents 
on wood, written in the Indian language and script which had prevailed in 
official and Buddhist ecclesiastical use from Khotan to Lop-nor during the 
first centuries of this era. 

On ground wholly untouched by human feet for many centuries, and 
near what he conjec-:ured to have been the line of the earliest Chinese 
route, leading into the Tarim basin, from the extreme west of China 
proper, a series of grave pits was found, which yielded a rich antiquarian 
hau. “ Mixed up with human bones and fragments of coffins there 
emerged household implements of all sorts, objects of personal use, such 
as decorated bronze mirrors, wooden models of arms, Chinese records on 
paper and wood, and a wonderful variety of fabrics, among them beauti- 
fully coloured silks, pieces of rich brocade and embroidery, fragments of fine 
pile carpets in abundance by the side of coarse fabrics in wool and felts. 
I could not,” said the explorer, “have wished for a more representative 
exhibition of that ancient Chinese silk trade which we know to have been 
a chief factor in the opening up of this earliest route for China’s direct 
inte-course with Central Asia and the distant West, and which had passed 
along here for centuries.” These relics dated from the second century 
nc. “There was no time then to examine the wealth of beautiful designs 
and colours making a feast for my eyes. But I felt that in this utter 
desclation of the wind-eroded clay desert, where nature was wholly dead 
and even the very soil was being reduced, as it were, to the condition of a 


skeleton, there had opened up a new and fascinating chapter in the history 


of textile art. It will take years to read it in full clearness.” 

In the Tarim basin an old fort of the aboriginal Lou-lan people was 
exariined. ‘‘ Here,” said Sir Aurel, “ were graves, in which we found the 
bod es of men and women, probably members of the old chief's family, in 
a truly wonderful state of preservation, due, no doubt, to the absolute dry- 
ness of the climate and the safe elevation of their resting-places. The 
pealed felt caps of the men decorated with big feathers and other trophies 
of the chase, the arrow-shafts by their side, the simple but strong woollen 
garments, fastened with pins of hard wood, the neatly woven small baskets 
holding the food for the dead, etc., all indicated a race of semi-nomadic 
huntets and herdsmen, just as the Chinese describe them. It was a 
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strange sensation to look down on figures which, but for the parched skin, 


seemed like those of men asleep, and to feel brought face to face with 
people who inhabited, and no doubt liked, this dreary Lop-nor region in 
the first centuries A.D.” 

The Government of India granted £3,000 to the cost of the explora- 
tion, and reserved an exclusive claim to the archæological results, which 
are destined for the Museum of Indian Art and Ethnography at Delhi. 
Expert help will be required in the elucidation of the antiquities ; Sir 
Aurel’s visit to this country is for the purpose of organizing the work of his 
future collaborators in England and in France, when the materials for special- 
ist research and examination are temporarily brought here. The President, 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield, summing up the discussion, in the course of which it 
had been urged that Europe should not be altogether denied the results of 
Sir Aurel’s discoveries, described the explorer as one of the greatest 
travellers of modern days, and expressed gratitude to him for going to the 
ugly places—disregarding the temptation of the beautiful—in the interests 
of geographical, archeological, and ethnographical knowledge. 


Mr. Charles Roberts, M.P., ex-Under-Secretary of State for India, pre- 
sented the Royal Asiatic Society’s Public Schools medal and prizes on 
June 6, The subject of the essay this year was the Emperor Baber, and 
the winner of the gold medal was Mr. J. R. Hassell, of Denstone College, 
who also received a beautifully bound copy of “The Sword of Islam.” 
Other competitors, who received a copy of the book, were Mr. Scott, of 
Eton, Mr. Ratcliffe, of Haileybury, and Mr. Burge, of Shrewsbury. Mr. 
Roberts referred to the excellent idea of a few Indian rulers who desired 
to encourage a study of Indian history in this country, and to their generosity 
in providing funds for the annual medal and prizes; he congratulated the 
society on the success of the scheme under their administration and the 
competitors on the high standard of their work. He considered it fitting 
at this time that the attention of boys should be drawn to a great man in 
history belonging to another race; it was also important to bring before 
them the work of our fellow-countrymen in India and of those who work 
with them in helping to bridge the gulf of differences of religion and 
custom. He suggested that the life of Baber should be studied in the 
Persian manuscripts and paintings in the British Museum; in spite of the 
gap of four hundred years, it was possible to see what he looked like and 
to become acquainted with the details of his life. Baber was a great 
ruler, a great soldier, and a great man, but the records of his life showed 
no trace of genius for civil administration. Mr. Roberts wondered whether 
the present military system in India left sufficient scope for tne develop- 
ment of initiative among Indians. He concluded by hoping that Mr. 
Hassell would carry still further his study of India, past and present. 

Lord Reay, President of the Society, in a short speech from the chair, 
pointed out that a knowledge of Indian history is absolutely essential to the 
generation now growing up; he urged that museums as well as books should 
be studied, and that historic records should find their way to the cinema. 

The news of the tragic death of Lord Kitchener had been received just 
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before the meeting. Lord Reay and Mr. Roberts paid tribute to bim as 
a man of independence of mind, indomitable energy, and devotion to the 
welfare of the Empire. 


At the annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society the President, Lord 
Reay, said that even a learned Society cannot expect to escape the effects 
of the war. There was the toll of life taken ; he mentioned Major Morton 
and ‘Captain Binsteed, who have been killed in action ; two other members 
met their death when the Fersiz was sunk : Major Horace Hayman Wilson, 
who was on his way to take up an appointment in Egypt, and Mr. R. V. 
Russell, who was returning to his post in India after completing his work 
on “The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces.” Other losses by 
death, apart from the war, were—Sir Claude MacDonald ; Mr. Christopher 
Gardner, a Chinese scholar; Dr. J. E. Marks, a veteran missionary in 
Burma; and H. H. Kerala Varma, for many years guardian of the 
Travancore princesses. The Society has not escaped financial loss owing 
to the war, but the deficit only amounted to £5 ; the grant from the India 
Office had been reduced by cne half, and members’ subscriptions had 
inevitably decreased. On the other hand, the sale of the Journal had 
brought in the useful sum of £100, which is considerably higher than 
usual. Several important booxss have been published during the year, 
among them one on “The Himalayan Dialects ”-—which are dying out— 
by Mr. Grahame Bailey. Dr. Codrington has rendered the Society a great 
service by preparing a catalogue of its treasures. 


The way in which the ancient stories of India form part of the life of the 
people was brought home to < Western audience on May 30, when, at 
a meeting of the Union of East and West, Mr. Edmund Russell told the 
story of King Harischandra, as he had seen it given in the temple of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and also at Benares. He spoke of how the audiences 
follow the representation for hours and even days, and how everyone, rich 
and poor, old and young, know the ancient stories as a great influence in 
their lives. In comparing ancient Indian drama with Shakespeare's plays, 
Mr. Russell spoke of their intense human interest and their diversity, and 
pointed out that there is an element of comedy as a relief to the tragic part 
of the story. The Fool, wise ir his fooling, often accompanies exiles and 
proves faithful and helpful in all adversity. It was, indeed, a tragic story 
which Mr, Russell told of Harischandra~the human being whom the 
gods hear is more perfect thar Indra himself, one who never breaks his 
word. The story turns on the effort of Visvamitra, disguised as a mortal, 
to mate the King break his word after he had extracted a promise of the 
bestowal of his kingdom and # large sum of money. Stripped of jewels 
and power, degraded even to <he office of executioner, the Queen and 
Prince sold into slavery, the Prince stung to death by a serpent, the Queen 
condemned to be executed for failing to burn her son’s body, and the 
King called upon to carry out the sentence which he is prepared to do 
even when he discovers the victim to be the Queen—who expresses her 
willingness to die and reminds the King of his duty—could a severer test 
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be made? Just as Harischandra prepares to strike the fatal blow, a voice 
cries “ Enough !” and the gods acclaim him a perfect man. The delightful 
studio of Mr. Leonard Merrifield, well known as a sculptor in this country 
and beyond, was an appropriate setting for this tragic and moving story, 
and Mr. Merrifield’s interest in the work of the Union is spreading in new 
directions a keen desire to know more of the art and philosophy and 
literature of India. 

In connection with the story of Harischandra, itis to be noted that the 
King, whose virtue and constancy are enshrined in the story told by Mr. 
Russell, is also a famous figure in the still earlier Vedic literature. He 
plays a part in the most significant of Indian narratives, that of Sunasepha, 


the Cynosure, who was bound to the sacrificial post in fulfilment of a vow — 


made by Harischandra in respect of his own son. In this extremity 
Sunasepha, by hymns and praises, won the favour of the greatest gods 
and was at last released and adopted as Visvamitra’s son. He became the 
‘originator of the chief sacred institutions of the Aryan Indians. The story, 
with the Vedic hymns in full and a very instructive commentary, is fully re- 
produced in Mr. W. H. Robinson’s poetic version, entitled “ The Golden 
Legend of India,” the fruit, it may be mentioned, of many years’ devotion 
under pathetic circumstances to Indian thought, and highly original in 
expounding the true import of the legend, and its employment as a guide 
to Kings at the time of their coronation. It appeared in 1911, the year of 
the coronation of King George V., and was published by Messrs. Luzac, 
London. (8s. 6d.) 


It is, we think, well known that London, University made arrangements 
to welcome Russian, Polish, and Belgian students whose studies in 
Belgium and other countries had been interrupted by the war, and to 
afford assistance and facilities for them to continue their courses of 
medicine, engineering, and philosophy, at King’s College and University 
College. For nearly two years a number of young men and a sprinkling 
of ladies have been working under London professors, many with good 
success, and their British fellow-students are accustomed to the sound of 
resonant Slavonic conversations in the corridors. During an interesting 
concert with Russian dances arranged by the King’s College Russian 
Society—in connection with the Slavonic School—early in June 
last, a deputation of Russian students came forward | and read an 
address, handsomely illuminated, to the genial principal, Dr. Montague 
Burrows. The students expressed their deep gratitude to London 
University for the generous welcome and advantages afforded them, and 
great esteem for the kindness and guidance received from the Principal, 
which they would ever remember. In accepting the address, Dr. Burrows, 
who spoke with emotion, returned thanks, and emphasized the great satis- 
faction of the University authorities at their presence, and the friendship 
and sympathy felt by their British fellow-students. He urged them in 
future happier days, when fulfilling professional careers in their native 
lands, never to forget their sojourn at London University. It would be 
well if they formed a kind of club or union for mutual intercourse, so that 
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associations formed here might never be forgotten. At any time of their 
lives, when on a visit to this country, Dr, Burrows assured our foreign 


guesis that they would always meet with a cordial welcome at London 
University. 


On May 24, at the International Club (for Psychical Research), 22a, Re- 
gent Street, Mrs. Copeland Barkworth (Fanny S. Copeland} delivered a 
lecture on ‘Women of Serbia in Tradition and History.” Major-General Sir 
Alfred Turner, K.C.B., acted as chairman, and introduced the lecturer in a 
strong speech, calling attention to the unparalleled sufferings of Serbia at the 
hands of her persecutors, the Germans and Austrians, and their helpers the | 
Bulgars, with “their unspeakable King, who combines the semblance of 
a vulture with the instincts of a burglar.” Mrs. Copeland Barkworth 
prefaced her lecture by remarking that from the nature of her own work 
she would have to approach her subject from, the literary standpoint. 
After giving a short and graphic outline of the history of Serbia and the 
whole Southern Slav nation and pointing out their territorial and linguistic 
unity and common hopes and aspirations, the lecturer entertained her 
listeners with brief sketches of some of the most notable women in 
Serbian and Southern Slav traditions and history, from Jevrossima, the 
mother of Kraljevic Marko, and Tsaritsa Milica, Lazar's widow, to Katharina 
Zrijuska, and—in more recent times-—-Ljubica, the wife of Milos Obrenović, 
not omitting'to mention several notable women of our own day. Mrs. 
Copeland Barkworth added a few interesting remarks on the lives of 
Serbian and Croatian peasant women, and concluded with a picture of 
Serbian womanhood during the present war. 

After the lecture Sir Alfred Turner spoke again, appealing most earnestly 
to all present to give all the practical help to Serbia that it might be in 
their power to render; and Dr. Svetozar Grgicé replied by cordially 
thanking both Sir Alfred Turner and Mrs. Copeland for their sympathy. 
Miss Ratcliff Hoare proposed the vote of thanks, which was seconded 
by Miss Felicia Scatcherd, and most heartily responded to by the audience, 
which had shown its appreciation throughout by close and sympathetic 
attention. Several prominent members of the Serbian colony were present. 


Sir George REID, M.P., presided at the celebration of Empire Day 
organized by the Union of East and West, and pointed out that the day 
was specially associated with India, as’ May 24 was the anniversary of the 
birthday of the first Empress of India. The great empires of the past, he 
said, had died because they were childless; the British Empire had many 
children, and it would be the glory of the British race that its aim was to- 
bring the oppressed to the same level of freedom. The war was a struggle 
to preserve free races and free institutions ; changes in the constitution of 
the British Empire must come after the war, and they would have to be 
worked out with infinite care. Mr. A. Yusuf Ali declared that the re- 
organization which must follow the war would be a conscious partnership 
on terms of equality and fellowship, and that India would never shirk the 
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‘responsibilities such a partnership would involve. He suggested that the 
new word “ Anzac” should include an “i,” making it“ Anziac.” to show á 


the inclusion of India, and he hoped that the word “ Dependency,” as ap- 
plied to India, would become as obsolete as the word “ Colonies,” as 
applied to the British Dominions Overseas. 


em 


Miss E. J. Beck, hon. secretary for many years of the National Indian 
Association, has returned to London after her visit of eight months in 
India, during which time she journeyed 13,000 miles, and visited the 
branches of the Association; she interested herself also in educational 
and social work, and was accorded warm hospitality everywhere. Indian 
friends, who valued the help given through Miss Beck and the Association 
during their student days in this country, spared no effort to show their 
appreciation and gratitude by making her visit to India interesting and 
enjoyable. A welcome home party was given to Miss Beck sooa aiter her 
arrival, and friends are anticipating with pleasure opportunities to hear 
details of her experiences in India. To Miss Dora Dove, who undertook 
Miss Beck’s work during her absence, a party was also given at which the 
Association, through Sir Charles Lyall, and the Indian students, through 
several spokesmen, expressed their hearty appreciation of her devoted 
services. The students presented an illuminated address and flowers to 
Miss Dove in token of their gratitude for her interest, help, and unfailing 
kindness. An interesting visit was paid by the Association last month to 
Miss Margaret McMillan’s Open-Air and Camp Schools at Deptford, and 
those who are preparing to devote themselves to educational work in India 
found many features of special practical value. 


In a lecture on Russian poetry, delivered by Mr. Alexis Aladin before 
‘the Poetry Circle of the Lyceum Club, Russia was declared to be the 
most eastern of western nations and most receptive to eastern forms of 
thought. Mr. Aladin pointed out that in Russia there are no crowds, but 
almost illimitable forest and wilderness, and these conditions of life find 
expression in Russian poetry; he also maintained that Russians are a sea- 
loving people, and that some of their best poets write of the sea. Hegave 
interesting quotations to illustrate his remarks. 





The Women's Freedom League organized a * Russia in England Day” 
to help the understanding between the two countries. Russian music and 
drama were well represented, and short addresses given on Russian life. 
Miss Vengerova said that there was no ‘‘ Woman’s Question” in Russia 
because man and woman stood together in all efforts for progress and 


liberty ; there was no sex differentiation. 
A.A. S. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


The Right Honourable Austen Chamberlain, M.P., Sec- 
retary of State for India, has appointed Mr. John Wilson to 
be,his Assistant Private Secretary in succession to Mr. J. 
C. Walton, who has joined His Majesty’s Forces. 


Telegram from, Viceroy, Revenue Department, Simla, 
oth June, 191 6.—The following isa summary of the monsoon 
forecast. The outlook for the general monsoon rainfall of 
India is on the whole somewhat unfavourable, and the rain 
fall is likely to be in slight or moderate defect, at any rate in 
the earlier part of the season. As regards geographical dis- 
tribution, apart from Lower Burma, Assam and Malabar, the 
only region where conditions appear favourable is to the 
south-east of Madras. The deficiency which is anticipated 
in general elsewhere is likely to be most marked in the 
north-west part of India. 


Telegram from Viceroy, Revenue Department, Simla, 
dated 21st June, 1916.—The rainfall has been scanty during 
the week in the Punjab, south-west Kashmir, Baluchistan, 
Rajoutana (west), Mysore and Madras Deccan; fair in 
Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces (east), Bombay Deccan, 
and Hyderabad (north); normal in Burma, Assam, Orissa, 
Punjab (east and north), Guzerat, Central India (east), 
Konkan, Malabar, and ‘north coast of Madras, and in 
excess elsewhere. The immediate prospects are normal. 
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LONDON THEATRES 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE DRAMA 


By F. R. SCATCHERD 


I 


** Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower bell, someone’s death, 
A chorus ending from Euripides— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul... . 
BROWNING. 


tt 


‘ETHE BARTON Mystery,” now being played at the Savoy Theatre, marks 
an epoch in the history of modern drama with regard to psychology on the 
stage. Subjects taken from the realm sacred to the psychical researcher have 
been dealt with before, but moétly from the farcical point of view. Now 
we have a careful study of real mediumship, distorted and disfigured it is 
true by weaknesses and defects, but these latter, regrettable as they may 
be in themselves, no more destroy the fact of the possession of psychical 
gifts than does a tendency to violent temper annul mathematical or musicat 
genius. 

Indeed, the ‘‘ irritability,” using the term in a technical sense, which in 
bad environment tends to alcoholic or other excess in one case, or to 
violent passion in the other, may be just the necessary condition for the 
production of the rare, and valuable contributions made by these highly 
endowed natures to the sum of human knowledge and experience. Ina’ 
more enlightened social order, these sensitive beings would be carefully 
cherished and shielded, so that the best in them could be forthcoming. 
To-day they are persecuted and prosecuted, insulted and scorned, even by 
those who profit most by the exercise of their unusual faculty. 

The author of “ The Barton Mystery,” Mr. Walter Hackett, is alleged 
to have met the original of Beverley in Atlantic City. Mr. Hackett’s 
friend, Broadhurst, who had just written his successful play, “ Bought and 
Paid for,” was with him. The American actor and producer, Mr. John 
Mason, had arranged to produce the piece and to play init. The Atlantic 
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City psychic said Mason would not play-his part, and gave the name of 
the actor who would replace him. This prediction was realized, and Mr. 
Hackett, the creator of Beverley, wrote his drama, in which true psychic 
faculty is given the prominent position which it actually occupies in daily 
life. 

I] 

“ The Barton Mystery ” as a play is admirably conceived, and rivets atten- 
tion cll the way through. The “mystery” as to the murderer of the 
unfortunate man who gives his name to the drama remains unsolved 
almos: to the end. 

It has been called a one-man play. This is not exactly true. A 
conception such as ‘‘ Beverley,” carried out by an actor like H. B. Irving, 
must create an enthralling centre of interest round which the other 
characters group themselves with the inevitableness of living sequence. 
But these others are presentments of live people whom many of us have 
met. Each exists as part of a vivid balanced whole, forming an essential 
and therefore integral factor in the outworking of the plot. 

As in Shakespeare and in everyday life, tragedy and comedy are so 
interb:ended that a fine humour relieves the otherwise unbearable tension. 
Sir Everard and Lady Marshall are delightful creations, especially the 
former, and Holman Hunt and Marie Illingworth leave little or nothing to 
be desired in their respective interpretations. 

Sir averard and Lady Marshall are types respectively of what the late 
Professor William James termed the “ scientific-academic”’ mind and the 
‘*feminine-mystical mind.” It is in line with the curious ironies of 
murdzne existence that two such types should have become man and 
wife, s nce, as Professor James puts it: 


“ They shy from each other’s facts just as they fly from each other's 
temper and spirit. Facts are there anly for those who have a mental 
afinity with them.” 


What opened-eyed student of psychical matters has not met many Sir 
Everar.ls even in the exalted ranks of the Society for Psychical Research, 
men credulous in their incredulity, who, rejecting genuine evidence, fall a 
victim .o “faked phenomena” because, forsooth, the latter complied with 
conditions laid down by themselves in their colossal ignorance of the laws 
govern ng those unexplored fields of knowledge. But having been led 
into the truth by false evidence, having “seen the light,” Sir Everard 
Marshall becomes a staunch and courageous pioneer, and thus illustrates 
and justifies Professor James’s contention as to the superior capacity of the 
scientific mind over the mystical one in dealing with ascertained facts. 
The wild advocacy of the sentimental Lady Marshall, who adopted a new 
religion every few months and deemed it her duty to convert her much- 
tried husband, is a case in point. Her deliberate “helping out of the 
phenomena,” in her anxiety to convince her husband, evinces a disregard 
for truth and a lack of conscientiousness of which the scientific mind is 
rarely guilty, but which is not infrequently displayed by over-zealous pro- 
pagandists of various religious schools of thought. 
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And Richard Standish, smp. (powerfully portrayed by Mr. H. V. Esmond), 
who, in his agony of anxiewy to save the life of an innocent man—against 
reason, against common s:nse, against all that such a man stands for— 
clutches at the proverbial straw, and consents to consult a “weird” being 
whom he regards as eccencric and absurd—is he not multiplied amongst 
us to-day by the thousand —nay, by the million—in the crushed and grief- 
stricken men and women who find no consolation in orthodox raligion, no 
answer from official scienze to the problems that threaten to overwhelm 
the very citadels of reason —nay, of hfe itself? Hard-hearted science and 
soft-headed religion drive hem in crowds to Beverley and his lixe, and be 
it said in all seriousness ard admitted with thankfulness that these much- 
sinned-against members o the human family, against whom all doors are 
shut, to whom all justice s denied, these men and women possessing the 
“sixth sense ” do often prove a tower of strength in weakness and despair, 
and a source of guidance and enlightenment in oewilderment and per- 
plexity when everything ebe has proved of no avail. 

A criticism levelled against the play is that the dream-scene is not 
clearly enough indicated to be a dream. Most spectators seeing it for the 
first time have no notion “hat they are witnessing a dream. Ths so-called 
defect is really a triumph of artistic suggestion. It is afterwards realized 
how stupid one was not tc have seen that it wasa dream! As a spectacle, 
the intense interest with which the dream-scene is followed would be 
lessened and the glad reli:f of discovering that the good Richard Standish 
is a murderer in drean -life only would vanish completely were one 
conscious that it was ony a dream from which the sleeper would soon 
awaken. The psychologral problems raised by the dream i:self are of 
paramount interest, but c1nnot be dealt with here. 


HI 


“< Psychometry ' is ‘the farulty possessed by certain persons of placing themselves in 
relation, either spontaneously or, for the most part, through the intermediary of some 
object, with unknown and often very distant things and peop‘e.’. .. 

" Forthwith the medium perceives not only the person in cuestion, his physical appear- 
ance, his character, his habite his interests, his state of health, but also, in a series of 
swift and changing visions wh ch follow one another like the pictures of a cinematograph, 
sees and describes exactly tha person's environment, the surrounding country, the rooms 
in which he lives, the people who live with him and who wish him well or ill... . 

"The object, having absorbed like a sponge a portion of the spirit of tLe person who 
touched it, remains in constar= communication with him, or, more probabiy, it serves to 
track out, among the prodigicus throng of human beings, the one who impregnated it 
with his fuid, even as the dogs employed by the police—at least, so we are told—when 
wiven an article of clothing te smell, are able to distinguish, among innumerable cross- 
trails, that of the man who uszd to wear the garment in question. "— MAURICE MAETER- 

= LINCK in The Cosmopolitan Magazine, March, 1916. 


The above quotatiom taken from the programme of “The Barton 
Mystery,” gives the clue to the author’s intention in writing his drama— 
the demonstration of the existence of this faculty of psychometry and the 
recognition of its value, aot only to science, but in the affairs of everyday 
life. 
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Beverley may be an “ imperturbable trickster,” but he is a gifted human 
being of genuine if eccentric genius. The more one studies the character 
the stronger becomes one’s admiration of Mr. H. B. Irving’s interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Hackett’s masterpiece.’ 

Beverley drinks too much whisky and pockets his host’s cigars. He 
is not scrupulous as to means for the attainment of a desired end. He 
knows certain things are true, and under pressure does not hesitate to lie 
on behalf of that truth. Society forces this upon him, since he has to live 
by its suffrages, and it cannot understand that his powers” control him. 
He does not, cannot, control his powers. 

And is not this true of genius and inspiration in all their varied and 
transcendent manifestations? The mood is not always at command. 
‘‘ The Spirit bloweth where it listeth.” Terror and ecstasy clutch at our 
heartstrings and hurl us into the abyss or waft us to the Empyrean most 
effectively, most surely, when we are off our guard; when for a moment 
the objective self is quiescent under the spell of some great emotion, 
some oOvermastering sense of awe and wonder, of love or hate, of joy or 
sorrow, of life or death. 

Humanity has ever treated its most gifted children, its poets and seers, 
its prophets and mediums, with senseless cruelty and crude stupidity ; hence 
the Laureate’s manufactured verse and the sensitive’s “faked ” phenomena. 

The medium, like the scientist, knows that there are laws governing the 
seemingly erratic realm in which he functions. His knowledge is 
purely empirical, but it is knowledge as far as it goes. He expresses this 
truth in his own quaint fashion by saying he must have certain “ conditions.” 

“My dear! Your Prince of Mystery is quailing before a true scientific 
test |” exclaims Sir Everard to his wife, when Beverley declares himself | 
unequal to an impromptu séance. 

“I am not quailing,” replies the badgered sensitive. 

“I have guazled already,” pointing archly to the dining-room door, “and 
one cannot be psychic after supper.” 

Sir Everard, however, insists, is completely convinced by the sham 
séance of “helped-out phenomena,” and indignantly repudiates all 
possibility of trickery or deception. He “sees the light,” while his wife, 
an unwilling accomplice to the fraud, sorrowfully abandons her latest 
“religion ” and makes the salutary discovery that psychical powers are not 
of necessity a guarantee of moral probity or spiritual worth. 

As before stated, Mr. Irving’s “ Beverley” is a triumph of impersonation. 

Twenty years’ study of mediums and mediumship enable the writer to 
make the deliberate statement that half a dozen sympathetic visits to the 
Savoy Theatre will teach one truths on this nascent science of psychical 
research that many years’ faithful membership of that august body, the 
London S.P.R., has failed to impart to the bulk of its adherents. This 
is not said by way of criticism. Such a body has its duties and responsi- 
bilities. It cannot afford to make mistakes. It must risk executing a dozen 
innocent victims rather than take to its official bosom one “rogue and 
vagabond ” of the Beverley type. 

On the occasion of a third visit to “The Barton Mystery ” the privilege 
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of a few minutes -convêrsation with Mr. Irving elicited the following 
answer to a question put by the writer: 


“ Have you not made an extended and exhaustive study of mediums 
and their ways at first-hand? Mr. Von Bourg, a sensitive known 
to London psychical researchers for the last twenty-one years, tells 
me that your personation was perfect except for the slight heightening. 
of gesture for stage effect. And my own experience confirms his 
opinion.” 

“No; I cannot say that. I have read on the subject, but E 
interpret Beverley as I feel. For the time I am Beverley, and speak 
and act as I imagine he would speak and act.” 


IV 


And what does one deduce from Mr, Irving’s interpretation of Mr. 
Hackett’s stage medium ? 

“ Beverley ” demonstrates the existence of the supernormal faculty of 
psychometry, and he instances historical examples. In the play guilty 
persons are traced and discovered, scenes of betrayal and murder recon- 
structed. i 

The “instability ” of temperament, which is the source of Beverley’s. 
sensitiveness, also makes him liable to respond to his environment for 
good or ill. He is the victim of society. 

Society (with a capital S) fawns on him and cajoles him, carries him in 
its pocket with its lap-dogs and vanity bags. When he will not, or cannot, 
gratify its whims and caprices, it chastises him as does the Fiji Islander his 
idol. Indeed, it is more cruel to him than to its lap-dogs, which it allows 
“ charming ” professors to vivisect so long as its own individual pet is safe. 
But should misfortune overtake its favourite medium, it relegates him or 
her without a pang to the mercy of official psychesectors, civic cr scientific, 
and hunts out fresh victims of the listless curiosity it dignifies by the name 
of “ scientific investigation.” 

It despises him and scorns him, excludes him from its clubs and con- 
fidences, yet appeals to him when all else fails, when science is mute and 
the heavens are as brass. It receives his indispensable services with con- 
descension, and imagines all obligations discharged by a cheque. Even 
this pecuniary recognition is often lacking, for society sometimes develops 
an excrescence it calls “ conscience,” which will not permit it to pay for 
“ spiritual ” things with filthy lucre. 

‘My dear, one cannot believe in the creature’s genuineness if we make 
it a matter of £ s. d.,” it simpers. 

It regards him as an “ oily impertinent charlatan,” yet reviles him for 
leaving unsolved the problems that have defied mankind throvgh all ages. 
When he does succeed in throwing a gleam of light on some hitherto. 
baffling mystery, “coincidence,” that “watchword of ignorance,” gets 
the credit. 

Ali this and more Mr. Irving makes his audience feel. He arouses a 
strange pity for, and comprehension of, the pathos and tragedy of such a 
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life as that of the Society Medium. He shows him to be, at his worst, 
a victim of the defects of his gifts; at his best, generous, forgiving, long- 
suffering, tolerant of the vices and stupidities of his clients, because he 
knows how much all men are at the mercy of circumstances. He remains 
at heart a child, suffering keenly, but not resenting the pain, for his wayward 
genius ‘has revealed to him in his moments of true inspiration glories 
unspeakable. He has seen the “light that never was on sea or land,” and 
feels himself a ‘‘strayed angel” from realms supernal, doomed for some 
inscrutable reason to sojourn awhile on the dark planet men call Earth. 


T25 


Tt 


NOTES. 


WE have seen the little leaflet headed “The Home Rule for India League” 
containing a statement of what India really wants, and we wish we could 
say that we agreed with it, for we yield to none in our desire to work for 
the good of India: ‘But the truth has been so mixed up in this agitation 
with the “half truth” (which “is ever the blackest of lies’’) that we fear 
we cannot concur with the general conclusions of the Leaguers. 

India is represented as ‘‘shackled,” and her inhabitants are described as 
even worse than bond-slaves, and their condition as far more to be pitied 
than that of the children of Israel in the hands of Pharaoh—mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, makers of bricks without straw, overborne, 
oppressed, and ill-treated, and every day rendered more and more im- 
poverished and more crushed by taxation by a body of brutal bureaucrats. 

We wonder could any of our readers-recognize in this picture the real 
India. Where are the wealthy merchants and mill-owners of Bombay, the 
opulent landlords of Bengal, and the comparatively prosperous peasantry 
of the south? And where, too, are any traces of the miles of desert made 
to blossom like the rose by a succession of miracles in the shape of irriga- 
tion works? No one denies that India is, on the whole, a comparatively 
poor country; but even such a pessimist as our friend the late William 
Digby, c.1.2., calculated that at least 60,000,000 of the population (or 
about a fourth) were “ fairly prosperous ” ; and we wonder could the same 
be safely said of any other agricultural community in Europe or America? 
Then again in this pamphlet the destruction of indigenous industries by 
foreign competition, the causation of famine, and “ the decreasing vitality 
of both the educated and uneducated classes” are laid at the door of the 
British Government. i 

But is it not the fact with regard to the alleged destruction of the 
indigenous industries of India that they were aftected in precisely the 
same way as were those of Europe by the introduction of machinery, and 
is it not true that plague and famine decimated India periodically from 
time immemorial. And as regards general wealth and health, is it not true 
that the peoples of India were never better off than they are now? The 
salt-tax, too, which is charged as an invention of Great Britain, was really 
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a Native State tax, and has been merely regulated and modified by the 
British Government, so that the very poor of India, in whose name this - 
pamphlet professes to speak, really pay no salt-tax whatever, receiving as 
they do the handful of salt which suffices for their daily needs as a handsel 
—freé, gratis, and for nothing—from the dealers in the market-place. 

If, then, the League proposes to inform the British people of the real 
‘cond:tion of things in India, they must avoid the falsehood. of extremes, 
‘and represent things in India as they really are, and not as they imagine 
them to be, in order that they may raise a successful agitation for something 
they do not define, but are pleased to call ‘‘Home Rule.” So far the 
representations that have been made by these Home-Rule-Leaguers regard- 
ing the condition of India are cnly calculated to stir up bad blood between 
the young and thoughtless of the land and the rulers that it has pleased 
Heaven to send them. We do not deny that there are many things in 
India that might be better and must be set right, but we would remind 
‘our readers-and the League, in the words of Sir Rider Haggard, that 
“India is a big place,” and that it includes races and peoples in almost 
-every stage of advance, from “the nonage”’ to the ‘“‘old age” of nations 
and peoples, and that each of these stages requires treatment con-natural 
with its proper position and growth, and that ‘“ Home Rule” is a thing 
absolutely impossible in many parts of India for many hundred years to 
come. . 

No doubt there are some parts of India which are growing ripe for self- 
government and others which should be encouraged to aspire to govern 
themselves and to fit themselves for self-government, but the cause of 
the people of India generally is not served by preaching, under the 
cover of a vague Home Rule agitation, hatred and contempt for the 
efforts the Government have made and are making for the well-being of 
the many-millioned population which Providence has seen fit to entrust 
to Britain’s care. Instead of preparing the way quietly and peacefully 
for a better day, the League seems bent on rashly blackening every blot 
in the British administration, and instead of striving to co-operate with 
the Government of the day in brightening the lot of the voiceless millions 
-of the land, they proceed to denounce “the show and the word and the 
thought of dominion as evil,” and they fix upon the British domination 
An India in particular as a thing that ought to be done to death with all - 
possible speed! This is not helping Home Rule, but “maddening the 
- madness of the moment,” and thereby doing a distinct disservice to India. 
The last thing well-wishers of India should desire is’to see her made the 
pawn, or shuttlecock, of British party politics (as poor Ireiand has been 
in the past). Yet this seems likely to arise from the first steps taken by 
“t The Home Rule for India League” in their educative propaganda! 
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SOME PAGES IN THE HISTORY OF | 
SHANGHAI, 1842-1856* + 


By W. R. CARLES, C.M.G. 


Tuirty odd years apo, life at Shanghai was, perhaps, not 
so strenuous as it has since become, and the British Vice- 
Consulate was not so busy but that there were half-hours 
in which other work zhan that of the day could be taken 
in hand. As much 3f the ordinary work related to the 
tenure of land within zhe Settlement, this subject naturally 
excited my interest, especially owing to the existence of 
two counter-forces, of which the one impelled natives to 
acquire land within the Settlement intended for foreigners, 
while the other drove foreigners to live outside their own 
Settlement. In the >ne case, the cause was the desire 
to secure the’ immungies and advantages.which were to 
be obtained by living in territory controlled and policed 
by foreigners. In the other, the motive was to get away 
from the bustle and sar of the busy port, and to enjoy a 
country life outside of office hours. In both cases there 
was added the excitement of the knowledge that the 
purchase of property was an extremely good speculation, 


and that the tendency was towards a constant advancement. 


of values in spite of occasional waves of depression. 
‘Of the men who came to the Vice-Consul’s office on 
* A paper read before the China Society at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on May 23, 1916, Mr. A. M Townsend in the chair. 
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business, many were men who had known Shanghai in 
its early days, and all were keenly interested in its pros- 
perity and future. Of the latter class I think the late 
Mr. G, J. Morrison was the most prominent, and I had 
many a talk with him on the future which lay in store 
for this city of which the like had never existed in any 
part of the world, for where else were citizens of every 
civilized country to be found who devoted their energies 
and time to the development in a foreign country of a 
steadily increasing area in which foreign ideas of liberty 
and self-government were given free play, and the govern- 
ment was administered by unpaid officers, elected in large 
measure by absentees 2 
' The gradual discovery of old plans of the Settlement 
added to the interest which one felt in the early days of 
Shanghai, but the material for full information was scanty 
owing to the destruction of the Consulate. by fire in 1870, 
when its archives were burnt. Only a few volumes had 
escaped, but one of these fortunately contained copies of 
the correspondence which had passed between the Con- 
sulate and the Committees of Land Renters and others, 
together with some notes of occurrences relating to the 
public life of the place. This I found so interesting that 
I made extracts and copies of some of the papérs, and | 
propose to-day to try and string them together for your 
benefit and) my own pleasure, in the hope that the 
_ prominent events in the early life of Shanghai, from its 
public or municipal point of view, may excite in you the 
same interest that it did in myself. I am not proposing 
to do more than refer to the gradual growth of self- 
government, The late Mr. J. W. Maclellan and Mr. 
W. S. Wetmore in 1889 and 1894, the Skanghaz Mercury 
in 1893, and still more recently Mr. C. M. Dyce, have | 
told much of the stirring ‘events which have taken place 
in Shanghai since the opening of the port. Mr. Maclellan 
devoted a whole chapter to the story of the government 
of Shanghai in an article which is full of very interesting 
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material, and which I propose to use as the frame on 
which to construct my story to-night. 

- Shanghai, as we all know, was opened to trade by the 
Treaty of Nanking, dated August 29, 1842. But it was 
not until November 5 in the following year that Captain 
George Balfour, R.E., our first Consul, arrived there, and 
the port ‘was not formally opened to trade until Novem- 
`- ber 14, 1843. One of the first things to which the Consul 
had to attend was the conclusion of arrangements with 
the Taotai, under which British subjects might acquire and 
hold land. Regulations on the subject were published in 
November, 1845, and September, 1846, and N ovember, 
1848. ` 

The first public meeting of which: I have been able 
to find a record was held on December 22, 1846, at 
Richard’s Hotel, a building on the river front which seems 
soon to have disappeared, as it is not marked on plans 
of the Concession of a few years later date, but it was 
recollected by some of the older residents in Shanghai 
thirty years ago. The meeting is described as a Meeting 
of the Foreign Community, and a resolution was passed 
that “a tax be levied upon the Foreign Community 
renting land in Shanghai for the purpose of keeping the 
roads in proper condition, constructing bridges, erecting 
public jetties, etc., and that the tax be a rateable payment, 
according to the extent of land rented by each proprietor, 
and that the. Committee be hereafter appointed to consider 
this mode as the one adopted by the Community; and that 
a Committee be appointed to carry through the objects 
contemplated.” 

The difficulties of the hour were very great. The 
necessity for public action was felt by all. It was impos- 
sible to leave to individuals the maintenance of roads, 
construction of jetties, and simple matters of health which 
confront the first settlers in any part, of the world. But 
who was the authority to whom appeal could be made 
to enforce what was required? The Chinese expected 
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foreigners to govern themselves, and to receive directions 
from their Consuls in the matter. The foreign community 
realized the advantage of uniting together without laying 
much stress on the nationality of the one or the other 
individual, and the Consuls, British, French and American, 
worked well together, but had no power to enforce any 
Regulation they made. They must have also had in their 
memory the fate which befell the unfortunate Captain 
Elliot in 1839 when, driven by the sneers and taunts of 
the Cantonese to prove that he really was an officer of 
the British Government, he issued Regulations to control 
sailors in the port. Lord Palmerston was not a man 
inclined to belittle his countrymen in the eyes of foreigners, 
but on March 23, 1839, he wrote to Captain Elliot that 
“the Law Officers of the Crown were of opinion that 
the establishment of a system of ship's.police at Whampoa, 
within the dominions of the Emperor of China, would be 
an interference with the absolute right of sovereignty 
enjoyed by independent States which could only be 
justified by positive treaty or by implied permission from 
usage.” Accordingly Captain Elliot was instructed to 
obtain first of all the written approval of those Regulations 
by the Governor of Canton (vde “ Europe in Asia,” 
p. 64). 

In Shanghai, it is trce, such written approval was easier 
to obtain than in Canton; but there was also another 
difficulty which -had not existed in Canton. This lay in 
the ill-defined position of the British Settlement. Captain 
Balfour had worked in perfect harmony with his colleagues, 
though apparently he strongly resented the action of the 
United States Consul in flying the United States flag 
within the British Settlement. i 

Then again there arose the difficulty of enforcing a 
resolution which required payment of moneys from persons 
of different nationalities'who perhaps had not attended at 
the meeting or were simply conscientious objectors to pay- 
ing for anything. It is no small tribute to the tact, 
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common sense, and public feeling of Shanghai men that 
these difficulties have eventually all disappeared. 

The Committee appointed in 1846 brought forward a 
scheme which; on March 20, 1849, was laid before the 
“Renters of Land” at a public meeting held at the British 
Consulate, when it was resolved “that the Committee be 
requested to take steps to raise $6,000 to $7,000 to defray” 
the estimated cost of five stone jetties of twelve feet in 
width, upon which sum interest is to be paid at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum, by the levy of a wharfage due 
on goods landed and shipped, and that they levy an assess- 
ment at the rate of 1 (sz) per mow annually on Rent 
Lands, in order to form a sinking fund to be appropriated 
towards the payment of the above Loan.” 

This, so far as I could find, is the first reference to a 
public loan or to Land Renters, a'name which is a transla- 
tion of su chu, and refers to the tenure of land from the 
Chinese Government under a perpetual lease. 

Objections were made to the payment of wharfage dues 
by Messrs. Gibb Livingston, Holliday Wise, and other 
firms on the score of their having private jetties (August 16, 
1851). By consent, the question of this liability was re- 
ferred to the Attorney-General at- Hongkong, and con- 
firmed by him. Gibb Livingston, in view of this decision, 
realized that the payment of a handsome sum in cash for 
such rights and property as they possessed was preferable 
to the continuance of a dispute which entailed heavy legal 
costs, and in 1852 their jetty was bought for $121.63. If 
I recollect rightly, one or two other jetties were bought 
about the same time at about the same price. 

In 1846 Mr, Alcock had succeeded Captain Balfour in 
the Consulate at Shanghai, and in 1848 won the confidence 
and admiration of all there by the energetic action which 
he took to enforce redress for an assault on three mission- 
aries at Tsingpu. It is not often that the action of a 
British Consul of a vigorous character is applauded by the 
Foreign Office. But on the spot, the blockade and holding 
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up of a fleet of 1,400 tribute junks for fifteen days by a ten- 
gun brig (H.M.S. Childers, Captain Pitman) until justice 
was done was recognized as the right thing done at the 
right time and in the right way. Though the Taotai was 
furious at the moment and sore at the rebuke he received 
from Nanking, the relations between the Consulates and 
the Chinese authorities seem to have been improved by 
the occurrence. The. story is admirably told by De 
Quincey, but unfortunately is omitted in some editions of 
his works. | 

It was fortunate that the relations between Mr. Alcock 
and the foreign community were so cordial, and that his 
character was at this time well understeod by the Chinese 
authorities, for the seizure of the city by the Triad Society 
in £854 and the operations by Imperial troops against the 
rebels produced a very awkward position. The story of | 
the great battle of Muddy Flat and of the incidents which. 
led to it is told both by Mr. Wetmore and Mr. Maclellan 
_and other writers, and need not be referred to, except in its 
effect upon the question of the control gained by foreign 
residents over the administration of the foreign Settlements. 
But it is perhaps as well to mention that, as Mr. Wetmore 
points out, the Settlemént did not extend beyond the 
Honan Road, and the Racecourse, which was near the 
scene of the historic battle, lay between the Honan Road 
and the Defence Creek, It is also noteworthy that the 
Soochow Creek was at that time a big waterway, almost, 
if not quite, as large and as deep as the Hwangpoo. And 
in this connection a theory held by the late Mr. Nils Moller 
as to the collapse of the first bridge which was built over. 
the entrance to the Soochow Creek is worth repeating as 
told to me. | 

The enormous influx of refugees from the country round 
during the period of the Taiping Rebellion had not only 
severely taxed the housing powers of the Settlement, but 
had also occasioned the accumulation of a huge mass of 
native boats on the Soochow Creek and near its mouth. 
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The boats formed almost a continuous platform far out 
from the shore into the river, when a storm of great 
violence sprang up. and sank hundreds of the boats, 
together with those‘on board. Mr. Méller’s theory was 
that one of the pillars of the bridge built in the seventies 
rested on nothing else than a deep mass of wreckage of 
boats and victims of the storm, and that, after a short time, 
the weight of the bridge produced the inevitable collapse 
of the whole structure, which rested upon piles driven into 
the mud. 

But to return to the British. an en The presence 
of tens of thousands of Chinese within its area and the 
erection of houses for their accommodation led to many 
complaints from the Taotai after the’ ‘recovery of the native 
city from the Triads, and the assumption of arms in their 
own ‘defence against Imperial troops had awakened in the 
foreign community the growth of a'spirit of independence 
which was perhaps hardly realized at the time. To meet 
the new situation, new Regulations for the Settlement were 
discussed and framed by the Consuls and the Taotai, and 
on July 11, 1854, these were presented to a meeting of 
Land Renters by Mr. Alcock. The speech on the occasion 
by Mr. Alcock, which was republished by the W. C. Herald 
. in 1904, celebrates a remarkable departure in the govern- 
ment of the Settlements. 

Mr. Alcock explained that the Regulations were designed 
to give the cosmopolitan community of Shanghai “a legal 
status, an existence as a body capable of taking legal action 
and of lending a legal sanction to measures required for 
their defence; there must be some organization to take 
the power of a representative council with municipal 
powers and authority. And one of the first acts of such a 
municipality would be the legalization of many measures 
hitherto forced by a stern necessity upon the naval and 
civil authorities on the spot, which could not be justified on 
any principle of legality.” _ 

From land and house rates and wharfage dues he 
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said “an income of $13,000 might be obtained without 
serious difficulty or pressure, of which the Foreign Com- 
munity should contributé one portion, the Chinese residents 
‘another, and the Chinese Government whatever further 
amount might be required to put the police force and defences 
into an efficient atte and to maintain them as long as 
should be necessary.” 

The.speech from which I have taken the above extracts. 
was a long speech of an invigorating character, and was 
well received. Action was taken upon it the same day, and 
the first Municipal Council was then elected. It consisted, 
‘according to Mr. Maclellan, of Mr.W. Kay, Mr. E. Cunning- 
ham, the Rev. D. Medhurst, Mr. D. O. King, Mr. C. A. 
Fearon, Mr. J. Skinner, and Mr. W. S. Brown. Mr. 
Cunningham, of Messrs. Russell and Company, was 
appointed Chairman either then or scon afterwards. 

Of the Regulations themselves there is little occasion to 
speak. It is said that they were drawn up without consul- 
tation with the mercantile representatives, as had presum- 
ably been the case with the earlier editions also, but were 
communicated to them before the meeting. In any case, 
they gave satisfaction at the time and were an advance on 
what had gone before. 

The matter of the Regulations is not a subject on which 
there is much occasion to dwell. Shanghai has been 
famous for many things, and certainly can claim, to be the 

mother of a large family of Land Regulations, each larger 
than the preceding set, and each an improvement in itself, 
but capable of further improvement. The interesting point 
in the Regulations of 1854 is that they are not merely a set 
of Regulations drawn up by the Consuls in consultation with 
the Taotai, as might have been gathered from the speech 
which introduced them, nor, it would seem, is it quite exact 
to speak of them, as in the minute which introduced the 
Land Regulations of 1869, as “issued by the. Consuls of 
Great Britain, the United States of America and France, 
acting under instructions from their respective Plenipoten- 
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tiaries.”” They are something considerably more authorita- 
tive, for the Chinese version shows that they were issued 
by the Ministers of France and Great Britain and the 
Commissioner of the United States, apparently in con- 
junction with the Viceroy of the Province of Kuangtung. 
The late Sir W. H. Medhurst described the deed which 
embodied them as the Magna Charta of Shanghai, and it 
seems strange that apparently no one, not even M. Cordier, 
has paid attention to the striking feature which distinguishes 
these Regulations from their predecessors. M. Cordier 
mentions that the Consuls of the three Powers having 
treaties with China—viz., Mr. Alcock, Mr. Murphy, and 
M. Edan—approved of the Regulations (which, as he adds, 
the French Government did not ratify), but he omits to 
mention that M. Bourboulon, together with Sir John 
Bowring and the U.S. Commissioner Maz (Colonel Marshall 
or Mr. McLane), appear in the Chinese document as con- 
firming the rules made by the Consuls and’ Taotai at 
Shanghai, and requiring that any ‘alterations proposed in 
the future should be submitted to them and the Viceroy 
of the Two Kuang for approval. M. Cordier’s omission is 
presumably due to the fact that Mr. Medhurst’s translation 
of the Regulations of 1845, 1846, and 1848 did not include 
the Regulations of 1854. The character of the Regulations 
is now, of course, only a matter of historical interest, but I 
should not be surprised if it were owing to this character 
that municipal government exists in Shanghai at the present 
day. Since material is lacking on: which to form a judg- 
ment, this theory can, of course, be only a matter of 
conjecture, but I think you will agree with me that the 
theory is possible in view of the crisis in Shanghai’s 
municipal life to which I shall presently refer. 

Mr. Cunningham, the Chairman of the Municipal 
Council, was evidently a man of -business as well as a 
business man.. In September, 1854, the Municipal Council 
asked the Treaty Consuls to obtain from the Chinese 
authorities a definite assurance that their proportion of the 
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necessary expenses would be forthcoming, as the.expenses 
arising out of the scheme of municipal government were 
much heavier than had been anticipated. The contributions 
asked for by the Council were (1) a sum of “ $15,000 towards 
the erection of a barrack, the building to be the property of 
the Chinese Government, for which the Council would pay 
a rental of $1,500 per annum ”; and (2) a yearly subsidy 
of $5,000 towards the current expenses “in view of the 
Chinese Government being relieved from all expenses of a 
native police within the bounds of the Settlement.” 

My notes on this period are very scanty, and I cannot 
recollect whether any correspondence passed between the 
Consulate and the Council in connection with those 
proposals, but I find that the sum of $3,000 was paid by 
the Chinese Government as a subsidy at the rate of $500 
per month for the half-year ending January r2, 1855. 

The Chinese, in the experience of most of us, are liberal 
in money matters, and the early difficulties which occurred 
between the Council and the authorities were on a very 
different subject. The Council desired the Consular body 
to request that Chinese officials, when passing through the 
Settlement, should not be accompanied by armed bodies 
of soldiers, and the demand led to somewhat heated 
correspondence. So far as I can recollect, the Council 
stood to their guns, despite the lack of support from their 
own authorities, and the whole affair was a striking instance 
of what victories can be won by moral strength, even when - 
not backed by arms. I do not know what the strength of 
the Municipal Police was in 1855, but in 1858 they 
numbered only. twenty-four men, divided into three parties, 
who did eight hours on duty. 

Mr. Wetmore told a story so apposite to the case that 
I think it may well be quoted. If any inaccuracies are 
detected, they are due to my defective memory. As far 
as I can recollect, it ran somewhat as follows : 

During the time that the Triad Society held the native 
city, and while Imperial troops were in the neighbourhood, 
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he one day saw a body of soldiers with flags and all the 
paraphernalia of war marching along the line of the 
Defence Creek until they reached the bridge. There a 
long halt took place, soldiers and officers. passed to and 
fro apparently with messages, and after some time the 
party moved away towards the Soochow Creek. Stirred 
by curiosity, Mr. Wetmore went to see what was the 
cause of the stoppage, and on the bridge he found an 
English bluejacket with fixed bayonet, of whom: he in- 
quired why the Chinese soldiers had not crossed the 
bridge, as seemed to be their intention. “I told them 
I had orders not to allow anyone to pass,” said the 
sailor. Three cheers for the sailor! . 

The Municipal Council, if they scored a victory on this 
question, certainly scored a victory for the Chinese as well 
as themselves, for acknowledgment. of the international 
character of the Settlement in matters such as that in this 
dispute has been the foundation of the position which the 
Settlement has since acquired through this recognition of 
its neutrality during the war-like operations with France in 

the eighties, and in the war with Japan in’ the nineties. 

= While Mr. Cunningham was fighting in the interest 
of the future, a bolt fell from the blue which came near to 
destroying the whole structure of self-government in the 
foreign Settlements. Presumably, a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of July 11, 1854, had been sent 
through Sir J. Bowring to our: Foreign Office, and for 
some reason referred by Lord Clarendon to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and they, after’ due deliberation, 
had decided that, as there was ‘no precedent for such a 
body as a Municipal Council ‘being established in a 
foreign country, the whole proceeding was very wrong. 
Anyhow, in February, 1855, Mr. Alcock, in a letter 
of some length to Mr. Cunningham, wrote: “A very 
cogent reason existed in July last for making the attempt 
to invest the represéntative committee specified in the 
Land’ Regulations with a more distinctively municipal 
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character, which no longér prevails, in the urgency with 
which the British naval Commander-in-Chief, Sir James , 
Stirling, insisted upon the constitution of a municipal 
body as alone authorizing him to continue the protection 
of his forces on shore, This could not at the time be. 
dispensed with, and whatevet doubt there might be, 
therefore, as to the practicability of giving municipal and 
legal powers to any. number of Foreign Renters selected 
to represent the whole body for local objects, it seemed 
advisable so far to concede the point as to make the l 
experiment. ... a 

“The inexpediency ne persevering i in the experiment, 
which we are led to believe is a very general opinion, 
tending to render discussion superfluous, were it not 
otherwise a work of supererogation from the fact that, as 
regards the British and by far the larger section of the 
community, the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
as to the legality precludes the British Consul in future 
becoming a party to any exercise of authority by a 
Municipal Council or to the maintenance in the name of 
Her Majesty’s Government of any Regulations which may 
be laid down by such body.” | 7 

The Municipal Council, in acknowledging the receipt 
of this letter (February 20, 1855), ‘noted that “Her 
Majesty's Government consider the constitution of the 
Municipal Council as contrary to the law of England, >? 
a quotation, I think, from Mr., Alcock’s letter. ` 

On March 1, 1855, the French Consul (M. Edan) 
also retired from the position which he had occupied 
vis-a-vzs the Municipal Council. His withdrawal was, he 
stated, because “l’expérience des six mois qui viennent 
de s'écouler, m’ayant démontré Pimpossibilité de concilier 
les attributions officielles que les Consuls tiennent de 
leurs gouvernements respectifs, ou même l’indépendance’ 
du souverain du pays, avec une magistrature exercée par 
des étrangers, élective, armée d'une police à elle et sans 
autre contrôle qu'un scrutin annuel, vous comprendrez 
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que je me fasse un impérieux [devoir] d’accorder mes 
actes avec mes convictions, et qu'en conséquence je ne 
fasse pas dépendre du vote à intervenir le maintien ou 
la suppression d’un pouvoir que je considère comme irré- 
gulier dans sa nature et compromettant par ses actes.” 

The vote to which he referred' was that of a meeting 
called by the Council for Marck 24 to consider : 

“1, The continuance or not of a Municipal Council. 

2. The continuance or not of a police force under -the 
control of the Council or otherwise. 

3. The steps it may be necessary for the Council to 
take upon the resolutions come to on the two previous 
questions submitted to the meeting.” ; 

Of what took place at that meeting there is no record, 
as far as I could find. Mr. R. F. Thorburn, who must 
have been in Shanghai at the time, and was afterwards 
Secretary to the Council, made search in the municipal 
archives, at the request of Mr. John Macgregor when 
Chairman of the Council, but could find no reference to 
it, and Mr. Alexander Michie, Sir Thomas Hanbury and 
Mr. W. Keswick had no recollection of its having taken 
place. Mr. Michie was so interested in the matter that 
he said, had he known of it, he would have added a chapter 
on the subject in his book, “ The Englishman in China,” 

It is, therefore, matter for speculation whether the Land 
Renters determined not to forgo the privileges which had 


-been conceded by the Chinese, no matter whether their 


Legations and Consuls supported them or not, or whether 
some device was adopted which might satisfy the scruples 
of lawyers without in any way diminishing the essence of 
the power which had been conferred in 1854. 

A good many years ago a burning question existed 
between our Legation and the Customs with regard to a 
steamer which had not complied with a Customs Regulation. 
The fact was beyond dispute. The difference of opinion 
was as to the punishment to be inflicted. The Legation 
held that a heavy fine would cover the case. The Chinese 
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Government maintained that confiscation was the only 
punishment applicable according to the Regulations, and 
announced that the next time the vessel visited the port 
where she had committed the offence she would be seized. 
Despatches, letters and telegrams of an urgent character 
followed upon this announcement, and a big question with 
many possibilities existed. The owners of the vessel were 
naturally greatly perturbed, and may have consulted a 
Chinese adviser as to what course to pursue. The solution 
can hardly have suggested itself to an Englishman. The 
solution was simple enough. The vessel’s name, we will 
say, was Armour, and the whole correspondence related 
to the s.s. Armour. When the steamer Balmer appeared 
in the port, there could be no question of punishing or 
confiscating her. So the s.s. Armour died, and the 
s.s, Balmer was born and duly christened by the Registrar 
of Shipping, and all controversy ended. 

So, I think, may have ended the dispute regarding the 
illegal nature of the Municipal Council. The objection to 
it as such .existed only in the minds of foreigners, and no 
objection could be raised even by lawyers to a Committee 
of Land-holders, | 

For a time, it is true, all correspondence between the 
Council and the Consulate ceased. Mr. Alcock, whose 
popularity had been little, if at all, impaired by the rebuff 
which had been dealt him on this and other occasions by 
the Foreign Office, left for home, and a month or two later 
Mr. Cunningham wrote to Mr. Brooke Robertson, who 
had taken over charge of Her Majesty’s Consulate, asking 
him to request the Taotai to send his quota towards the 
expenses of administration. After that, correspondence 
was gradually resumed, and in 1869 Sir R. Alcock had the 
pleasure of signing, in company with the representatives 
of Russia, France, the United States and Prussia, a 
minute confirming a new code of Regulations for the 
Settlements in whose welfare he had been so greatly 
interested. 
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A very interesting fact in connection with the crisis of 
1854 is that the Chinese authorities did not complain of 
the Municipal Council having exercised powers which had 
not been conferred upon it, nor of having assumed a status 
for which there was no authority. Much resentment, it 
is true, was felt at the slight inflicted upon their officials 
in the opposition to their retinue carrying arms when 
passing through the Settlement. But what the Chinese. 
authorities had hoped for and still desired was that the 
powers of the Council should be greater. The difficulty 
of the hour for them was the presence within the Settle- 
ment of some 50,000 Chinese, whose numbers were likely 
to increase’ indefinitely. The Council had been expected 
to take steps to stop the influx of Chinese and to expel 
Chinese tenants from foreign-owned houses, but the 
Council, when moved by the consular body to take action 
in the matter, replied that it did not appear to them that 
such matters fell within their control, but they undertook 
to take immediate steps to suppress brothels and gambling 
houkes, and to see to the removal of such buildings 
as obstructed the public way (vide “The Story of 
Shanghai,” p. 99). | 

As to the objection raised by the Law Officers of the 
Crown to the creation of a municipal body in a foreign 
country, the Chinese did not then, nor for many years 
afterwards, hear nor know what the lawyers were talking 
about. What particular name was assumed by the men 
elected by the Land Renters mattered nothing to them.. 
Foreign devils were presumed to have a language of their 
_ own, but Chinese officers certainly would not condescend 
to ask what was the meaning of their words. 

In conclusion, I would like to lay great stress on the 
valuable work done by Mr. E. Cunningham in his position 
as first Chairman of the Municipal Council. Perusal of the 
records of that time brings out into strong relief his strength 
of character, and the difficulties with which he was faced, 
in the fact that he was an American citizen at the head 
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of a cosmopolitan body established in a British Settlement, 
and in correspondence with a British Consul, through 
whom alone dealings with the native authorities were 
conducted. It is not easy to judge in how great a degree 
the policy of his colleagues on the Council was affected by 
him, or how far his action was the result of their advice, 
but it seems certain that in Mr. E. Cunningham Shanghai 
possessed a leader to whom the place still owes a great debt, | 
and that the semi-independence enjoyed by the foreign 
community at the present day is due to the bold and clever 
manner in which, in 1855, he steered the bark of self- 
‘government through the storm which threatened its ruin 
within twelve months of its being launched. 


. DISCUSSION 


THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. A. M. Townsenb*, opening the discussion, said 
that Shanghai to-day was a magnificent city, but its narrow and tortuous 
streets reminded one of its early difficulties. And if those narrow streets 
could hardly do justice to the noble buildings which the city could now 
boast, Shanghai yielded the-palm to no otter city in the East as a shipping, 
commercial, and industrial port. Perhaps in the Western Hemisphere. it 
would always be a moot point whether Boston or New York was the hub 
of the universe, and in the Eastern Hemisphere there might also be a ` 
_ doubt as to whether Shanghai or Hongkong had the honour of being the 
hub of that Hemisphere, but he was quite sure that a Shanghailander had 
no doubts on that point. An interesting thing about Shanghai was its 
political, or perhaps he should say its non-political, status. Foreign Powers 
and institutions were fully established there, but at the same time, in their 
midst, there was a republican government and a cosmopolitan republic, 
which, as they had heard, was originally presided over by Mr. Cunningham, 
who was so able a president and chairman. Although Mr. Carles had 
introduced to them many points of interest, he had also interested them 
by calling to their minds the names of many in whom they recognized old - 
and valued friends. Perhaps one of the chief attractions of Shanghai might 
be said to be that republican character with which it.had been invested, 
and they had been very much interested in hearing of the growth and 
somewhat precarious development of that system of government which the 
Settlement now enjoyed. Before asking the meeting to pass a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr, Carles for his interesting .ecture, the Chairman said they 
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would all like to hear any remarks from friends present—and there were 
many—who could speak with authority on the history of Shanghai. 

ADMIRAL SIR EDMUND FREMANTLE remarked that he knew Shanghai 
pretty well for one who had not regularly lived there. He was first there 
in 1853, when it was very interesting because of the rebels’ possession — 
of the native. town, which the Imperialists, as they called them, were 
besieging. Their business, in a small frigate, was ‘to prevent the Im- 
perialists from going into the Settlement, and they sometimes used to 
turn out against them, and hed several little scrimmages. He was not 
there at the. time when it was found necessary to storm the Imperialists’ 
capital. Shanghai in 1853 struck the speaker as a wonderfully advanced 
place; the Bund was apparenzly very flourishing, and there was a great 
deal of civilization there, according to his ideas. A good many years 
afterwards—in 1892 or 1893—e was there as Commander-in-Chief of the 
China Station, and a jubilee was then being celebrated. (Mr. Carles 
interposed, at the request of the speaker, that this might have been the 
jubilee of the opening of the port, which took place.in 1842, or of the 
opening of the port to trade in 1843.) Sir: Edmund continued that he 
recollected, in connection with that visit, that Shanghai was certainly the 
most pleasant place in the Far East, if not the greatest. They always had 
very good provisions there—(laughter)—particularly good mutton. There 
was nothing in India that compared with the food they got in Shanghai. 
There was, however, always a good deal of friction there, such as friction 
with t e Chinese authorities as to the rights possessed over Europeans, 
and sWon. He recollected tha: the China and Japan War was brought on 
toa great extent by the question of a Chinaman or rather, a Korean, who 
had been engaged in plots in Korea, who had been to Japan, then was 
induced to go back to China and who was murdered in the Shanghai 
Settlement. ‘He believed his name was Kim. They allowed the Chinese 
Government to take the body of Kim back to Korea, where it was’ 
promptly hung, drawn, and qrartered, which gave great offence to the | 
Japanese. When he was last in China, Sir Edmund went on.to say, 
although Hongkong was our possession and our soldiers were there, yet it 
struck him that there was some:hing even more interesting about Shanghai, 
in spite of the fact*that it was only partially English. When he was there 
in 1853 they not only had Mr. Alcock, but Sir Harry Parkes, Vice-Consul. 
So there were two very distingaished men there whom he recollected in 
his happy days, and whom he tsed to meet a great deal. They were all 
extremely indebted to Mr. Carles for the most ust ESHRE paper he 
had read. 

Mr. GEORGE JAMIESON said that Mr. Carles’ paper contained a great 
deal of information which he fancied had not hitherto been made public, 
and which would be valuable for the future historian of Shanghai. But 
where was that historian? It was announced four or five years ago that 
Mr, Lanning was engaged in tne preparation of a history of the rise and 
growth of the Municipality, but he had not heard any more about it. It 
was a story that ought to be told, however. No doubt it had been told, 
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but in a scattered manner here and there. What was wanted was an 
’ official history of the growth of that very great institution, the Municipality 
of Skanghai. It illustrated that sort of Empire building that had been 
carried on by Britishers for the past 150 years. “ Take a handful of 
Britishers and dump them down on foreign soil ; the first thing they do is 
to evolve some sort of home rule.” It illustrated also, Mr. Jamieson 
continued, how very little help the Home Government gives to those 
pioneers in all parts of the world. Mr. Carles had explained how near 
those Regulations of 1854 came to strangulation at the hands of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. The history of Shanghai had still to be written, 
and the speaker was sure that Mr. Carles’ paper, which filled up many 
blanks in the already known history of the Settlement, would be a valuable 
contr-bution to the compilation of that work. He would like, if he might, 
to second the vote of thanks which had been proposed by the Chairman. 

Dr. Jouwston observed that he fully endorsed all that Mr. Jamieson 
had said about Shanghai. The development of the Settlement under the 
ægis of foreigners was one of the most remarkable things that had ever 
taken place. A small community of foreigners planted in a little village— 
when Shanghai was opened it was a mere village—had built up the present 
structure. They were given some idea of its growth when they heard of 
taxes amounting to a couple of thousand dollars, while present taxation 
ran into tens of thousands of dollars. But Shanghai was fortunate in. 
having a very able administrative staff of Consuls—they were very able 
men indeed—a good British Minister at Peking, and very able men,in the 
Counzil. Mr. Cunningham, for instance, was one of the ablest men in 
Shanghai amongst the merchants there, and he, of course, contributed 
greatly to the administration of the Municipality. No doubt the Council 
had had a chequered career ; but it was marvellous that, in spite of all the 
troub_es that had occurred in Shanghai, they had managed to administer 
the Settiement so well. It certainly well deserved to be called a model 
Settlement, and he knew of no other place that had prospered in the way 
Shanghai had done, and where the government had been carried on in 
such a satisfactory manner. There had been ‘differences often with the 
Chinese, but they had been amicably arranged. Moreover, the citizens 
of Shanghai had been so patriotic. They had not only attended to their 
own business relations, but had taken an interest in the welfare of the 
Chinese. He spoke from personal knowledge of one part of the philan- 
thropic work carried on there—the Chinese Hospital, which was founded 
by Hobson and then carried on by Drs. Lockhart and Henderson. The 
speaker had had the privilege of being in charge of that hospital for 
twenty-one years. At the beginning it was a small Chinese building with 
about eight or ten beds, but before he left the Settlement he had had the 
pleasure of being able to get, with the assistance of the Taotai, the resi- 
dents of Shanghai, and the Consul, a foreign building which was capable 
of taking in seventy patients. Since that time the hospital had been very 
much further enlarged. For instance, with regard to the vaccination of 
the Chinese, there used to be from 200 to 300 cases a year, but when he 
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left thirteen years ago there were 15,000 to 16,000 vaccinations every year. 
He merely mentioned this to show that the foreigners in Shanghai took 
the liveliest interest in the Chinese. In was a great matter that such 
a large community as that, with such enormous interests, had gone on 
quietly to this time without any serious catastrophe. There was, it was 
true, one riot in the French Settlement which might have been serious. 
There was a little bloodshed then, but that was settled. It was due, he was 
afraid, to some little mismanagement. However, he thought that Shanghai 
was one of the most interesting places he had ever seen or read about, and 
the early history that Mr. Carles had given them ought to be published ; 
he hoped it would be. They were very much indebted to Mr. Carles for 
unearthing these facts, which, if he had not done so, they would probably 
never have heard of. | 

Mr. Locxuart said he had been particularly interested in what Dr. 
Johnston had said. He was inclined to think that he was the oldest 
inhabitant of Shanghai present, for he could go back to 1850, although he 
could not say that his recollection went back so far as that. He was born 
in the’ precincts of Dr. Lockhart’s hospital., That hospital was really the 
forerunner of the important work that was being carried on not only there, 
but at Peking, in the Union Hospital. He was in Shanghai in its early 
days, as well as in his own—when he came away, as a matter of fact, he 
was only fifteen months old—so he could not give very much information 
about it. And he had only been there once since, for about a week, 
although his connection with the East had-been intimate. But if his late 
father were present he was quite sure he could have spoken very fully 
about it, and could have given many facts that would be interesting. 
Admiral Fremantle had mentioned his uncle, Sir Harry Parkes, who was 
largely instrumental in the development of Shanghai, and who spent 
a great deal of his early life there. He believed he went out there to the 
speaker's father as a boy of sixteen; he worked right through the Civil 
Service and the Diplomatic Service until he became British Minister in 
Japan and afterwards at Peking. It had been intensely interesting to the 
speaker to attend the meeting. 

ADMIRAL SIR EDMUND FREMANTLE remarked that he would like to add 
that during the China and Japan War the Japanese wished to go up the 
Vangtsze. It was suggested that they were going to destroy the Shanghai 
arsenal, and that they would probably more or less destroy Shanghai. He 
had orders, which were not then made public, to prevent the Japanese 
fleet going up the ‘Yangtsze—and he did prevent them. 

Mr. Jamieson observed in that connection that he was in Shanghai at 
the time when the Japanese War was at its height. He well remembered 
a visit from the Taotai one Sunday afternoon, who came to say that he 
had telegraphic instructions from the Viceroy at Nanking to get ready a, 
lot of junks filled with stones to be sunk on the Woosung Bar, as they 
were afraid of a raid by the Japanese Navy. The sinking of the junks 
would have barred the Japanese, no doubt, but it would have also blocked 
access by merchant steamers and stopped the business of the port. The 
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situation was serious, and a sort of council was held to see what could be 
done. The suggestion was made that the alarm was ill founded, and that 
possikly an undertaking might be got from the Japanese not to interfere 
with che trade of Shanghai. Thereupcn a telegram was sent to the 
Foreign Office, who immediately wired tc Tokio. On the Monday after- 
noon they had a wire from the British Minister there to say, “I have an 
underzaking in writing from the Japanese Government to refrain from 
hostile action against Shanghai and its approaches.” This was com- 
municated to the Chinese. The junks were never sunk, and the trade 
of the port was not interrupted. 

The LECTURER said he might recall one little incident in connection 
with Sir Harry Parkes. When that blockade took place at Shanghai— | 
when 1,400 sail were held up by one ten-gun brig, H.M.S. Chiiders— 
Mr. Alcock had reduced the naval strength in port by despatching 
H.M.3. Espiègle, with Mr. Parkes on board, to Nanking, to obtain-redress 
for the outrage on Messrs. Medhurst, Lockhart, and Muirhead; and Mr. 
Parkes came back with the right answer. 

Th= vote of thanks to the lecturer was passed, and the meeting then 
terminated. 
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BOHEMIA: HER STORY AND HER CLAIMS 
By Francis P. MARCHANT | 


“ Jsem Cech, a kdo je vic?” (I am a Bohemian, and who is more ?).— 
National Proverb. 


“ Bohemia ! there is not an art 

In which thy sons have not excelled ; 
Thy wares were sold in every mart, 

And praise from enemies compelled. 
Now Brozik, with a painter’s skill, 

From history has waked the dead ; 
Bohemia, that has great men still, 

Nor are m days of glory fled !” 

F. P. Kopra. 


i 

“From early times surrounded by Germans, the Cechs* would seem to 
have lost the anarchic inconsistency, the fatalistic insouciance, which have 
always been the charm and the bane of the Slavs, to have in good stead 
assimilated some of the irrepressible energy and methodical industry so 
characteristic of their Teutonic neighbours, and to have typified these 
qualities in the indefatigable martellato of their speech: ”—DRr. NEVILL 
FORBES. | 


SoME apology may be das for orug an account of a 
Central European nationality in a Review devoted mainly 
to Eastern lands and their problems. In view of the kin- 
ship of the Cechs with their fellow-Slavs, the Russians, the 
important relations of the latter to Oriental affairs—has 
not Mme..Olga Novikoff described for us Russia's faith 
in victory ?—and the fact that Bohemia deserves world- 
wide sympathy and comprehension in consequence of her 
immeasurably difficult position under the great conflict, 
justification may be pleaded for these pages. If to any 
extent sympathy and interest should be evoked by this 


* The name Cech (pronounced Chekh) is ene written in the Polish 
form Czech, French Tcheque. 
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brief statement of the Cech position and case, then it will 
not have appeared in vain. The generous indulgence of 
readers is confidently. anticipated. 

“ Un petit peuple et une grande nation,” wrote Madame 
Georges Sand to a Prague lady long ago, with respect to 
Bohemia. Few words have suffered more in popular connota- 
tion than the name “ Bohemian,” except, perhaps, “Alsatian.” 
Fror. Paris came the operatic expression, “vie de Bohême,” 
evoking roystering visions of Montmartre and the Quartier 
Latin, and in quite serious works “Bohemian” was 
synonymous with gipsy. Our object here is to show that 
Bohemia, reluctantly linked to the chariot of the Central 
Powers, or, more precisely, to the Austrian Empire, deserves 
present sympathy and claims future co-operation from the 
Entente Powers in achieving emancipation. _ In 1911 the 
Royal City of Prague welcomed the Lord Mayor of London 
(Sir T. Vezey Strong) and a civic deputation on their 
officiel visit to Austria, and afterwards the then Mayor 
of Prague, and his colleagues, were—in company with ` 
representatives of other cities—the honoured guests of the 
City of London. The Bohemian University of Prague, 
at waose head are men of European distinction, have 
estab-ished an English seminary,.and a Prague English 
Circle was inaugurated for study of English and American 
literatures, On more than one occasion the writer has 
been asked for information as to the conduct of English ` 
hospizals and other institutions, for the guidance of Prague 
administrators. Lately decorations were conferred by 
H.M. the Tsar upon Cech volunteers with the French 

army in Champagne, and numbers are serving in the 
Russian ranks, and have won over 500 crosses and medals 
of St. George. During the Russian occupation of the 
Dukla Pass a year ago, two battalions of the 28th Austrian 
Regiment of Infantry, entirely composed of Cechs and 
nicknamed “The Children of Prague,” surrendered to a 
handful of Russians without fighting. In consequence, 
this regiment was struck for ever out of the list of Austrian 
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regiments, and every fifth man and all the officers remain- 
ing’ were shot by German and Hungarian soldiers, The 
Cechs in Great Britaj A early days of the War, 
offered their services’, ` in thd Office, and are ready to 
serve as. Sounas “pert. . © Vis™granted. The numerous 
Ceck colonies in America have been very active in the 
cause of the Allies. In addition to generous donations 
to the Allies’ Red Cross work, it is largely due to their 
efforts that German propaganda has been exposed and 
counteracted, intrigues of German and. Austrian officials 
denounced, munition strikes frustrated, etc. 

No wonder, then, that, as Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson said 
before the Royal Society of Arts/ 


“Just as the harmless Anatolian peasant is fighting the battles of Enver 
Pasha—the murderer of his commander-in-chief, his Grand Vizier, and 
now his Héir-apparent—so the thirty-five million Slavs and Latins of the 
Central Empires are being used as ‘food for cannon’ in a death struggle 
against their own kinsmen and their dearest national ideals. Thus the 
main task before us, if we are really to reconstruct Europe on new and 
healthy lines, must be to detach these peoples from their present thraldom 
to Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest, to liberate the Slav democracies of 
Central Europe, and to secure to them the means of progress and organiza- 
tion ypon a national and independent basis.” f l 





It is tempting to dilate at length on the history of 
Bohemia and the Cechs, but only a meagre outline is pos- 
sible. Count Liitzow modestly styles his history a ‘‘ sketch,” 
and in the preface regrets that, though the materials were in 
his possession, he had neither time nor opportunity for 
writing a complete history in English. In his words, 

“The history of Bohemia, so ‘ittle known to English readers, may be 
regarded as a drama, and even, perhaps, as a tragedy.” 

It is maintained that the Slavs were:in the diamond- 
.shaped area known as Bchemia (home of the Boii) long 
before the Christian era; but though in a majority, they 
were not the only inhabitants. The Boii were Celts, and 
the Marcomanni, who opposed Marcus’ Aurelius, were 
Teutons. The tribal name Cech gradually extended, and at 
length covered the whole of the Slavic tribes of Bohemia, 
between whom and their German neighbours .age-long 
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rivalry has persisted. (It is scercely necessary to repeat 
the opening observations, on the relations of early Slavs 
and Germans'in “ The J Q estion,” in the ASIATIC 
Review of February 1 gAyo3“ qhe great Slav State of 
Samo, who defeated his Poankisnh rival’ Dagobert, was „of 
short duration. The introduction of Christianity by Way of 
Moravia is associated with the honoured names of Saints 
Cyril and Methodius of Constantinople, the “ Apostles ito 
the Slavs,” but their mission met with hostility from the 
German (Roman) clergy. The “Good King Wenceslas ” 
of our carol was Prince St. Václav, the pious and charit- 
able son of St. Ludmilla, slain by his heathen brother 
‘Boleslav in 935.* (We have visited the town of Stará 
Boleslav [Alt Bunzlau], wheré~the murder occurred, and 
seen the memorial shrine, pictures, and relics of the saint.) 
To St. Vojtěch (Adalbert), Bishop of Prague, belongs the 
honour of completing the establishment of Christianity. The 
Tartars, who overran Russia anc permanently affected the 
future history of that country, were repulsed in the mountain 
passes by Wenceslas I.,and did not gain a footing in Bohemia. 

The greatest King was Premysl Ottokar II., whose 
' conquests extended to the Adriatic, but whose death in 
battle against Rudolph of Hapsburg proved a disaster for 
his country. King John of Luxemburg, the knight-errant 
whose campaigns extended from. Russia to Italy and 
France, touches English history in his romantic death, 
when, old. and blind, he perished at Creey fighting on 
behalf of Philip of Valois agairst Edward III. and the 
Black Prince. As Macaulay sings, 





“ Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw strikes the gay lilies down. 
So stalked he, as he turned to fligh:, on that famed Picard field, 
Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Cesar’s eagle shield.” 


His son, the Emperor Charles IV., was of far more value 
to Bohemia than John had’ ever been, and was popularly 


* The saint has been blamed for subservience to the Germans and their 
energetic ruler Henry the Fowler. Boleslav, who afterwards became a 
Christian, vigorously opposed them. 
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hondured as “father of the country” (otec vlasti), a title 
afterwards bestowed on Paley. To Charles is due the 
foundation of the University of Phague (1348), the building 
of the ové mesto (new town) and the treasure castle Karlův 
Týn (Karlsteinyancrnis name ispreserved in the watering- 
place K Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad). The corrupt state of the 
Church and irregularities among the clergy, productive of 
momentous consequences in due course, engaged the atten- 
tion of the Emperor, who supported the reformers Wald- 
hauser and Milic, predecessors of Hus. Anne, daughter 
of Charles, lies beside her husband, our Richard II., in 
Westminster Abbey. The doctrines of Wycliffe were 
studied and largely adopted in’ Bohemia,, where, indeed, 
they exerted more durable influence than the Lollard move- 
ment in England. We can only mention the Papal schism, 
the secession of German students from Prague University, 
the zeal of Hus and Jerome, the irresolution of King 
Wenceslas IV:, the Council of Constance, and the martyr- 
dom of Hus in spite of the Emperor Sigismund’s safe-conduct. 
This last led to the national movement, and ultimately to 
` the Hussite wars. The Church Reformers were ranged 
into several parties, of which the liberal Utraquists and the 
more rigorous Taborites were the chief representatives. 
Thanks to the citizens of Prague and the indomitable 
flail-bearing peasant warriors under John Žižka, the vast 
international crusade organized by Pope Martin V. and 
the Emperor Sigismund against Bohemia melted away. 
The history of the country for long years is occupied with 
the religious struggles, the foiled attempts of Sigismund to 
occupy the Bohemian throne—in which he succeeded near 
the end of his life—the exploits of the blinded General 
Žižka, the intervention of the Polish Prince Sigismund 
Korybut, the Hussite invasions of Germany, and the 
abortive crusades of Cardinals Beaufort and Cesarini. 

The elected Utraquist noble, King George of Podébrad, 
` has always been venerated by his countrymen, but was un- 
able to founda dynasty. Atthis time we read of the rise of 
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the Bohemian Brethren Yoda Fratrum), whose piu 
descendants are the Morà, tians. The movement origifated 
by Luther found feadyf adherents in Bohemia, and the 
German Reformer declated that * we had all been Hussites 
without knowing it.” Wels Perdinand, J. the Hapsburg 
rule began, and the introduction of the Jesuits, with conse- 
quent trouble for the Brethren. Protestantism in varying 
forms was the religion of the majority of Bohemians 
during the early years of the unfortunate and eccentric 
Emperor Rudolph II., but the vigorous Catholic measures 
of the Spanish Court and neighbouring Princes had their 
effects throughout Austria. The tension came to a crisis in 
May, 1618, when -the Royal Councillors Martinic and 
Slavata were defenestrated. by ‘the Protestant-nobles ‘from - 
the Hradcany windows, ;the first act of the disastrous 
Thirty Years’ War. Ferdinand II. was deposed by the 
Provisional Government, and Frederick, Elector Palatine, 
was elected. (His Queen was Elizabeth, daughter of our 
James I., and their son was Prince Rupert, the dashing 
Cavalier cavalry leader.) His brief reign was a failure, 
and the victory of the Imperial forces under Maximilian of 
Bavaria, ' ‘Tilly, and Bouquoi, at Bil4 Hora (White Moun- 
tain) in November, 1620, deprived Bohemia of her 
independence. 

The White Mountain battl—which Bohemian peasants 
even now call “our late disaster”—was followed by 
merciless executions of Bohemian noblemen and Prague 
citizens, others of whom were driven into exile. (The 
square of the old Town Hall, Prague, has witnessed as 
ghastly reprisals as the Grande Place at Brussels.) The 
Roman Catholic Church was firmly established in Bohemia, 
and Ferdinand II.* was incited by Jesuit counsellors to 

* Mr. H. Wickham Steed (“The Hapsburg Monarchy”) writes: 
Ferdinand, drawing his inspiration from the Virgin Mary under Jesuit 
guidance, accomplished the terrible miracle of transforming Austria in 
thirty years from a Protestant into a Catholic country. Determined to 


save the souls of his people, he fulfilled to the G his saying : * Better 
-a desert than a land of heretics.’ ” / 


~ 
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destroy all traces of Bohemian independence and learning. 
(The term Pfaffenkaiser, sometimes applied to Charles IV., 
is more appropriate to this grim fanatic.) Priests accom- 
panied by soldiers roamed all over the country burning 
books and wrecking monuments- Bohemian estates were 
distribited among Germans, Spaniards, and Walloons, and 
among others the enigmatic Wallenstein (properly. Wald- 
Styn or Waldstein) acquired immense wealth. It is 
understood that one of his ambitions was the throne of 
Bohemia. The Swedish invasion under Gustavus Adolphus 
should have rallied the Bohemian Protestants, but achieved 
nothing. Two eminent Bohemian exiles were John Amos 
Komensky (Comenius), the educationist, and Vaclav 
Hollar, the artist and drawing master to the young Stuart 
Princes. The resultant persecutions were considered to 
surpass thosé by Turks and Tartars. German was sub- 
stituted by law, and the Bohemian language was considered 
as following the tongues of the Elbe and Baltic Slavs into 
oblivion. The forces of Frederick the Great incessantly 
invaded the country, and his defeat at Kolin’ on the Elbe 
was the sequel to a victory over the Russians at Zorndorf. 
The whole story is related by the Sorbonne Professor, 
Ernest Denis, in his excellent work “ La Bohême depuis 
la Montagne Blanche.” 

A revival took place in the reign of the enlightened 
Joseph IE., when the Jesuits were suppressed, serfdom was 
abolished, and permission given to print Bohemian books. 
The Bohemian Society of Sciences' was founded, and in 
1818 the Society of the Bohemian Museum, of which 
Goethe* was a member. With increasing racial self- 
realization political aspirations began, though Napoleon’s 
proclamation to the nation was ineffectual. The historian 
and statesman Francis Palacky declined membership of 
the German Frankfort Parliament, and a Slav Congress 
was opened at Prague in 1848, when Europe was afflicted 


* In one of his conversations reported by Eckermann, Goethe declared : 
“Der Böhmen ist ein eigenes Land: ich bin dort immer gern gewesen.” 
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with revolutionary fever. An unfortunate outcome ¡was 
the bombardment of Prague by Prince Windischgrätz. 

The Slovaks* of Hungary, and Moravia, brotker-Slavs.of 
the Cechs, whose language i is practically identical—Protes-, 
tant Slovaks use the Ceelr “‘Bible—were. adroit. y rendered 
subservient to Budapest in 1867 by the operation 1 of Beust's 
Ausgleich, which placed Bohemia at the mercy of Vienna. 

The Slovaks have suffered severely- from Magyar confis- 
cation of school money and premises. Thə Emperor. 


Francis Joseph promised in 1871 to accept the Bohemian ' 


crown in St. Vitus’s C ‘athedral, but this has never been 
fulfilled. As Mr. Thomas Capek, the American-Bohemiari 
editor, writes, 


“It must not be forgotten that, since +5 taeion .of.the-Friplé Alliance, 
Berlin influence at Vienna, always great, had become predominant. If 


_ the two Teutonic partners were agreed on any one thing, it was on the - 


preposition that Slavic trees in Austria should not grow too tall.” 


The apostles of Kultur uniformly consider themselves as 
. veritable children of the light, and charitably regard. non- 
Teutonic rivals as outcasts. -Were Cechs, Slovaks, and 
other Slavs willing to accept crumbs from the rich Teutonic 
table in grateful docility, all would indubitably be well for 
them, think their opponents; but the Slavs have long 
realized intellectual emancipation and national conscious- 
ness. “Is not: Prague an unpleasant place to live in?” 
we were once asked in the train by a Dresdea lady who 
had not been there. “Warum ?” we inquired; but not 
receiving any explanation, proceeded to make it clear that 
we had passed about a week there most happily. Scarcely 
any other people have endured more than the Bohemians 
from “‘burking” and “bowdlerizing” of intelligence intended 

-* They were among the earliest settlers in Hungary, and formed an 
important element of Svatopluk’s Moravian kingdom, subsequently being 
reckoned ‘among other Slavs and Magyars. The language kas been styled 
a Cech dialect, but there are many orthographical differences. The famous 
Pan-Slav poet, Jan Kollar, was of Slovak origin, and recognized Slav 
kinsmen in Cossacks returning from Austerlitz, to whom his advances were 


welcome. The Slovak Matice was prohibited in 1874. Am exhibition of 
Slovak art was held at the Doré Gallery a few years ago. 
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for foreigners, which frequently had to pass through 
unfriendly hands. 

It will be profitable to onda whether Bohemia and 
her sons have not, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
achieved considerable triumpis~i iff art, science, music, and 
other spheres of activity. “ Hundred-towered, golden 
Prague,” formerly thought of, if at all, as some obscure 
provincial town, studiously omitted from “ Kultural ” 
tourist-maps, presents a Slav and not a Teuton aspect. | 
The dismal old alleys and courts of the Josephov, noticed 
on our first,visit, have been replaced by handsome streets 
and shops. Considered by Humboldt as the most beauti- 
ful inland town in Europe, the view of Prague from the 
Petřín tower or the Strahov monastery garden is enchant- 
ing, and civic pride justly runs high. 

The beauties of Prague do not exhaust the attractions 
of Bohemia for the visitor. Kutná Hora (Kuttenberg) is 
an old silver-mining town and mint, alternately in the 
. possession of the Emperor Sigismund and Zizka’s Taborites, 
where we saw the Church of St. Barbara consecrated after 
restoration. Enjoyable excursions may be made to the 
Cesky Ráj (Bohemian Paradise), near the Riesengebirge, 
where Waldstyn had vast estates, and the castle Trosky 
and Hrubá Skala rock formations are interesting. The 
Hussite stronghold Tábor, with its huge gates and battle- 
ments, would be readily recognized by its founder Žižka 
were he to come to life once more. Many weeks could be 
spent in exploration of the romantic Sumava (Böhmerwald) 
region, where we have wandered over mountain and forest 
land in company with a local professor. Gladly would we 
enlarge on mountaineering expeditions on the Bohemian- 
Bavarian frontier, and talk of Prince Schwarzenberg’s 
château Hluboka (Frauenberg), near Budějovice (Bud- 
weis), the wide panorama from Svatobor view-tower, 
stately ruins like Velhartice Castle; rambles in deep-wooded 
solitudes by mountain tarns, but must refrain. Strakonice 
was the home of ‘a popular Bohemian figure, Švanda 
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Dudak, a kind of “Pied Piper” of magic powers dios 
name is given to a satirical journal. Even now, in stormy 
weather, older peasants speak timorously of the “ Wild 
Huntsman” tearing through the forests with his grisly crew. 
Bohemian celebrity in art goes. back to the days of 
Charles IV., who assembled eminent artists and encouraged 
the Prague school of painting. A monument of this period 
is the castle Karlův Týn (Karlstein); his treasure-house and 
fortress, renovated of late years. The troubles and unrest 
of succeeding reigns temporarily checked artistic develop- 
-ment, although Rudolph I]. was a distinguished patron of 
art and science and encouraged the embellishment of the 
city, and reference has been made to Jesuit vandalism. The 
fame of Vaclav Hollar, who sketched the progress of the E 
Great Fire from the tower of St. Mary Overies, was perhaps 
enhanced through his exile. Coming to modern timés, most 
visitors have seen, in the old Town Hall, Vaclav Brozik’s 
large pictures representing “The Condemnation of John 
Hus” and “ The Election of George of Podébrad.” Thanks 
to the work of art societies (e.g.. Umélecka Beseda and 
“ Manes,” after that artist whose work adorns the famous 
town hall clock), a number of rising painters have come to 
the front, and art exhibitions have been regularly organized. 
It is a matter of regret that we cannot dwell on representa- 
tive names. In the sphere of sculpture, it is necessary to 
mention Sucharda’s* great monument to Palacky, and the 
gigantic statue of Good King Wenceslas by Professor 
Myslbek, which we saw at a Prague exhibition. Mr. 
Henry Hantich, journalist and author of a practical 
Bohemian-French grammar, has written a handsome work, 
“L'Art Tcheqte,” illustrated with masterpieces, and 
another on “La Musique Tcheque.” The American 
Professor W. S. Monroe is the author of an excellent 
_ popular work on Bohemia, in which he treats of every 
department of artistic, industrial, and social life. Mr. James 


= * While this article was in proof, we heard that Professor Stanislav 
Sucharda passed away on May 5. 
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Baker, author of “'A Forgotten Great Englishman” (Peter 
Payne, the Hussite), has long been known as a high English 
authority on the country. 

A stout volume would be required to discuss Bohemian 
musical predominance. “Where there is a Slav woman, 
says, Šafařík, there is a song, and the Cechs possess a 
- singing accent especially noticeable when speaking foreign 
languages. The national hymn is Kde domov muj (Where 
is my home), Tyl’s poem, to a bewitching melody by Škroup, 
in which Bohemia is described as a rustic paradise, where 
gallant spirits inhabit sturdy frames in a country beloved 
of God. At the handsome National Theatre native operas 
are rendered by skilled masters. Mozart, Liszt, Wagner, 
Berlioz, and other eminent composéfs; produced their works 
at Prague, and since their days Dvořák, Smetana, Fibich, 
and many more, have demonstrated native talent to the 
world. Antonin Dvořák achieved world-fame after struggles 
with almost insurmountable difficulties connected with his 
humble peasant origin; Kubelík and Miss Marie Hall are 
two of the distinguished violinists from the Prague Conser- 
vatoire, and pupils of the celebrated: Professor Sevcik who 
is well known in England. \ 

Professor Louis Leger, the. veteran Parisian Slavophil 
whose friendship we greatly value, compares the history 
of Bohemia to that of the Slav manuscript preserved at 
Rheims, once belonging to the Sazava monastery, which 
attracted the attention of Tsars Peter the Great and 


Nicholas J. Literary monuments in Bohemian abound . 


after the twelfth century. The three periods of develop- 
' ment of the language are—(1) First efforts; (2) maturity, 
from the fifteenth century to the White Mountain; and 
_(3) romantic revival. Russian and other Slavonic scholars 
often encounter familiar words and phrases. The Poles 
availed themselves of Cech translations of the Scriptures, 
_ Kings Casimir and Vladislav Jagellon wrote Cech re- 
scripts, and Bohemian became the diplomatic language of 
Lithuania. For Eftglish students, Professor Dr. W. R. 
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Morfill’s grammar has not been superseded, and the dic- 
tionary of Professor V. E. Mourek (Hon. LL.D., Glasgow) 
—beloved by English residents and visitors to Prague— 
still holds the field. (We first met this kindly scholar— 
“ Taticek” Mourek of-his-students—at the Tycho Brahe 
festival in 1901, receiving from him as cordial a welcome 
as toa ‘delegate, and thus a friendship began broken only ` 
by his death.) Early#Bohemian literature has been dis- 
cussed by Professor Morfill in his work on Slavonic 
literature, and Count Lützow has written a general account. 
John Hus, besides his work: of Church reform, succeeded 
in improving Cech orthography, and was as fierce against 
Germanisms as the Jewish hero Nehemiah who beat 
. children ‘for speaking half Hebrew and half Philistine. 
Dalimil’s Ghronicle, the moral philosophy of Thomas of 
Stitny, and the democratic doctrines of Peter Cheléicky— 
which won the enthusiasm] offi(Count L. N. Tolstoy—have 
all survived, and Count Liitzow chose the Bohemian, his- 
torians as the subject of his Oxford Ilchester lectures. 
The famous Krdlicka;Bible was translated by the Bohemian 
Brethren. Komensky’s “ Labyrinth of the World,” a pes- 
simistic allegory suggestive of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
has been translated by#Count Lützow. : The glory of the 
Bohemian national and literary revival centres round the 
names of Dobrovsky (grammarian), Jungmann (lexicog- 
rapher, whose translation of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 

formed .a model for the poetic language), Kollar (Pan-Slav 
poet), Safarik (antiquary), and Palacky (historian), who wrote 
under a repressive censorship. Sir John Bowting and the 
Rev. A. H. Wratislaw "introduced Bohemian poetry to 
English readers, and the recent death of Francis, Count 
Liitzow (D. Litt. Oxon., Ph. D. Prague), historian of Bohemia 
and Prague, biographer of John Hus and chronicler of the 
Hussite ‘wars, host to numerous visitors at the beautifuj 
Chateau de Zampach, is an irreparable loss to Bohemia. 
The exhaustive work on Bohemian literature by Drs. Jan 
and Arne Novak runs into nearly 700 closely printed pages. 

VOL. IX. -> L 
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With regard to industry, Bohemia is a flourishing agri- 
cultural land with “a bold peasantry, their country’s pride.” 
In rural districts the charming peasant costumes may still 
be seen on festal occasions. Madame Renata Tyršova, 
widow of the Sokol chieftain, has written on the subject. 
Professor Monroe refers to the intervention of the Jews in 
' the Jand question; but those who would examine Jewish 
problems and influence in Austria must be referred to Mr. 
Wickham Steed’s volume (z.s.). The numerous and bulky 
railway-trucks of beet-sugar tell their own tale. Hops are. 
extensively cultivated, and beer is a staple industry. We 
have seen every process at Plzen (Pilsen), from laying 
down grains to bottling the renowned product. In manu- 
facture of glass Bohemia stands on a high level, and the 
garnet jewellery is everywhere in evidence. A chapter 
would be necessary for a full account of industrial con- 
ditions. The complaint of the Bohemians is that the 
Government makes too heavy demands upon them in 
order to meet revenue deficits from -poorer provinces, 
such as the Tyrol and Galicia. ‘They take our money, 
and give us nothing in return,” said a professor to us on 
the occasion of a strike of University students on account 
of inadequate class-rooms. - 4% 

As with all the Slavs, religious feeling is deep; but the 
Cechs smilingly affect a Gallio-like attitude to the Churches, 
The late American philanthropist, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, in a 
study of New York Bohemians, quoted a Bohemian clergy- 
man on his people: “ They are Roman Catholics by birth, 
infidels by necessity, and Protestants by history and in- 
clination.” A most interesting national institution, adopted 
in Russia and other Slav countries, is the Sokol (Falcon) 
brotherhood, for mental and physical culture. Thousands 
of members take part in the quadrennial gatherings on the 
Letna plain at Prague, and on one occasion a team won 
the silver shield of the National Physical Recreation 
Society in London. The Sokol organization has been 
dissolved by the Vienna Government as “dangerous to 
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the State.” Well-favoured, pretty children are a main 
feature of this delightsome land; and besides visiting town 
and country schools, we have been over the municipal 
institutions for waifs and derelicts. Dr. Dvořák, head of 
the foundling hospital_at-Vinelirady, is a recognized 
authority on the social problem. 

To conclude, Bohemia eagerly looks for the final victory 
of the Entente Powers and the disintegration of the 
Hapsburg Empire.- Professor T. G. Masaryk, the eminent — 
exiled philosopher, now occupying a Chair at London 
University, has lectured at King’s College on the aspira- 
tions of Bohemia. (It was Professor Masaryk who fear- 
lessly exposed the shady procedure of the Government in 
the “treason trial” at Agram and the Friedjung prosecu- 
tion.) In his own words, 


“ History shows that since the eighteenth century the principle of 
nationality has grown stronger, and received more and more political 
recognition. National individualities, their language and culture, have 
steadily gained ground all over Europe, and linguistic rights have been 
. gradually codified. These rights have been and still are advocated by 
Italy, by the Austro-Hungarian and Balkan nations; they are advocated 
by Germany herself. How, then, can Germany or any other nation claim 
for herself this right, and at the same time refuse it to Ones o 


A committee of Cechs abroad—-the Cech National 
Alliance in Great Britain, America, France, and Russia— 
has been formed, to propagate the cause of Čecho-Slovák 
independence, and to support the cause of the Allies. The 
forming of an independent Cecho-Slovak State, they claim, 
means the deliverance of more than nine millions of Slavs, 
who otherwise will be again forced to serve the purposes of 
Pan-Germanism. Independent Bohemia, Poland united 
under Russia, and a united Jugoslav State-—these three, 
declare the Cechs, form the only effective barrier against 
the Pan-German policy of “ Berlin-Bagdad,” and at the 
same time the best guarantee of future peace. A projected 
Elbe- Danube canal, linking the North Sea to the Black, 
would be cut, by way of the Moldau, in South Bohemia, 
disregarding Bohemian interests. Ata meeting organized 
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by the Alliance in London in March, presided over by 

` Sir George Makgill, Bart., at which Mr. W. Joynson- 
Hicks, m.r., was the chief speaker, the following resolution 
was unanimously carried : 

“To urge upon the British Government that, amongst the claims of 
smaller nations to whom freedom shall be ‘assured, -those.of the Cechs 

- should not be overlooked, and that in the terms of peace Cech. National 
Independence should be included.” 

It is reported that since the outbreak of the War, Bohemia ~ 
has been subjected to a reign of terror. Over 1,200 civilians 
and a great many soldiers have been sentenced to death ; 
the possession of a copy of the Grand Duke’s Manifesto 
was treated as a sufficient reason. for this penalty. Influential 
deputies languish in prison, leading newspapers are muzzled 
or suppressed, wives and daughters of Cech patriots are 

+ prosecuted, and the property of rich and poor is confiscated 
‘wholesale. When the American Ambassador in Vienna 
attempted intervention on behalf of Miss Alice Masaryk 
and Mme. Benes, Prague ladies imprisoned without trial 
since October last, the Austrian Government curtly rebuffed 
his efforts. With this our narrative must end. . 

A rendering is appended of a poem by the late Professor 
J. V. Sládek, translator of Shakspeare and Coleridge. 
This incident is related of a body of gallant men who died 
standing on a small area called the Star Park. 


‘THE WHITE MOUNTAIN. 


The battle lost, the hosts all fled away, 

Except three hundred heroes by the wall. 

“ Defiance is in vain, now yield or fall !” 
Firm by the wall three hundred stood that day. 


Armed foes in front, behind, on every side ; 

Afar, the blue Bohemian hills looked down : 

Those farmyards white, those hut roofs clothed in brown ! 
For these they would not yield, for these they died ! 


The cannon thundered—there was work for spears : 
Great oaks above them quivered with the sound ; 
- Dead, man by man, each by the wall appears— 
Dead, man by man, but upright each is found, 
The monarch fled ; the swain cries from his lands: 
“ Lost is the realm, yet with her dead she stands !” 
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FAMINE PROTECTION WORKS IN BRITISH. 
. BUNDELKUND 


By Henry MARSH, C.LE., M.LC.E. 


THERE are, I believe, many derivations.of the word. Bundel- 
kund. The generally accepted one is based on the legend 
of the founder of the clan attempting his own sacrifice. The 
word “bund” in Hindi signifies a drop, and it is claimed 
that the territory got its name from the drops of blood that 
fell from the hero. | | . 

The Commissionership of Bundelkund forms the most 
southern division of the United Provinces. It covers an 
area of 10,453 square miles—z.e., a little larger than Bel- 
gium. The population amounts to 2,107,000. The head-' 
quarters are at Jhansi. The map indicates the four 
districts of the division-—Jhansi, Jalaun, Banda, and 
Hamirpur. 

The-Jumna forms the northern boundary, and the upper 
ranges of the Vindhyans lie on the southern limits. From 
_ these hills to the Jumna there is a rapid slope, and this con- 
figuration is marked by the course of the rivers. 

The most important of these are the Betwa, the Dassan, 
and the Ken. These streams are a distinct feature of the 
country. Tremendous floods rush down them in the mon- 
soon, and in the course of time have eroded huge channels, 
sometimes a mile or so broad, and fifty or a hundred feet 
deep. This action has led to severe ravining on both banks. 
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Deep gullies run out on each side three and four miles in 
length, and cause much destruction of good land. 

The denudation is therefore ruinous, and, worse than 
that, the deep chasms are always draining away the subsoil | 
water and hindering well irrigation, -Unchecked the rivers 
are, therefore, the cause of much ruin; but if controlled by 
tall masonry dams at suitable points, the resulting storage 
lakes become a great blessing. The soil of the Bundelkund 
plains consists largely of ee traprock. It is black 
in colour, and known as “mar” in the vernacular. It is 
very retentive of moisture, but requires irrigation in dry- 
seasons. During the rains it is impassable; in other 
_ seasons it becomes very hard, with wide cracks in it. There 
are poorer and lighter-coloured varieties of this soil. One 
of the commonest is called “kabar.” Regarding it there 
is, a native proverb, which explains that “kabar” soil is 
too wet to ) plough one morning, and too dry and hard next 
morning. i E 

These conditions are mentioned to show why Bundelkund 
is liable to famine. It has no industry but agriculture. If 
the rain is heavy and continuous, no sowings can be effected 
until this season is past. If the rain is not sufficient, the. 
ground is too hard to plough. | 

It may be added that the precarious state of this tract of 
country has long exercised the thoughts of the supreme 
and local governments. Added to the difficulties already 
detailed, the actual labourer is scarce and the sprifig-level 
is deep. The average Bundelkundi is undoubtedly a slack 
individual, though he is a good fellow, and liked by people 
who know him well. It is believed, however, that the 
relief measures which it is now proposed to sketch are 
gradually stirring him up to a comparative consign of 
energy. 

The construction of an irrigation canal with its-source in 
the Betwa River was advocated as far back as 1855, but 
the matter was dropped on account of the anarchy and 
subsequent want of funds following the sad events of 1857. 
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The drought of 1868-69 brought the matter to the fore 
again. Lord Mayo was then Viceroy, and he was a strong 
advocate for utilizing the big rivers of Bundelkund in irri- 
gating the country. | 

With this far-seeing policy in view, he directed the 
Irrigation Department to send out survey parties for the 
projection and completion of finished schemes for the 
harnessing of the Betwa, Dassan, and Ken Rivers. The 
lamentable death of this famous Viceroy in 1872 threw his 
bold schemes into abeyance. His successor was a financier, 
and determined to look with no favour on engineering 
projects, which could not return a yield of 5 per cent. 
Hence the irrigation projects in Bundelkund languished. 
Storage works are always costly, and can rarely give 
. further promise than that of protection against famine. In 
one way there was an advantage in this delay. Irrigation 
science was not well developed at the time. The harness- 
ing of the Bundelkund rivers presented most difficult 
problems, which could not have ‘been well tackled by 
engineers inexperienced in this particular line. Their 
survey reports and discharge observations were, however, 
very useful. But if these had then materialized into sanc- 
_tioned projects very considerable waste of money might 
have occurred. It was found that capital outlay on the 
diversion of the snow-fed rivers of the Punjab and United 
Provinces gave a fairly sure source of revenue. A pro- 
gressive policy in carrying on these works was therefore 
instituted. Some mistakes were made, but none such as 
could not be rectified with a reasonable outlay. For 
example, the canal branches and distributaries were gener- 
ally too small. This led to a congestion of irrigation in 
some localities, and a shortage in others where water was 
urgently required. Nor were the alignments free from 
blemish, and money was not allowed in sufficient amount 
to provide for drainage outfall. Hence some lands became 
water-logged, and some villages were declared ‘to be in an 
insanitary condition. Indeed, some high officers in the 
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Revenue and Medical Services were desirous of checking 
the progress of work. They wrote bitterly of the damage 
done by the so-called “ Irritation ” Department. | 
However, all this experience and criticism did good. 
The engineers learnt their lesson, and gradually carried 
out the necessary rectifications, as fast as the finance 
departments doled out the funds. The successive severe 
droughts of 1868-69, 1877-78, 1883-84, 1895-96, 1899-1900, 
proved the enormous value of State irrigation works by 
diminishing famine outlay and suffering to man and beast. 
Not only was land rent rendered stable, but large new 
areas were brought under the plough, causing a better 
condition of the people, prevention of crime, and aimless 
wandering. Railway traffic increased in leaps and bounds, 
and the people and cattle in unprotected districts were fed 
by the produce of irrigated tracts. On this account, and 
on account of the enormous famine outlay, Lord Curzon 
came to the conclusion that protection works were valuable 
assets, True, the return on the capital might be only 1, 2, 
or 3 per cent., but, still, they would prevent the demoraliza- 
tion and pauperization resulting from years of drought and 
scarcity. In 1901 the Viceroy issued a masterly circular to 
all local governments on this subject, and directed that 
projects for protective works should be prepared. The 
United Provinces were quick to act on these instructions. 
Sanction was obtained for the entertainment of an extra 
staff of engineers, and some of the most skilled men were 
deputed to devise and carry out new schemes for Bundel- 
kund. Both Sir A. Macdonnell and Sir J. La Touche, who 
were Lieutenant-Governors between 1895 and 1906, were 
fully aware of the necessities of the case, and took a special 
interest in the enterprise. That the supreme and local 
governments gave every encouragement to carrying out 
Lord Curzon’s scheme will be realized by the following facts. 
Between 1900 and 1915, 180 lacs were spent under 
capital in developing major irrigation works in the Bundel- 
kund country. This sum is independent of considerable 
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items spent in extensions, maintenance, and construction of 
small tanks, during the period in question. 

I now propose to give a short account of these under- 
takings which are exhibited in the map. . 

The Betwa Canal was sancticned ‘in a tentative manner 
in 1881. It was opened in 18&5. It aimed at protecting 
a large area between the Pahuj and Betwa Rivers. The 
Betwa River has a gathering area of 10,000 square miles. 
It is a giant in the monsoon, and'reaches a volume of 
one million cubic feet a:second. In the hot weather it is 
only represented by a mere trickle, connecting pools of 
water scattered ‘in a rocky bed. | 

The original scheme consisted in the construction of a 
masonry dam, 6o feet high and half a mile in length. 
. This impounded 1,700 million cubic feet of water, which 
fed 300 miles of canals and distzibutaries. 

It was of great use in the famine of 1896-97, when 87;000 
acres were irrigated. But the average was Only 30,000 
until the bolder policy was adopted in 1901. Then the 
dam was raised 1 foot, and was surmounted by 300 iron 
gates 6 feet high. This increased the storage by some 
50 per cent., and insured a splendid lake fifteen miles 
in length and half a mile in breadth. Added to this, a 
supplementary reservoir was constructed during the next 
five years, which impounded 3,700 million cubic feet. 
At the same time extensive improvements were made to 
the channels, which now comprise 783 miles and command 
400,000 acres. But it is not hoped to irrigate more than 
40-per cent. of that area in one year. Such an amount will 
give sufficient protection. It should be mentioned that 
the activity above described has caused a great expansion 
of area. Instead of the previous average of 30,000-acres, 
we find the following record : : 


117,000 acres in 1904-05 


163,000 i 1905-06 
106,000 ž 1908-09 
153,000 ” 1913-14 


111,000 =», 1914-15 
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These were drought years when water was in great 
demand. In ordinary years, such as 1910-11, the figures 
were 71,000. 

The construction of the Ken Canal was sanctioned in 
1903, and active measures were at once commenced. It 
was opened in 1907 by Sir J. La Touche, to the great joy 
of the cultivators. For the first year. or two they 
received water free. The original éstimate amounted to 
37 lacs, but this did not, include a supplementary storage 
reservoir which has now been built. To cover this cost 
a revised estimate was prepared, which reached a figure of 
59 lacs. Of the sum 56 lacs have been spent. The Ken 
River is, like the Betwa, a giant in monsoon floods, running 
some 600,000 cubic feet, and becoming very low in the 
winter and hot weather. Consequently it depends mainly 
on storage, which now amounts to 4,000 million cubic feet. 

The main canal and branches have a length of 86 miles, 
and the smaller channels reach a figure of 364 miles. It’ 
has been open for nine years; 66,000 acres is its maximum 
figure, and 32,000 the minimum. The supplementary 
storage reservoir has, however, only come into use in this 
current year, and the irrigated area will then possibly rise 
to 120,000 acres. The effect of it is to protect the district 
of Banda, in much the same way as the Betwa has pro- 
tected Jalaun. : 

The construction of .the Dassan Canal system was 
sanctioned in 1905. It was of great use for employment 
of famine labour during that and the following year. The 
submission of the scheme was hastened by the personal 
inspection of the Hamirpur district in 1904 by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James La Touche. He con- 
sidered it was as necessary for that district as the Betwa 
‘was for Jalaun, and the Ken for Banda. The canal was 
opened for the first time in December, rọrọ, and the 
' water was given to the cultivators free in that year. So 
far 48 lacs have been spent in this work, and it’ is 
possible that in a few years the revenue will equal the 
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interest charges on the capital cost. Like the Betwa 
and the Ken Rivers, it has an immense monsoon flood 
discharge, reaching to half a million cubic feet a second. 
In ordinary years this falls away to a very small figure 
during the winter and summer. Two reservoirs have 
been built for the storage of nearly 4,000 million cubic 
feet of water. There are 87 miles of main canal and 
216 of distributaries. These will command an area of 
200,000 acres, and in a drought year it is believed that 
100,000 acres will be irrigated. It is understood that 
there is an excellent site for a third reservoir farther up 
the river, and that an estimate for its construction has 
been submitted. This is all in the right direction. As 
far as finances allow, no water should be allowed to run 
to waste in the Bundelkund rivers. Over and above the 
direct irrigation value of the reservoirs, the indirect effect 
of lakes in raising spring-level and spreading a cooling 
dew is priceless. So far the Dassan has only irrigated 
36,000 acres, but it is understood that the comparatively 
small area is.due to the uncompleted state of the dis- 
tributaries. On account of the construction of extensive 
canal and railway works all over India, and the necessary 
increase of agriculture, labour is now more difficult to find. 
This is, however, a healthy sign in the economic conditions 
of the country, although it causes delay in most desirable 
works. 

The country about Jhansi has long suffered from 
excessive aridity and subsidence of spring-level. To 
remedy this an estimate for the construction of the Pahuj 
and Garhman Canals was submitted in 1906. The first 
estimate amounted to 8 lacs. Forty-six thousand acres 
were commanded by a system of g1 miles of canals. It 
was not hoped to irrigate more than 20,000 acres in the 
year. The system began to work in a small way five 
years ago. In 1914-15 nearly 6,000 acres were irrigated. 
It always takes some years before the Bundelkundi 
cultivator will take full advantage of the facilities for 
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improving his crops, but it is certain that the spread of 
water in this dry tract has a most beneficial effect. 

Over and above these four important works on the 
Betwa, Ken, Dassan, and Pahuj Rivers, Government has 
sanctioned considerable activity in constructing small tanks. 
In the Irrigation Administration Report of the United 
Provinces for the year ending March, 1912, I find a useful 
list cf fifty-four embankments sanctioned, and carried out 
in Bandelkund during the preceding eleven years, The 
largest of these reservoirs was capable of benefiting 4,120 
acres, and the smallest forty-five. The total estimated area 
comprised 20,000 acres. This invaluable work did not 
cease in 1912, as in the report for 1915 I find references to 
fifteen similar works. The beneficial value of these under- 
takings is priceless in the maintenance of spring-level, and 
in preserving the agriculture and the lives of men and their 
herds and flocks. Where the people have the means of 
feeding and watering their cattle, they get very consider- 
able revenue from dairy products, It may be added that 
Government gets no direct return from outlay on their 
tanks, but, as the settlements and measurements of culti- 
vated lands are now quinquennial, the money will come 
‘back eventually. There is another form of agricultural 
improvement which Government has fostered during the 
last decade. It is the construction of field embankments 
under supervision of trained inspectors. Small banks 3 feet 
to 6 feet high are thrown across that side of a field on which 
the drainage escapes. Flanks are added according to the 
necessity of each case. In some conditions it is advisable 
to make quite an important bank which will affect several, 
fields. By means of this arrangement two or three feet of 
water are maintained in small areas during the rains, soak- 
ing the land completely. When tke time for getting in the 
winter crops approaches, the water is allowed to escape, and 
assists in the maturing of rice or sugar crops lower down 
the depression. The improvement to the soaked land is 
immense, and immersion is bound to kill the kans grass, 
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which is the pest of the Bundelkund cultivator. The 
resulting winter crops are always excellent, and are inde- 
pendent of the fall of winter rains. The industry of field 
- embankments is indigenous toBundelkund and Central India. 
In many places it had languished, but it is a satisfaction to 
know that the ready advances to small owners by the 
British Government and Native States has caused a marked 
revival of the custom. It will have an immense éffect in 
stopping denudation, ravines, and eventually violent floods 
in the main rivers. The ‘mischief done by excessive drain- 
age was splendidly described by Sleeman, eighty years ago, 
in the following excellent passage : 

“Tam disposed to think that the most productive parts 
of the surface of Bundelkund, like that of some of the dis- 
tricts of the Nerbudda territories, which repose upon the 
back of the sandstone of the Vindhya chain, is (szc) fast 
flowing off to the sea through the great rivers, which seem 
by degrees to extend the channels of their tributary stream 
into every man’s field, to drain jaway its substance by 
degrees, for the benefit of those who may in some future 
age occupy the islands of their delta. I have often seen a 
valuable estate reduced in value tolalmost nothing in a few 
years by some few antenne—if I may so call them— 
thrown out from the tributary streams of great rivers into 
their richest and deepest soils. Declivities are formed, the 
soil gets nothing from the cultivator but the mechanical aid 
of. the plough; and the more its surface is ploughed and 
cross-ploughed, the more of its substance is washed away 
towards the Bay of Bengal in the Ganges, or the Gulf of 
. Cambay in the Nerbudda. Inthe districts of the Nerbudda 
we often see these black hornblende mortars, in which 
sugar-canes were once pressed by a happy peasantry, now 
standing upon a bare and barren surface of sandstone rock, 
twenty feet above A present surface of the culturable 
lands of the country.” < E | 

From the foregoing words one learns the great impor- 
tance in fostering the industry and guarding against denuda- 
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tions. Officers who superintended famine relief works 
found the field embankments most useful. The money 
was advanced to the owners. It kept them alive, 
and it was thus their interest to see that the labourers 
earned their hire by a full tale of work. In no other 
arrangement for employment of needy people was there 
less chance of waste of money. Advances were also liber- - 
ally made for the sinking of new wells, the deepening of 
old ones, the purchase of seed grain and plough cattle. 
This beneficent action had inestimable effects, and pre- 
vented the people from wandering in drought years. 
Fodder was also imported in large quantities, and this 
power proved the wise action of the construction of railway 
- lines from the famine reserve fund. 

In 1868, when the great drought occurred, there was 
not a single mile of railway in Bundelkund. Now an 
examination of the map shows no less than 400 miles 
of broad gauge. The Bombay-Agra line traverses the 
tract under review from Lalitpur to Datia. 

Then there is a Jhansi-Cawnpcre line tapping the Betwa 
irrigated tract from Punch to Kalpe. There is also the 
Jhansi- Mahoba-Banda-Manickpur line, passing near the 
Dassan and Ken Canal tracts. | 

A fourth line is represented by the newly constructed 
railway running from Cawnpore to Hamirpur, Rath, and 
Jaitpur. When the Dassań Canal irrigation develops, this 
line will obtain very fair traffic. 

The foregoing details regarding irrigation works, railway 
works, and agricultural improvements, demonstrate the fact 
that the Government has done much to protect Bundel- 
kund, but no reference has yet been made to important 
legislative and fiscal measures which were enacted for the 

benefit of the agricultural classes. 
= Fourteen years ago the Bundelkund Alienation Act, and 
the Biindelkund Encumbered Estates Act were passed by 
the local government, and approved by the supreme 
government. From that date no alienation of land by an 
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agriculturist was allowed, except to an agricultural resident 
in Bundelkund. | 

District Courts were not allowed to enforce'a decree for 
the sale of land property. Special Judges were appointed 
to inquire into the debts of proprietors. They had power 
to liquidate mortgages, as far as they were equitable. This 

measure freed the proprietors from their embarrassment 
` and in due time they repaid the Government advances. 
Special facilities were also given ito district officers to 
remit revenue when advisable, and to carry out quinquen- 
nial settlements. 

These measures were received with great gratitude by 
all classes in’ Bundelkund. Even the moneylenders were 
_ well ‘satisfied to get back cash from their embarrassed - 
debtors. The measures were drawn up and carried out 
with a wise and almost parental interest in the welfare of 
the country. Indeed, I think it may well be said that the 
Bundelkund tract cf country is no longer in a precarious 
condition, When rains fail entirely, the people. will no 
doubt undergo some trouble, but, on the other hand, they 
will have done well in the preceding cycle. Thanks to a 
benevolent Government, they will be able to stand the 
stress of a season of drought. ! 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association was held on Monday, May 22, 
1916, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, West- 
minster, at which a lantern lecture was delivered, entitled ‘Famine Pro- 
tection Works in British Bundelkund,” by Henry Marsh, Esq., C.LE., 
M.Lc.& The chair was taken by Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, 6.c.1.5., 
K.C.S.L, 1.8.0., and the following ladies and gentlemen were present: 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle, G.C.B., and Lady Fremantle, 
Sir Arundel T. Arundel, K.c.s.1., Sir Frederick Fryer, K.C.S.1., Sir Frederick 
William Duke, K.c$.1., K.c..E., Sir Krishna G. Gupta, xK.c.s.., Sir 
Frederick S. P. Lely, K.c.1.£., C.S.1., Sir Leslie’ Porter, k.c.s.1., Sir Duncan 
Colvin Baillie, K.c.s.1, Sir Stephen Finney, c.1.£., Sir James Walker, c.Lu., 
Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Daniel and Lady Hamilton, Lady Bayley, 
Mr. J. W. Hose, c.s.1.,and Mrs. Hose, Mr. A. W. Cruickshank, c.s.1., and: 
Mrs. Cruickshank, Mr. C. E. Buckland, C.LE., Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, C.LE., 
Mr. J. C. White, c1e., Mr. H. Kelway Bamber, u.v.o., Mrs. Blaise, 
Mrs. Johnstone, Dr, and. Mrs. Barker, Mr. and Mrs. De-Monte, Mr. F. H. 
Brown, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Miss Haydon, Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, 
Miss Roberts, Mrs. Ameer Ali, Mr. J. J. Mullaly,c.12., Mr. C. W. Odling, 
c.s.1, Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Mr. G. Deuchars, Mrs. White, Mr. J. S. 
Beresford, C.LE Mr. P. W. Marsh, t.c.s., and Miss G. H. Marsh, Mrs. 
Collis, Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr. A. M. Fagan, Miss Burton, Miss Powell, 
Mr. A. Bruce-Joy, Mr. and Mrs. George Milward, Mr. P. J. FitzGibbon, 
Mr. H. R. Cook, Rev. MacInnes, Mr. J. E. Goudge, t.c.s., Mrs. Wickham, 
Mr. C. H. Flemming, Mr. Mohini M. Dhar, Mr. F. P. Marchant, Miss 
A. A. Smith, Mrs. Wigley, Mrs. Haigh, Mr. E. Benedict, Mr. C. B. 
Burlton, Mrs. Richard Rigg, Mrs. McMahon, Mrs. Anderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. R. J. Wilkinson, Mr. Haji, Miss Bradley and friend, Miss Ibert, 
Mr. J. E. Dallas, Miss Blacker, Mr. E. B. Alexander, I.c.s., and Mrs, 
Alexander, Miss E. Fraser Roberts, Miss Eleanor Holmes, Mr. F. C. 
Channing, Mr. and Mrs. Saville, Mrs. McLeod, Mr. T. B. W. Ramsay, 
Mr. J. B. Pennington, and Dr. John Pollen, c.1.£., Hon. Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Henry Marsh, the author cf the paper which is to be read 
to-day. Mr. Marsh, I think, requires no introduction; certainly he requires 
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none to anybody who is acquainted with Indian engineering. He is, 
moreover, specially qualified to deal with the particular subject which he 
has chosen for his theme this afternoon. In order that Mr. Marsh may be 
free to show the slides and maps with which he proposes to illustrate his paper, 
Dr. Pollen has kindly, at his request, consented to read it on his behalf. 

The paper was then read. 

The CHAIRMAN : It will be convenient if the discussion follows imme- 
diately on the lecture, and I will ask Mr. Benedict kindly to address the 
meeting. 

Mr. Ernest Benepicr said he did not know way he was called upon, 
as he was a railway engineer, and his only connection with Bundelkund 
was that he spent two years there on construction ; but the description 
given by the author was quite correct. The country was not a bad one 
in which to live, although it was very hot, for you could sleep outside for 
many months. The only observation he had to make was one he always 
contributed on irrigation papers dealing with India, and that was that those 
beautiful dams, which never seemed to fail, formed ideal foundations for 
road and railway bridges. It seemed absurd to have splendid dams like 
those, and then to have high-level bridges within a few miles, with long 
and high approach embankments, lofty piers to allow of navization, and 
deep foundations, often costing as much as the superstructure ; therefore, 
if you could get a solid foundation like a dam, and a low-level bridge 
with short piers on it, it seemed absurd to put an independent structure 
within a short distance for road and rail purposes, when these could have 
been combined to such advantage all round. Unfortunately, irrigation 
and railways were under different heads; but it did not seem to him to be 
beyond the wit of the Government to put their heads together, so that 
when dams were made they might be used for the three purposes of 
irrigation, roads, and railways. The slides they had seen gave one a very 
good idea of the country, except for a certain want of colour, that colour 
being “yellow.” (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. BERESFORD said they could congratulate Mr. Marsh on the very 
interesting paper he had given them, and for the very realistic slides they 
had seen, which showed that Bundelkund was a country where tne Daylight 
Saving Bill was not required. Engineers out there had a great deal of the 
sun, but they wanted as long a day as possible to do their work in. He 
had been interested in Bundelkund for a long time, for when the project for 
the Ken Canal was being prepared in 1877-78, there was doubt whether 
so high a dam as required could be constructed to stand in a river like the 
Ken, and he was asked to investigate the matter. This investigation 
of the action of falling water proved very interesting, and led to 
the conclusion that the dam would be perfectly safe, provided certain 
precautions were taken, and ever since the procedure then recom- 
mended had been followed in most cases of the kind. People thought 
a rock foundation was imperishable, and of course would resist any 
amount of force, but at the Assouan Dam in Egypt great blocks 
of granite up to 60 tons in weight were washed out bodily, due to slight 
fissures in the solid rock, where now the natural surface is protected by 
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artificial work laid on principles that were evolved in an investigation 
owing its origin to the Ken Canal. He was in charge of the Betwa Canal 
circle when the dam was completed, ani saw the first big flood passing 
over it in August, 1884. It was avery striking sight indeed, as had been 
seen from the slides showing similar floods. Fifteen feet of water passed 
over the crest. There was some anxiety as to what would happen, because 
they kad no very perfect knowledge of the level to which the water might 
rise ; but the force of the great body of water passing over the dam scooped 
out sc deep a trough below that there was a clear drop, and the anxiety 
that was felt vanished. At first, in drawing up these large irrigation 
projects for Bundelkund, the difficulty was to know how much water would 
come down the rivers, and how much water could be stored in years of 
drought, as there was no getting reliable statistics. The Government of 
India asked the Chief Engineer, Colonel Greathed, R.E., for more statistics, 
and he had to point out that they were not in Middlesex. There were only 
a few rain-gauge stations, and no details as regards the depth of the water 
in the dryseason. The only record they could get of one river at a certain 
crossing was from a Deputy Magistrate, who said that in the dry year 
of 1867 or 1868, on a particular date, the water came up to the girths of 
his harse. That was all the information they could obtain; they did not 
know how wide the stream was then or anything as to the current. When 
the question of storage had to be consider2d, the thousands of millions of 
cubic feet given for the different canals made it difficult to grasp the 
quantities really involved. Nearly twenty years ago, he introduced a new 
unit in the Panjab, which for irrigation purposes was far more practical and 
useful than the cubic foot—that was the “foot-acre,” or the quantity of 
water which would cover an acre to a depth of one foot (1,000,000 cubic 
feet being equal to 23 foot-acres, a figure easily remembered). The 
Americans took to the idea, and now in all their reservoirs for irrigation 
give the quantities stored in acre-feet. If they took the figures for the 
Betwa Reservoir of 6,500 million cubic feet, under this schemeit would be 
144,000 foot-acres—z.¢., the water stored would cover 144,000 acres to one 
foot in depth. Those figures would appeal to everyone. In the old tanks 
in Bundelkund, the storage allowance usually made, including loss by 
evaporation, etc., was 150,000 cubic feet, or about 3% foot-acres per acre 
of land to be irrigated. In that way one got a grip of the figures and 
what they meant. The figure of 4,000 million cubic feet in the Ken 
Reservoir meant that the water in storage would cover 92,000 acres to a 
depth of a foot. Even engineers had difficulty in always realizing or 
remembering what such huge figures as these millions of cubic feet worked 
out to on the ground. 

With regard to the question which was raised by the previous speaker 
as to the irrigation department being stupid in not utilizing the dams for 
railway bridges, etc., in the particular case of the Betwa Dam the railway 
crossed on more favourable ground some way up, and it would have 
been inconvenient to have brought the railway to where the dam is. He 
remembered marching from Cawnpore to the site of the Ken Dam near 
Banda in 1882, and the price of grain was a matter of some interest ; they 
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found that as they marched, and the lead to Cawnpore increased, prices 
had a marked tendency to fall, coming to just half as much beyond Banda 
as at Cawnpore. Now, after the railways had come in, the prices were 
very much the same there as they were at Cawnpore. That alone was 
a great benefit to all connected with land. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Duncan C. BAILLIE said there were a couple of projects which had 
come into being since Mr. Marsh’s time he would like to mention. A good 
deal had been done recently in the construction of small irrigation works in 
Bundelkund, but there was great difficulty in carrying them through owing to 
the multiplicity oflandowners. It was necessary to get everyone concerned 
to agree, and there was apt to be opposition to schemes on the part of one 
or other of the co-sharers. The Government, however, had now taken 
power by legislation to draw up projects for the construction of improve- 
ments to be carried out at the expense of the zemindars when half the 
number of landowners interested asked for them. This would greatly 
facilitate the construction of improvements in the near future, and the 
fact that the projects would be examined by irrigation engineers would 
result in money not being thrown away. As the lecturer had told them, 
a very large proportion of the area of country along the Jumna was 
ravined, and the ravines were constantly extending. The ravines were at 
present yielding absolutely the minimum possible benefit to those who 
owned them. In a normal year they gave a very scanty grass crop, and 
in a famine year they were absolutely bare. The goats which were grazed 
in large numbers everywhere prevented attempts at afforestation. It has, 
however, been proved by experiment that these ravine areas could be 
made far more productive—that they can even in famine years give a good 
crop of grass, and that acacia plantations of considerable value could be 
grown. He remembered visiting a reserve near Kalpi during a year of 
drought. The area outside the fence was absolutely bare; yet the grass 
in the preserved area brought in a return of 3 rupees an acre. The 
Government were anxious to introduce an extensive system of conserva- 
tion and afforestation; but the opposition of the zemindars had been 
great, and it was necessary to proceed by way of experiment on a scale 
considerably larger than has been so far attempted. An area of 30,000 acres 
of ravine land has been taken under Government management and divided 
into working blocks. One block at a time ts reserved from all grazing for 
a series of years whilst the grass strengthens itself. Goats are rigorously 
excluded, and a growth of young acacias is promoted. It is hoped that 
in this period grasses of the better kinds would have got a good hold. 
A considerable number of small embankments are made in order to 
decrease erosion and hold up water to percolate through and give moisture 
at the lower levels. A second period of restricted grazing follows, whilst 
in the third period which ends the cycle the use of the block is unrestricted. 
These methods if successful appeared likely to stop further erosion, as well 
as to produce from the already eroded area a.return greatly in excess of 
that now obtained. 

Mr. J. W. Hose said: Mr. Marsh’s lucid description might perhaps be 
supplemented by a few notes showing how in a period of stress the effect 
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of a protective water-supply really works. The most recent drought came ~ 
in 1913. Consequently the early months of 1914 were months of trial. 
The area affected included not only the Jhansi division, but some districts 
of Allahabad, in particular Etawah, four districts of Agra, especially Agra 
and Muttra, and a large part of Rohilkand. There was, practically speak- 
ing, no demand for the provision of works. Agricultural labour pro- 
ceeded without a break. The-tenants of land were hard pushed, and 
some aged poor in villages who could not work received gratuitous relief. 
Fodder was extremely scarce; grass was brought from all the Government 
forests of the provinces, and special low rates were charged on railways for 
the carriage of bhusa and grass. I have no note of the expenditure in the 
United Provinces before April, 1914. It was not very large. The total 
expenditure on relief during the financial year 1914-15 was 55.30 lakhs 
(£370,000), out of which £,138,000 was spent on fodder. The action 
taken was most useful; but the system adopted was very expensive, and 
in the opinion of many officers a more effective one might have been 
worked at a lower cost. The inquiries made showed that, notwithstanding 
the sacrifice of many of the more useless animals in the slaughterhouses, 
the stock of plough and well cattle at the end of 1914 was well maintained. 
In contrast with the experience of earlier famines, the cultivated area had 
already returned to the normal in the winter of 1914-15. 

The method by which agriculturists were enabled to use the supplies of 
` water and fodder and to pay their labourers was the large extension of the 
system of takavi advances. In the year beginning October 1, 1913, the 
advances made in the United Provinces were £ 1,380,000, of which nearly 
4,290,000 were for improvements, mainly wells and embankments. At’ 
the end of that year the total outstanding was 41,650,000, a sum equal 
to 38 per cent. of the land revenue of the province. In the Jhansi division 
itself the loans out at the beginning of that year were 459,000, and those 
made during the year were £240,000 ; of these advances £111,000 were 
for improvements. One may say that in that year each person, old 
and young, man and woman, in the Jhansi division, borrowed 1 -rupee 
iI anas from the Government. These liberal assistances made it possible 
for the cultivators to keep themselves and their labourers employed, and, 
notwithstanding the large reduction of the cultivated area, the additional 
labour needed on it provided work for almost all that wanted it. 

The loans were not gifts in disguise. They are being recovered even 
more rapidly than was anticipated. It was estimated that in the financial 
year 1915-16 the collections of principal would be £130,000 for the 
province. But the revised estimate towards the close of the year placed 
them at £157,000. 

On one other point arising from the paper a few notes might be of 
use—viz., the reclamation of ravines. An afforestation officer was appointed 
in the end of 1912 to take over some small babul forests and plantations 
in the Jalaun and Hamirpur districts, and to continue and extend experi- 
ments in getting trees and grass to grow on waste land. This officer set 
about his task with great energy. By the following August he had definitely 
reported, after examining the ravines in Jhansi, Hamipur, and Etawah, that 
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it was urgently necessary to put them under vegetation to prevent further 
denudation and erosion, and that all the ravine land he had seen .could 
be made to grow grass and trees. The Government were not able to 
launch out at once into the large measures he proposed, one principal 
reason being the fact that the land was all owned. But a beginning was 
made in Etawah, where the owners of 26,000 acres applied that their 
` ravine land should be taken over and afforested, the eventual profits to go 
to them. Embankments were made in these areas as famine works early 
in 1914, and by January, 1915, a specia. European forest officer had 
been obtained and appointed to the charge, the Settlement officer was 
demarcating the land, and estimates for staff and buildings had been 
made. . 

For the remaining areas an agricultural officer had been deputed to 
make an examination along with the afforestation officer, and to formulate 
proposals. It was not quite clear which system of management was in the 
mind of the Government. In a darbar speech at Jhansi the Lieutenant- 
Governor held up the Etawah arrangement as a model to follow. But 
a published resolution rather favoured the plan of leaving action to 
landowners and confining Government action to advice and assistance. 
However, this want of clearness did not prevent the submission in April, 
1915, of a very practical report. It recommended that works should be 
undertaken along the Dassan and Betwa Rivers in Bundelkund, and 
along the Jamna and Chambal Rivers in the Bah Tahsil of the Agra 
district. That report has been published, but not any orders. The 
undertaking is one that lies on the borderland between the agricultural 
department and the forest department, ard questions of agency may need 
consideration. But it is to be hoped that effective action may not be 
delayed, 

Mr. ALEXANDER said that his knorledge of Bundelkund was of a 
period of nearly twenty years ago. There was then a railway down to 
Jhansi from Cawnpore via Kalpi, but none via Hamirpur. One cold 
weather in camp, marching across the Hamirpur district, owing to heavy 
rains, the country became impassable, and he and those with him ran 
seriously short of food. In a country “ike that the new railways would 
be of immense advantage. With rega-d to the question of irrigation, 
none of those canals were then in existence except a portion of the 
Betwa Canal, and there was little well-irrigation. There was an immense 
quantity of kans grass, and it would be very interesting to know what 
effect irrigation had had in reducing it. With regard to the transfer of 
land, there being then no Act to prevent alienation, the moneylenders 
might have taken over nearly the whcle if it had been worth while to 
do so, and the zemindars often said: “Don’t reduce the revenue 
whatever you do, otherwise the moneylender will take away our land.” 
To avoid this, arrangements were mace for Government to hold direct 
a great many of the villages for errears of revenue, allowing the 
zemindars to retain sufficient land in their own cultivation to live on. 
He fully realized the enormous improvements which had been effected 
by the irrigation schemes and by the extension of the railways, and he 
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was very glad to have had an opportunity of hearing Mr. Marsh’s very 
interesting lecture. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, after listening to Mr. Marsh’s 
very instructive lecture and to the exceedingly useful discussion which 
followed it—all the more useful because those who have taken part in 
it are possessed of special knowledge of either irrigation or of Bundel- 
kund—I feel that there is very little left for me to say; especially as 
my personal knowledge of Bundelkund is practically confined to the 
‘Native States, which bave been very little touched by these schemes. 
At the same time there can be no doubt that they have greatly 
benefited the Native States, and it is to be hoped they will benefit 
them still more. I think there is every reason to anticipate that the larger 
works which have been taken up by the British Government will serve 
as an example to the darbars. One very big scheme has been worked 
out by Mr. Marsh for the protection of the large area between the 
Pahuj and the Sindh Rivers. This is known as the Sindh River 
Irrigaticn Project. It is calculated to do a great deal of good, and I 
have taken a few notes from his report on the subject which show 
its scope and intention. The scheme itself comprises a canal of 68 miles and 
a branch canal of 27 miles; reservoirs covering an area of 22°50 square miles, 
‘and 435 miles of minor chanels and distributaries. It commands an 
area of g60 square miles, of which 490 are arable. Further, it will 
raise the water-level, and will. improve the general prosperity of the 
ryot all over the place. ‘The total cost is estimated at a little over 
93 lakhs of rupees, and the scheme is expected to yield a direct return 
of over 4 lakhs, which will cover the interest charges and the cost of 
maintenance. This takes no account of the indirect material return in 
the shape of fresh land brought under cultivation, the raising of the 
water-level, cultivation, and the consequent reduction of famine expen- 
diture, etc. It is clear, therefore, that the scheme, if properly taken 
up, will pay indirectly, and it is very much to be hoped that the 
darbars will realize its great importance to them. Why they have not done 
so already I do not know, but I hope that the sense of this meeting 
will reach them, and that they will be prepared to embark upon it, to 
the great benefit of the States and their subjects. (Hear, hear.) 

-I notice one important omission in Mr. Marsh’s paper. He has no- 
where meationed his own share in the works he has described. Many 
of those present were better qualified than I am to judge what that 
share is, as they had worked with him, whereas he himself ‘had, unfor- 
tunately, left for Central India when his work in Bundelkund was half 
finished. Amongst these were Mr. M. Nethersole, c.s.1., and Mr. G. T., 
Barlow, c.1.E. There was one other gentleman who deserved special 
mention, and that was the Indian gentleman Khan Bahadur Sayyed Taffier 
Hosain, who did very valuable work in connection with the Bundel- 
kund canals. In conclusion, I would ask you all to join me in 
thanking Mr. Marsh very heartily for his lecture. (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) 

The LECTURER, in reply, said that he had noted Mr, Benedict’s 
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suggestion about utilizing masonry dams for foundations of bridges. In 
the case of the Dassan headworks, the Political Agent asked Govern- 
ment to provide a bridge over the dam for the Nowgong Road. The 
request was duly dealt with, and considerable trouble entailed in altering 
the original designs. The result was, however, discouraging, as the cost 
proved quite too much in view of the advantages that were to be 
obtained! Moreover, the works were uselessly delayed for six months or 
more. Mr. Marsh said that he was much obliged to the Chairman for ' 
his complimentary speech, and to the meeting for the patient way in — 
which they had. listened to the lecture. His thanks were also due to 
Mr. Beresford, Sir Duncan Baillie, Mr. Hose, and Mr. Alexander, for 
the kind part they had taken in the discussion. He was much indebted 
to Dr. Pollen for the excellent way in which he read the paper. 

Sir ARUNDEL ARUNDEL, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Lecturer, said he wished ‘first to express the acknow- 
ledgments of the Association to the Institution of Civil Engineers for 
their kindness in allowing them to occupy that magnificent hall for their 
meeting. He thought that both the Chairman and the Lecturer had 
had the great good-fortune of great duties as their life’s work. It was 
said the man who made two blades of grass grow where there was only 
one before was a benefactor to the race. What of the work of Mr. 
Marsh, who had brought acres by the hundred thousand under irrigation, 
had destroyed the enemy—-famine—over a wide country, and had pro- 
vided means of food for millions? What a retrospect for the rest of 
his life! With regard to the Chairman, he had been so fortunate as 
to be the first ruler of an entirely new province in India, “a kingdom 
wherein to rule and create,” dnd after a successful ‘and beneficent rule 
of five years had returned home, and was good enough to find time from 
the duties of the India Council to preside over the meeting. . 

The proposal on being seconded and put to the meeting was carried 
unanimously. ) 

The Chairman suitably replied, and the proceedings then terminated. 
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THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ AQVANCE IN INDIAN 
RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT 


By H. Ketway-Bampser, M.V.O. 


-1. My object in preparing this paper has been threefold : 
First. to give, in the time at my disposal, some idea of 
the wonderful strides made in India during the past thirty- 
five vears in the provision of facilities for railway travel ° 
and transport. Secondly, to attempt to forecast prospective 
progress in the near future. Thirdly, to indicate something 
of the credit due to Indian workmen in contributing to the 
success of this development with special reference to 
rolling stock. 

2. My paper is necessarily somewhat technical, and D 
have to deal with diagrams and figures. 
= 3. We are on the eve of great development in manu- 

facturing industries in India. 

Hitherto the population has been almost exclusively 
agricultural, and the revenue derived from land is at once 
the oldest and most important source of income in the 
finances of India. . 

For the year 1913-14 it was estimated at 420,500,000: 
or 36 per cent. of the total net revenue (£57,000,000) of 
the country. | 

4. Factory workers in India have in the past been 
transient birds of passage, constantly returning to the land ; 
but the next ten years should witness a widespread exten- 
sion of manufacturing industries and the creation of a more 
permanent class of operatives. 
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5. In this development railways will play an all-important 
part,‘ and even now the-eopen lines of the country afford 
employment to 600,030 persons, of whom approximately 
8,000 are Europeans, 10,000 Anglo-Indians, and 582,000 
Indians. | 

6. The area of niai is about 1,803,000 square miles, or 
— one-seventh that of the entire British Empire. 

. Its population at the end of March, 1915, based upon 

: Pe returns of the Fourth General Census taken in IQII, 

was approximately 324,000,000, or just under 180 persons 
per square mile. 

8. The existing ‘system “of. railway communication in 
India dates from the administration of Lord Dalhousie 
(1848-1856), and the first line was projected in 1843 by 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, the founder of the East Indian 
Railway Company, who advocated the construction of the 
East Indian line almost along the route it now traverses. 

9. Bombay City saw the first sod turned in 1850, and 
the first length of railway in India, from Bombay to Thana 
(21 miles), on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, was 
opened through on Aoril 18, 1853. 

10. By 1871 Bombay was in direct communication with 
the sister cities of Calcutta and Madras. 

11. Indian railways are of the four gauges—viz. : 

5 feet 5 inches, or broad gauge. 
3 feet 32 inches, or metre gauge. 


2 feet 5 inches 


aoet \ narrow gauges, 


12. At the end of the year 1871 the length of railways 
open for traffic was 5,974 miles, of which 5,055 were of the 
broad gauge, and 19 of the then recently introduced metre 
gauge systems. : 

13. The increase in open mileage from that date until 
the end of the year 1914-15 can be seen on the diagram 
(Fig. 1), and it will ke observed that for the past quarter 
of a century the construction of metre gauge lines (marked 
“ C”), now forming 47°25 per cent. of the total open mileage 
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of all gauges (marked “ A”), has kept pace with that of the 
broad gauge (marked “ B”), and that the mileage of light 
lines, 2 feet 6 inches and 2 feet gauges (marked “ D”), 
acting as feeders to the broad gauge, has of recent years 
made considerable progress. 

14. At the close of the official year ended March 31, 
1915, the total. additional mileage under construction, or 
sanctioned for construction, was— ° / 


Gauge, Mileage. 


Feet. Inches. 
784 
3 764. 
609 
7 . 


2,232 





~~ 


15. During the period under consideration, the length 
of open mileage has increased from 1 mile per 29,300 
people in 1880, to 1 mile per 9,182 in 1914-15. 

16, The capital expended on the construction of railways 
in India amounted at the end of the year 1914-15 to about 
£ 384,000,000. 

17. In 1908 the ‘‘ Mackay” Commission recommended 
a capital expenditure during the ensuing eight years of 
£ 100,000,000, or an average of 412,500,000 per annum, 
on lines in which the State was financially interested. 

For the five and a quarter years ended March 31, 1915, 
the total capital expenditure on all Indian railways amounted 
to about 471,046,000, or an average of 413,500,000. 
per annum. 

_ For the year 1915-16, as a necessary consequence ot 
the war, it has been greatly curtailed. 

18. The gross earnings of all Indian railways amounted 
in 1914-15 to £40,280,000, compared with 442,390,000 in 
1913-14, and, as will be seen (Fig. 2), have practically 
doubled since the year 1900. . 
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19. For the year 1914-15 the coaching receipts of all 
Indian railways amounted to about 35 per cent. of the total 


gross earnings, compared with 26 per cent. for 1880. 
It will be observed that the addition of figures shown at 


B and C (Fig. 2) for respective years do not amount to the 
totals shown at A; the difference represents income from 


sources other than coaching and goods traffic. 


20. The gross earnings per mile open per week for the 


thirty-four and a quarter years 1881-1914-15 (Fig. 3) have 


averaged— 
Period. Rs. 
1881-1890 2748 
r89I—rgo0 — | 251°4 
1QOI-—IgIO 2846 
' IQTI~IQ14-15 341°8 


21. On the same basis the average working expenses 
(Fig. 4) have ranged between 47'4 per cent. and 51°87 per 
cent., the speed of trains, the general introduction of vacuum 
brakes for goods wagons, and other present-day require- 
ments, adding considerably to the cost of working. 





22. The average net returns on the total capital expended 
on Indian railways have, as the following figures show, 
risen during the past thirty-five years from 4°31 per cent. 
for the decade 1871-1880, to 6'04 per cent. for the four and 


a quarter years IQLI-IQI4-15: 












Period. Net Returns. 















Per Cent, 
1871-1880 4°31 
1881-1890 5°26 
1891—1900 5'26 
IQOI~IgQIO 5°40 






IQII-IQI4-15 6°04 









23. For the first time in the history of railways in India, 
the returns for the year 1900 yielded to the State a surplus 


of revenue over expenditure. 
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24. Since that date the annual surplus, excluding annuity 
payments representing redemption of capital, has averaged— 


Period. Average Annual Surplus. 


E 
1901—1005 1,686,500 
1906~I1g10 1,866,000 
IQII~IQI4-15 4,851,000 ` 





25. Approximately, the average capital cost per fully 
equipped mile of open line of all gauges has been— 










Gauge, 








Approximate Cost per Mile. 


Feet, Inches, 





Rs, 
5 6 1,86,000 12,400 
3 33 90,000 6,000 * 
2 6 56,000 3,730 
2 37,000 2,479 ` 





Roughly, the capital cost per mile of metre gauge lines 
in India has been half, and of 2 feet-6 inches gauge lines 
considerably less than one-third that of the broad gauge 
systems, 

26. The increase in population and in number of 
passengers carried on Indian railways is shown in ‘Fig. 5, 
from which it will be seen that the increase in the number 
of passengers carried during the past fourteen and a quarter 
years (1901-1914-15) has amounted to 166 per cent., the 
average annual addition being nearly 2,000,000 persons. 

27, If this rate of expansion continues for the next ten 
years, about 700,000,000 passengers will have to be carried 
during the year 1925-26, and it must be remembered that 
at present the number of railway journeys per head of 
population works out at only 1°41 per annum. 

2&. This compares with about 1°24 passengers per head 
of population (173,000,000) for the entire Russian Empire, 
and 27°14 for Great Britain with a population of 45,250,000. 
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29. The weight of goods lifted since 1880 has increased 
more than fivefold. and amounted in 1914-15 to 81,000,000 

tons, of which approximately 18,500,000 tons, or 22°75 per 
cent., was coal (Fig. 6). 

The average distance over which each ton of goods was 
carried during ‘that year was 188'1 miles, the average 
charge per ton per mile being 4°43 pies, or 0°373 pence. 

30. If the present rate of progress is maintained, the 
volume of traffic to be dealt with ten years hence will be 
about 110,000,000 tons, or nearly 36 per cent. a than 
at present. . 

31. Speaking generally, the power of mail and passenger 
locomotives has increased since 1900 by 26 per cent. on 
the broad and by about 80 per cent. on the metre gauge 
systems. 

The maximum tractive effort exerted by modern , Indian 
broad, metre, and 2 feet 6 inches gauge mail and passenger 
engines, at 90 per cent. full boiler pressure, is 20, 500, 
16,700, and 14,800 pounds respectively. 

32. The power of goods locomotives has similarly in- 
creased, modern engines of the three gauges exerting a 
tractive effort of 30.000, 21,200, and 19,500 pounds respec- 
tively at 90 per cent. of full boiler pressure. 

33. Per foot of zauge, the maximum tractive effort in 
pounds compares tkus : 


Gauge. Passenger Engines, Goods Engines, 
N ? 
Feet; Inches. Lbs. Lbs, 
5 6 3:727 5:454 
i 3 33 5,087 6,457 
2 6 5,900 7,800 





34. The maximum weight of main line passenver trains 
is approximately 409 tons on the broad, 300 on metre, and 
260 on 2 feet 6 inches gauge lines. 

Similarly for goods and mineral traffic the maximum 
weights are about =,600, 1,000, and 300 respectively, the 
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latter being largely restricted by the heavy grades to be 
negotiated. 

35. The mileage run and work done by locomotives on 
one of the principal broad gauge systems (Fig. 7) increased 
during the past twenty-four years from-34,000 to 37,400 
miles, or by 10 per cent. for passenger engines, and for 
goods engines from 18,000 to 27,150 miles, or by nearly 
51 per cent.; while the average work done by goods and 
passenger engines, as represented by the total ton mileage 
hauled, has, as will be seen, increased during the same 
period from 7,900,000 to 11,450,000 ton mile’, or by about: 
45 per cent. | 

36. The coal consumed by the locomotives on this system 
(Fig. 8) has decreased from 162°5 pounds per 1,000 gross 
ton miles to 13561 pounds, or by almost 20 per cent., 
while the consumption per train mile has increased from 
63'8 to 75°02 pounds, or by about 17°5 per cent. 

37. The lowest. average cost of hauling one passenger 
one mile on Indian railways (Fig. 9) is at present about 
ged. on broad and metre and d. on narrow gauge lines. 

38. The lowest average cost of hauling a ton of goods 
one mile (Fig. 10) is at present about 4d. on the broad, 
id. on metre, and a little over 4d. on narrow gauge lines. 

39. As has been stated e in this paper, 458,000,000 
people travelled by rail in India during the year 1914-15, 
and of these more than go per cent. used the third class, 
their fares contributing by far the greater part of the total 
coaching earnings, which for aide amounted to about 
4 14,000,000. 

40. The average length of journey is about 36 miles, 
which is equal to that from London to Reading. 

The passengers are carried at an average rate of 5 miles 
for 1d., so that the fare for that distance is about 74d. 

41. In view of the importance of these passengers, | 
propose to confine my remarks on the development of 
public coaching vehicles to the carriages used by them on 
broad gauge systems. 
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42. Until 1902 the general internal arrangement of third 
class carriages, most of which were four-wheeled, with a 
length’ of 27 feet 6 inches, was that, shown in Fig. I1, 
they seated 60 persons. | 

43. Each carriage was divided into six cross compart- 
ments, separated by open partitions formed by round iron 
bars arranged vertically. — ; 

44. Each compartment seated 10 persons, no lavatory 
accommodation was provided, and the openings in the 
doors and windows were fitted with - wooden panelled 
shutters. 

45. The doors of these carriages, it will\ be observed, 
opened outwards, and large numbers were broken off by 
striking other open doors of passing trains on kroad gauge 
lines, owing to the distance between the centre of tracks 
| (12 feet) being insufficient to allow two op a doors 
(measuring 13 feet across) to clear one another. N, 

46.’ In order to overcome the trouble and expense ‘caused 
by this defect, which increased with every carriage added, 
the lecturer in 1902, when Superintendent of Rolling Stock 
on the East Indian Railway, built some experimental coaches. 
with doors opening inwards, and with seats arranged 
longitudinally. 

47. These carriages, the general internal arrangement of 

which is shown in Fig. 12, were equipped with lavatories, 
and with upper benches used for the storage of personal 
luggage, also as sleeping berths. 
. 48. The body-sides and roofs were lined with asbestos 
sheeting of great heat-resisting power; the doors and 
windows were fitted with glass and venetian frames; the 
amount of cubic space per passenger was 45 per cent. 
greater than that of the carriages they replaced; they were 
very commodious and well ventilated, and are greatly 
appreciated by the public. _ 

49. Carriages of this new type were rapidly adopted as 
standard almost throughout India. 

50. These modifications made it possible to build the 
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carriages of the broad gauge Royal train to an overall 
length of 72 feet per coach, compared with the previous 
maximum of 58 feet 6 inches, and also subsequently enabled 
the seating, and therefore the revenue-earning, capacity of 
third class carriages (Fig. 13) to be increased from 104 to 
126, or 21 per cent., and the dead weight of coach per 
passenger to be decreased by 5 per cent. 

s1. Generally, it may be said that on Indian railways the 
weight of up-to-date third class bogie carriages equipped 
with vacuum brakes, and with gas or electric light installa- 
tions, works out at + ton per passenger. — 

52. L[here are, however, notable instances on narrow 
gauge systems in which the weight of very excellent third 
class coaches is considerably less than 4 ton per passenger. 

53. Formerly the bodies of all Indian coaching vehicles 
were constructed of ‘teak, but recently the prohibitive price 
of that timber has necessitated the use of steel, which, with 
effective heat-resisting linings, has proved a thoroughly 
suitable substitute. 

_ 54. Photographs of carriages constructed in this manner 
in service on Indian and Egyptian railways are shown in 
Figs. 14 and 15. PERS A 

55. The distance run by through trains on Indian broad 
gauge railway trunk lines is very great and the speed, as 
the following examples show, comparatively high : 


Journey. | Hours (Running).| Speed per Hour. 


Calcutta-Peshawar 
Calcutta-Bombay 
Calcutta-Madras 
Calcutta-Kalka 
Bombay-Madras 


Photographs of third class carriages in use.on these services 
are shown in Figs. 16, 17, 18, and 19. 

56. As has already been stated, agriculture is by far the 
most important occupation of the people of India, conse- 
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„on this system has increased by nearly 16 per cent., the load 
of a loaded wagon per mile over 27 per cent., the average 
load of a wagon, loaded and empty, per mile, by over 
II per cent. 

63. From Fig. 25, which further illustrates work done by 
wagons on the same system, it will be observed that since 
1901 the average mileage run per wagon has increased 
by over 13 per cent., the freight-ton mileage by 16 per 
cent., while the cost of hauling one ton one mile has during 
the same period decreased by exactly 31 per cent. 

64. Owing to the restriction in width of carriage and 
wagon bodies, for reasons already given, it has not been 
possible to take full advantage of the facilities which the 
broad gauge would otherwise afford. | | 

65. A study of the relation of various gauges to the 
inside body width of wagons in use thereon will illus- 
trate this. 7 Si 


+ aa 


Gauge of Railway. | Inside Body Width. Pe haem | Remarks, 


Feet. Inches. | Feet. Inches. 
1'697 to r 
2'000 tO I 
2239803. 
2°438 tor 
2'533 tO I 


66. In other countries, where it was desired to make full 
use of the available width, wagons have been constructed 
in the manner shown in Fig, 26, the special form of body- 
Side, enabling the inside width to be increased by from 
5 to 6 per cent. i 
67. Unless some means of increasing the cross section 
and so the cubical capacity of broad gauge wagons is found, 
either by lowering the floor level or raising the height of 
the roof, or both, as suggested in Fig. 27, thus enabling 
another tier of sacks of grain, etc., to be loaded, the present 
sixteen tons gross axle load will probably remain the maxi- 
mum for grain-carrying wagons on broad gauge systems. 
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68. During the year 1914-15, 16,500,000 tons of coal 
were mined in India, of which, as you will see from Fig. 28, 
nearly 5,000,000 tons were consumed by locomotives on 
Indian railways. 

69. Of the sixteen and a_ half million tons, about 
15,000,000 were raised from collieries in the provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, and loaded into broad gauge 
wagons. 

70, The carrying capacity of these vehicles ranged from 
12°5 to 23°25 tons (Fig. 29, A to C), and for the year 
1914-15 it averaged about 17°0 tons (Fig. 29, B). 

, 1. The average number of 17‘0 ton wagon loads required 
to remove the whole output of coal from these provinces 
for that year was therefore approximately 880,000. 

72. Had only wagons of 23°5 tons capacity been. used, 
the number of loads would have been reduced by 26°6 per 
cent. to 644,165. ` 

73. It is quite possible, within existing standard dimen- 
sions of wagon height and width, to construct broad gauge 
four-wheeled wagons (Fig. 29, D) to carry thirty, and 
bogie wagons (Fig. 30, C) sixty tons, for a twenty tons 
gross axle load. 

74. The number of such wagon loads required to remove 
the whole 15,000,000 tons output would be about 500,000 
for four-wheeled, and 250,000 for bogie wagons respectively. 

75. Summarizing these figures we have— 


Capacity of Wagons. | Number of Loads.| Improvement. 


Per Cent. 
880,000 | — 
645,165 | 26°6 
500,000 43°2 
250,000 | 71°6 


76. This affords an excellent example of the extra- 
ordinary and beneficial results attending the use of wagons 
of the highest capacity compatible with the class of- traffic 
dealt with. 
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77- This has long since been recognized on South 
African railways of 3 feet 6 inches gauge, on which the 
maximum permissible load per pair of wheels on rail is 
16° tons, and the carrying capacity of coal wagons 
(Fig. 30, A and B), is 100,000 lbs., or 44°64 tons, with a 
ratio of 1:2°45 for dead weight to carrying capacity, and a 
percentage as high as 71 for paying to gross weight. 

78. Photographs of such high-capacity, high-sided and 
self-discharging wagons as used for the conveyance of coal 
under heavy working conditions of grade and curve on 
South African railways, are shown in Figs. 31 and 32 
respectively. 

79. Want of time precludes reference to similar all round 
Progress on metre and narrow ‘gauge systems. As an 
instance, however, of good work done on the latter, mention 
may be made of the Barsi Light Railway (2 feet 6 inches 
gauge) which during the year 1914-15 on a length of 116 
miles, carried nearly 1,000,000 passengers and about 
150,000 tons of goods. 7 

It cost on an average about £3,990 per mile to construct 
and equip ; the net returns for the year yielded a dividend 
of 8 percent. | 

80. It only remains for me to show you pictures of the 
broad gauge Royal train constructed in India, in 1903, 
entirely by Indian workmen under European supervision. 

$1. It was composed of ten bogie coaches, and weighed 
450 tons ; its total length over carriages was 700 feet. 

82. It was used by their Majesties when they visited 
India during the cold weather of 1905-06, and again on the 
occasion of the Coronation Durbar; from the pictures 
Figs. 33-39 showing the carriages as redecorated for the 
Durbar, I think you will agree that the Indian craftsman 
is capable of producing work of the highest quality. 

83. Many of these entered the works as labourers, and, 
after a few months’ progressive training, were well able 
to manipulate high-speed machinery of the most up-to-date 
character. 
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84. Sixteen years’ experience in close contact with Indian 
workmen (Fig. 40) has afforded me ample opportunity of 
learning to appreciate their many steiling good qualities, 
and of realizing that having once won;their confidence, there 
are no better or more faithful friends. ~ 

85. In concluding this rapid survey of so much progress 
I cannot refrain from referring to the most valuable work 
done. by those gentlemen in London who, since the very 

‘initiation of railways in the East, have. filled the position of 
Consulting and Inspecting Engineers. to the Government 
of India and to individual Companies. 

86. It is largely due to them that the quality and efficiency 
of rolling stock and of all other railway material sent from 
this country to India has throughout maintained so high a 
standard. 


n 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association was held on Monday, 
June 19, 1916, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W., at which a Lantern Lecture was — 
delivered by Mr. Herbert Kelway-Bamber, m.v.o. on “ Thirty-Five . 
Years’ Advance in Indian Railway Development.” The Right 
Hon. Lord Redy, K.T., G.CS.L, G.CLE, occupied the chair, and the 


. following ladies and gentlemen were present: Sir William Wed- 


derburn, Bart, Sir Krishna G. Gupta, &.cs.1, Sir F. C. Gates, 
K.CLE., C.S.L, Sir Frederick S. P. Lely, K.CLE, cs.1., Sir Guilford L. 
Molesworth, K.C.L.E., Sir Bradford Leslie, Kc1Ee, Sir Mancherjee- 
Bhownageree, K.c.LE., Sir Daniel M. Hamilton, Sir William Ovens 
Clark, Sir Stephen Finney, cre, Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, cs.1, 
Colonel C. E. Yate, c.s., M.P, Lieut.-General F. H. Tyrrell, Mr.’ 
Owen Dunn, Mr. Duncan Irvine, c.s, Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. C. E.` Buckland, c1z, Mr. Carkeet James, Mr. W. 
Coldstream, Mr. K. D. Hormusji, Mr. W. B. Tripp, Mr. E. J. 
Edwardes, Rev. W. L. Broadbent, Miss Vertue, Syed Erfan Ali, 
Mr. Philip Cox, Mr. J. Khanna, Mr. Davidson Keith, Mr. M. A. 
Aziz, Mr. N. C. Sen, Dr. and Mrs. Barker, Miss Rising, Miss 
Spence: Mr. A. Finkelstein Litvinoff, Mrs. Nash, Rev. Dr. Cogan, 


Mrs. White, Mrs. Floyd, Mrs. Theophilus Salway, Mr. Haji, Mrs. 


Ward, Miss Tethly, Mrs. Phillipowsky, Mr. Howard, Miss 
F. Ë. Burns, Mr. E. H. Tabak, Mr. E. Benedict, Mr. G. 
Ritchie, Mrs. Collis, Major Coghlan, Miss Burton, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Tate, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Khayer, Mr. and Mrs. Knapp, Mr. and Mrs.. 
McKenzie, Mr. T. B. W. Ramsay, Mrs. McLeod, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hitchcock, Mr. Newman, Dr. and Mrs. Leon, Mr. A. de Potier, 
Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, Mr. F. C. Channing, Mr. Jas. T. Jarvis, 
M.INST.C.E, Mr. Granville Miles, Mr. Dallas, Mr. H. H. Molesworth, 
Miss Gearon, Mr. E. Heysham, Mr. Worthington, Mr. H. R. Cook, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kennier-Tarte, Mr. Gayatonde, Miss E. M. Privet, 
Mr. K. S. Sanhta, Mr. R. Gupte, Mr. W. R. Pandit, Miss Ashworth, 
Dr. Slater, Mrs. MacGregor, Miss Blackmoor, Mr. Earle, Mr. 
Calthrop, Mr. Mohamed Ishag, Miss Hollward, Mr. H. Michell 


Whittey, Lady Kensington, Dr. Prankerd, Mr. W. Frank, Mr. 
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| Selean, Mr. G. B. Hodges, Mr. J. C. Congrave, Mr. W. Fox, 


Colonel F. Firebrace, R.E, Mrs. Kelway-Bamber, Mr. R. D. 
Culiokra, Mr. G. Niens Khari, Mr. J. B. Pennington, and Dr. Joha 
Pollen, cre. Hon. Secretary. i 

The Honorary Secretary then read letters from Sir Arundel 
Arundel and Colonel Clive Wigram regretting their inability to 
be present. , 

The CHAIRMAN: I have much pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. Kelway-Bamber.’ Mr. Bamber entered the service of the East 
Indian Railway Company in 1891, and ten years later became 
Superintendent of the rolling stock of that line. 

In 1902 he was commissioned to design and to construct the new 
royal train used by Their Majesties King George V. and Queen 
Mary for their journeys over the Broad Gauge Railways of India 
during the cold weather of 1905-1906, and again in 1911 on the 
occasion of the great Coronation Durbar. . 

While thus engaged he controlled the transfer of the entire 
workshops of the rolling stock department from Howrah Station 
to their new site at Lillooah, three miles distant. 

He was responsible for many radical changes and improve- 
ments in the construction of coaching and other vehicles, which, 
while greatly adding to the comfort of travellers, increased their 
revenue-earning capacity and reduced working expenses. 

He took a personal interest in the well-being of his European 
and Indian staff of some 6,000 men, and initiated a scheme for 
training the sons of Indian gentlemen as railway engineers. He 
has also published many articles of importance in connection with 
Indian railway rolling stock. 

Mr. Bamber gives the greatest credit to the qualities of the 
Indian workmen, and he has displayed much tact and judgment in 
managing them. We must congratulate Mr. Bamber; his son 
was in the last naval battle on board the Neptune, and I am glad to 
know he is perfectly safe. Mr. Bamber has, as so many others 
have done, paid his tribute. and made a patriotic sacrifice to this 
Great War, having lost his other son, who was in the R.F.C.; and 
when the loss of his son became known in India, the workmen 
who had worked under him sent him a most touching letter of 
condolence. That shows what the relations were between Mr. 
Bamber and his workmen, and it also shows what we all know— 
the gratitude always felt by Indians towards those who treat 
them well. 

The lecture was then read, the lantern slides being very much 
appreciated by the audience, and the lecture concluded amidst 
great applause. 

The CHAIRMAN: I must now ask if there is anyone who wishes 
to address the meeting. 

SIR BRADFORD LESLIE said: Lord Reay, ladies and gentlemen, 
I think that the first thing we should do is to thank Mr. Kelway- 
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Bamber for his most interesting lecture. When I came into the 
room I thought I knew all about Indian railways, but I found I 
had a very great deal to learn; and I am very much gratified at 
having been able to attend, and if I am in order in so doing, I have 
great pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Kel- 
way-Bamber for his very entertaining lecture. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Guitrorp MoLeswortu said that he had intended to say a 
few words, but after having heard the lecture he had no criticism 
whatever to make. Everything had been so very interesting and 
so very satisfactory that he had nothing whatever to add. He 
had intended to make some remarks with regard to railway policy, 
but he had suggested to the Hon. Secretary that he would prefer 
instead of doing that to read a separate paper on the subject at 
some future period. (Hear, hear.) 

Sır STEPHEN Finney: I had no intention of speaking this after- 
noon. I had hoped that my old friend Mr. Bamber would have 
sent me an advance copy of his lecture, so that T might have had 
an opportunity of considering it with care, but I was not so 
favoured. 

Į would call attention first to the very interesting diagrams 
which show the results of average statistics, and as regards im- 
provements in rolling stock, the figures seem to indicate cor- 
rectly the advance that has been made; but in considering all 
average statistics of this kind, one should, I think, always bear 
in mind the warning of the Simla Statistical Committee of 1880. 
Any conclusion that may be drawn must be considered as approxi- 
mate only, and without a careful review of all influences bearing 
on them, the result cannot be employed as a basis of any accurate 
comparison or deduction. 

The high capacity goods stock is not always a blessing from a 
trafic manager’s point of view; even with the most efficient car- 
riage and waggon department accidents will occasionally occur 
and defects become apparent in running stock, and if a waggon 
of sixty tons capacity is cut off at a roadside station, the staff 
have great difficulty in dealing with it, if, as is frequently the case, 
an engine is not available. | 

As regards coaching stock, I first travelled in India from Bom- 
bay to Calcutta in 1874, and I can testify to the enormous improve- 
ment made in the arrangements for the safety, comfort, and con- 
venience of the passengers since that time. 

I had as Manager of the North-Western Railway to travel with 
the Prince of Wales’s train for more than three weeks in 1905-1904, 
and on all sides I heard the workmanship and design of the 
coaches forming the royal train spoken of in terms of the highest 
praise; they certainly formed a new departure in Indian practice, 
for which Mr. Bamber is responsible. 

The CuatmMan, who was received with applause, said:. I rise to 
support the vote of thanks to Mr. Bamber. The lecture has been 
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extremely interesting, and the subject, which might otherwise 
have been very dry, was made by the lecturer very attractive, and 
not for one minute could one drop one’s attention, and the excel- 
lence of the pictures made one feel as if one was back in India 
again. I must also ask you to pass a vote of thanks to the Council 
of the Institution óf Civil Engineers. (Hear, hear.) I am sure 
that not one of the least merits of this paper has been that it has 
opened to us the doors of this splendid Institution and given us 
the use of this splendid lecture-hall. 

There was one point mentioned in the Iecture, which gave me 
the greatest pleasure, and that was the encomium passed on the 
Barsi Road Railway. One of the subjects which gave rise to a 
great deal of correspondence and a great deal of controversy 
whilst I was in Bombay was getting that Barsi Road Railway 
started, but I had a pleasant surprise in meeting to-day the Chief 
Manager of that railway, Mr. Calthrop, and to hear from him they 
were contemplating a great expansion of the Railway, and that 
all the plans were ready, when, unfortunately, the War intervened, 
and the Treasury stepped in, because the issue of new shares 
during the War is dependent on the approval of the Treasury. 
Another vivid recollection of my period of office in Bombay was 
connected with the Porebandar Gondal Railway. When I turned 
the first sod of that Railway, and when, I believe, not quite two 
years of my office had still to run, the engineer in charge said to 
me: “Now you have turned the first sod, and we guarantee that 
you will also be here to open the Railway,” and that was done. I 
have always considered that a highly creditable engineering feat. 

Then, ladies and gentlemen, another good result of this meeting 
has beén that Sir Guilford Molesworth has promised us a paper 
on Railways. I am quite sure that nothing could give us greater 
gratification than to have ‘from so superior an authority 
the promise of a paper. (Hear, hear.) It isa great satisfaction to 
know that we are never in difficulties with regard to papers, thanks 
very largely to our Secretary, Dr. Pollen. Now I will call upon 
Mr. Bamber, if he wishes to reply to, any of the observations 
which have been made on his paper. 

The LECTURER, in reply, said that with reference to the com- 
plaint that no copy of his paper had been supplied to the audience, 
he ought to have explained that as the letter-press was not com- 
pletely ready until Saturday last, it had, unfortunately, not been 
possible to issue correct copies before the meeting. 

With regard to the question of averages, he was aware that they 
must be accepted with caution. He had taken his averages gener- 
ally for periods of five to ten years, and felt them to be reliable. 

With reference to “high capacity ” waggons and shunting diffi- 
culties, he could not but feel that the time had long passed for 
the moving of waggons in big colliery districts by hand. What 
could be done in one country ought certainly to be possible, under 
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similar conditions, in another; and if in South Africa and in 
America they could move waggons weighing from 60 to 80 tons, 
he did not think there could be any difficulty in handling them in 
India. The objection raised should not, he felt, be allowed to 
stand in the way of the great advantages which would undoubtedly 
follow if such waggons were used for the manors of coal and 
other materials. 

He had nothing further of importance to say except to thank 
them all very much for the kind vote of, thanks they had accorded 
him. 


Dr. POLLEN said he wished to add his appreciation of Mr. 


Bamber’s kindness in regard to all the trouble he had taken in 
preparing the lecture for the meeting. They would agree with 
him that not only did Mr. Bamber do his work thoroughly well, 
but he was an admirable lecturer also. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 


The vote of thanks was then put to the meeting and carried. 


unanimously, 

COLONEL YATE, M.P., said that before the meeting concluded he 
would like to ask them all to join with him in passing a very hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, Lord Reay, for so kindly pre- 
siding over their meeting. (Hear, hear, and applause.) He had 
presided over the Council Meeting immediately before, and must 
have been sitting in the chair for nearly three hours. That was a 
considerable strain for anybody, and he felt they owed him a debt 
of gratitude for that. They had all thoroughly enjoyed the paper, 
and had learned something of Indian railways; and how great the 
improvements in transit had been in ‘India since many of them 
then present had left that country. They were all interested in 
seeing the various schemes for labour saving, especially when 
they considered the enormous mineral traffic and the great tran- 
shipment of goods that had grown up of late years. All those 
things were of the greatest interest to all of them, and they would 
. all join with him in thanking Lord Reay for having come to take 
the chair. . (Hear, hear.) 

This was put to,the meeting, and carried by acclamation. . 

Lorp Reay: I can assure you, ladies and gentlemen, it has 
given.me great pleasure to be here on so auspicious an occasion. 

The proceedings then terminated. , 
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SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE oF ISRAEL. 


-í TuE SociaL LEGISLATION OF THE PRIMITIVE Semites.” By Henry 
Schaeffer, Ph.D. (Mr. Humphrey a for Yale University 
Press.) ‘108s. net. 


“ ZIONISM AND THE JEWISH FUTURE.” By, various writers, edited by 
H. Sacher. (Mr. John Murray, Albermarle Street, W.) 2s. 6d. net. 


In the two works before us we are able to trace, not Only the gradual 
evolution of the Bani-Israel from the time when it was composed of a. 
tribe of nomads, knit together by uterine ties, ‘until it found a settlement 
in Palestine, from thence until its dispersion, but also, after following 
its wanderings and lodgments in many lands during a period of nigh upon 
two thousand years, to learn its present-day aspirations and to endeavour 
to form some reasonable conjecture as to its possible future. 

In the first-named of these works Dr. Schaeffer points out, not only that 
survivals of matriarchy (a system whereby the' mother takes precedence of 
the father in the determination of kinship) are to be encountered in some 
of the oldest portions of the Torah, but that a similar condition ot things 
at one time existed among the Arabs, and, on the strength of the material 
available, deems it to be within the limits of probability that the matriarchal 
clan was the dominant form of orgsuiauon among the Hebrews prior to 
their settlement in Canaan. 

With the acquisition of land, a, new economic factor arose, which, 
acting upon social integration, resulted in the transition of maternal to 
paternal relationship. Hence in the early chapters of the Book of Genesis 
we find the eldest male parent to be absolutely supreme in his household, 
his domain extending to life and death, and his being as absolute an owner 
of his children and their houses as he was over his slaves and “ his ox and 
his ass or anything that was his.” ‘The full exercise of these rights, however, 
was checked by the edicts incorporated in the Book of Deuteronomy, which, 
while they permitted parents to chastise their children, prohibited them 
from putting them to death ; the stubborn son being ordered to be brought 
. before the elders of his city, and his punishment to be inflicted by the com- 
munity. 
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In dealing with the position of women in ancient Israelitish times, 
Dr. Schaeffer is of opinion that, generally speaking, wives were excluded from 
inheritance, inasmuch as they themselves were regarded as the property of 
their husbands, * the only passages to the contrary being met with in the 
Book of Ruth: “ Then he (Boaz) said to the kinsman, ‘Naomi who has 
returned from the land of Moab is about to sell a parcel of land which 
belonged to our brother Elimelech,’ for ‘on the day,thou buyest the field of 
the hand of Naomi, thou buyest Ruth, the Moabitess, the widow of the dead, 
to raise up the name of the dead upon his inheritance.’ That the inherit- 
ance had fallen to Naomi must be attributed to extraordinary circumstances, 
The narrative informs us that Elimelechhad two sons, who no doubt 
succeeded to the inheritance left by their father, In course of time both 
Mahlon and Chilyon die without issue. Their Moabitish wives have no 
legal claim upon the estate whatever, and hence the property. reverts to 
Naomi, the widow of Elimelech. Whether this mode of inheritance is the 
remainder of a once established custom in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah 
is a matter of inference resting upon the somewhat similar law concerning 
daughters mentioned in the Book of Numbers.” However this may be, 
the passages just cited from the Book of Ruth cannot materially affect the 
assertion of Dr. Schaeffer regarding the older period of patriarchy, owing 
to their post-exilic origin. Commenting hereupon the author aptly 
remarks: “With patriarchy on the ascendant and with the practice of 
marriage by purchase, the legal status of women is reduced to an extremely 
low level., It is important to bear in mind that wives are in a chattel 
relation to their husbands. This alone, apart from religious motives, 
would account for the exclusion of women in matters of succession.” 

Dr. Schaeffer proceeds to contrast this custom among the ancient 
Hebrews with that in vogue among the Arabs, He says: “According to 
the Nabataean inscriptions the women of northern Arabia must have 
occupied a high social position. They might even own large estates and 
engage in trading pursuits. Whether this implied the right of inheritance 
is doubtful. Before Muhammad's time only warriors could inherit; “none 
can be heirs who do not take part in battle, drive booty, and protect 
property ” (Koran, Sura, IV. 8,26). That the women of Medina had no 
capacity for inheritance, at least so far as landed property is concerned, is 
in perfect agreement with the above principle, as well as with da’a/ marriage, 
or marriage of dominion. In marriages of the latter type the purchase- 
price is paid to the woman’s kin. With therise of Islam, however, the mar 
becomes the property of the woman, although at the same time a gift of 
some sort is insisted upon by Muhammad, “ be it only an iron ring or half 
his cloak.” This change was rendered possible by the pre-Islamic custom 
of giving a sadag, or voluntary gift, to a mula wife. In Islam both sadag 
and mahr are used interchangeably in the sense of dowry. The dowry, 
the naturé of which depended entirely on the social position of the suitor, 
constituted the most important part of a woman's identity. As in Islam, 
so among the Prabs of Hadramaut, the madAr is handed over to the woman. 
In addition to this the bride receives from the bridegroom a wedding- 
present, which is regarded as her own special personal property. 
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Dr. Schaeffer gives a8 his opinion that “ of all the Pentateuchal laws, that 
pertaining to the property rights of daughters is one of the latest.” 

One of the most interesting and instructive portions of, the work is that 
which deals with the development of individual land ownership in 
Israel. When the nomadic tribe settled in Canaan, the institution of 
private property would appear to have been co-ordinate with the intro- 
duction of agriculture, and in this respect we see an analogy between the 
Israelitish custom and the law of Islam, whereunder all lands which have 
never been cultivated or occupied by houses become private property 
(musk) by being “quickened,” or brought under cultivation. Communal 
ownership by the clan would appear to have remained the custom for many 
generations posterior to the conquest of Canaan ; but in course of time the 
numerous influénces affecting the social fabric of the community gradually 
displaced the simple tribal arrangements of | the earlier period, and in 
process of time many estates, originally constituting part and parcel of the 
lands assigned to’various Hebrew tribes and their sub-divisions, or 
- “families,” fell into the grasp of the wealthy classes residing in the cities. 
At all events under the Hebrew monarchy, the concentration of landed 
property had become an established custom, and probably was one of the 
causes of the poverty and distress among the peasantry, and of the 
subsequent legislative enactments on behalf of'the poor, 

“« With the consolidation of the kingdom under David and Solomon the 
tribal life of Israel assumed a different aspéct. , But the tenacity of the old 
tribal system'was such as to leave its impress on the internal administration of 
the various communities, the royal government contenting itself apparently 
with the receipt of the usual taxes and tribute.’ All the essential functions 
of government in the towns and villages of pre-exilic Israel were in the 
hands of a council of elders, composed of thé heads of families or clans 
residing in each community. During the exile the elders appear as the 
official representatives of the clans, acting on their behalf on every 
important occasion. The return from the Babylonian exile, it may be 
noted, was a concern of the clan as a whole, and not a matter of individual 
initiative. The “elders of the Jews,” the sabé yehudaye, as we learn from 
the Book of Erza, were recognized by the Persian satrap as the hereditary 
representatives of the Jewish community. 

Leaving Dr. Schaetter’s interesting record of,“ the dead past,” we turn to 
consider “the living present,” as pourtrayed in the work edited by Mr. Sacher, / 
and at once come face to face with the problem of endeavouring to fill into 
the modern world of a national group, which, despite a continuous series of 
most cruel and bitter persecutions, has survived from ancient times without 
the ordinary attributes of nationhood. For the lines penned by the 
Turkish poet, Shiekh Haroun Abdullah : 


“ The Jew claims no land dear as that devoted to his birth, | 
Therefore ’tis meet that he should be, a wanderer o'er the earth,” 


appear to be as true to-day as when they were penned three and a half 
centuries ago. 
“ The modern world sets the Jew the problem of maintaining somé sort 
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of distinctive existence withoct the external props of territorial sovereignty 
and a political machine, and the Jew sets the modern world the problem 
of finding for him a place in its social structure which shall enable him to 
live as a human being without demanding from that he cease to be a 
Jew.” 

The present Great War brings this Jewish problem into tragic belief. 
“It is not merely that hundreds of thousands of Jews have been turned 
into homeless wanderers, exposed to the ravages of famine and disease, 
and with the slenderest prospect of ever recovering such economic stability 
as they had before. ‘That is the external aspect of the Jewish contribution 
to the tale of war-suffering, and it is sufficiently appalling to arrest atten- 
tion even at a time when horror stalks through the world. But the inner 
side of the tragedy, of even more awful significance for the Jewish people, 
is the destruction of the homes of Jewish life and learning, the break-up of 
the social organism, which, despite its lack of freedom and of material and 
political strength has embodied most fully in the modern world what is 
vital and enduring in the character and ideals of the Jewish people. The 
havoc brought by the war to the Jews of Poland has been compared to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, and the comparison is by no 
means fanciful. For the fearful blow strikes beyond the individuals at the 
very heart cf the nation.” Asa solution of this problem, Mr. Sacher, and 
his fellow-contributors to the volume before us, thinks that the creation of 
a purely Jewish state in Palestine would make it possible for large numbers 
of Jews to settle there and live under conditions in which they could 
produce a type of life corresponding to the character and ideals of the 
Jewish people. When this is accomplished, says Mr. Sacher, ‘‘ Palestine 
will be the home of the Jewish people, not because it will contain all the 
Jews in the world, but because it will be the only place in the world where 
the Jews are masters of their own destiny, and the national centre to 
which all Jews will look as the home and the source of all that is most 
essentially Jewish. Palestine will be the country in which Jews are to be 
found, just as Ireland is the country in which Irishmen are to be found, 
though there are more Irishmen outside of Ireland than in it. And 
similiarly Palestine will be the home of Judaism, not because there will be 
no Judaism anywhere else, but because in Palestine the Jewish spirit will 
have free play, and there the Jewish mind and character will express 
themselves as they can nowhere else.” 

In support of this theory the authors of the work give a very interesting 
sketch of Jewish history in Europe from the period of the French Revolu- 
tion to date, and also furnish some extremely interesting details of the 
Jewish colonization movement in Palestine, from which we learn that forty- 
five Jewish colonies exist in Palestine to-day, with a population of about 
15,000 souls, and cover a total area of 110,000 acres, or about two per 
cent. of the whole area of the country. | 

One omission we note in the book, and that is that it never alludes to 
the attitude taken up by the Sephardic Jews, who have been settled in 
Palestine for many generations, towards the large immigration of Ashen- 
kazi Jews into the country. This omission may of course be accidental, 
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but, in our opinion, it is, unfortunate, as unless the goodwill of these 
earlier Jewish inhabitants is well assured, the comparison which Mr. 
Sacher draws between Ireland and Palestine may find a realization in a 
manner more striking than desirable. ' 

There is also another factor which the authors of the work—and indeed 
nearly all Zionists—do not seem to ever take into serious consideration— 
namely, the position which the large Muslim and Christian populations of 
Palestine may assume towards the Zionist movement. The problem of the 
settlement of the Jews in Palestine bristles with difficulties on every side, 
and while we cordially welcome this book as a valuable contribution towards 
Zionist literature, we cannot close our eyes to the fact that much water will 
have to flow down the Jordan Valley before a Jewish State in Palestine 
becomes uz fait accompli. We make this statement out of no spirit of 
hostility towards the ideals of Zionists, for the welfare of the Jewish race 
is, perhaps, as dear to our heart as it is to the authors of the book, but 
from our personal knowledge of the country and its peoples, and a sincere 
desire to call attention to dangerous shoals and reefs, which if not known 
and guarded against may wreck and bring to naught the well meant and 
laudable ideals of the promoters of Zionism. | 

HENRI M. LEON, M.A., LLD., F.S.P. 


? 


June i1, 1916. 
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THE GERMAN PERIL AND THE GRAND ALLIANCE. By G. de Wesselitsky 
author of “ Russia and Democracy. z (Fisher Unwin.) 1s. 


The author’s name is familiar as that ‘of a distinguished Russian 
journalist, who has represented the Novoye Vřemya i in this country for many 
years, and served as President of the Foreign, Press Association in London. 
He is descended from the Serbian Bozhidarovitch family, and as son and 
grandson of Russian Generals entered upon a military career, soon aban- 
doned for the study of history and philosophy at Heidelberg. Extensive 
experience of Germany and contact with representative men enabled him 
to foresee better than many statesmen and. diplomatists the tfend of 
political events. A persona grata with Prince Bismarck, M. de Wesselitsky 
was afterwards expelled from Prussia by Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

This pamphlet contains an address delivered at a gathering at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, in March, under the auspices of the Russia 
Society, presided over by the Speaker. M. de Wesselitsky begins by ` 
pointing out dangerous and eccentric theories resulting from German 
scientific studies, though he rightly pays homage to genuine science. 
Family “reform” has led to hideous developments, and megalomania 
claims every great man and every civilization as due to Teutonic origin. 
His main theme is the relations of Teutons and Slavs from early times, a 
branch of history which Germans have endeavoured to obscure, but 
which Polish historians like Boguslawski have investigated with unexpected 
results. (The history and memorials of the former Slavs of the Elbe 
and Baltic have formed a leisure study of our author, who has explored 
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their lands on foot and collected local traditions. Many professional 
historians will learn for the first time that— i é 


- Between the fifth and the thirteenth centuries, while Europe was 
mostly plunged in darkest barbarism, and ancient culture found refuge 
only in Constantinople and the Greek Black Sea colonies, a vast 
country, stretching from the Baltic to the Middle Danube, called 
Germania Magna sed Slovenia, was, alone in Europe, densely peopled, 
orderly, and prosperous, with many towns and some large cities. 


Traces of former Slav inhabitants of modern Germany are indicated by 
such purely Slav names as Strelitz, Stargard (Oldenburg), Strielov ` 


(Stralsund), Pomerania (go more, by the sea), Kolberg (okolo berega, along 
the shore), and Leipzig (/zéa, linden, the Slav sacred tree). The State of 
Prussia (fo Russa) is the outcome of one of the German marks, instituted 
by Henry the Fowler against the Slavs. Boleslav the Brave of Poland 
attempted unsuccessfully in the eleventh century to unite all the Slavs 
politically. The names of leading Slav Princes like Godeskalk (Gotts- 
chalk), Krut (Krooko), Pribislav, and Niklot, their last hope, who fell 
fighting against Henry the Lion, are almost forgotten. Lack of cohesion 
prevented the Elbe Slavs from holding their own against their aggressive 
Teuton rivals, which the Poles and Czechs were better able to effect. 
‘Professor Josef Perwolf wrote a very complete Russian account of the 
Germanization of the Baltic Slavs; and there are references in an article 
on the Jugoslav question in our February issue. In the East German 
oath given. by our author, Der Deutsche (devil) ho? dich, the word used 
is Dédscher, a corruption. Prussian militarism is thus explained by 
M. de Wesselitsky : 


The basis of its organization was the blind submission of a robbed- 
of-all, downtrodden, and starved-out trace, for whom even serfdom 
was a salvation from total extinction. The Wends bore on their 
shoulders, like Caryatides, the whole edifice of Prussia, and ‘are now 
bearing that of the whole German Empire, which if they failed it must 
crumble to pieces. | 


Modern Prussia’ has benefited from a past Germanized Russian Govern- 
ment, and others have done their share of work pour le rot de Prusse, 
but all Europe is alive to the consequences. Other aspects discussed are 
Prussification of Germany (a yoke bitterly but impotently resented by 
many subjects), “double nationality,” the sham Prussian “Order of St. 
John,” approaches to Jesuits,, Jews,, ultra-Conservatives, and ultra-Radicals, 


with an outline of peace conditions. M. de Wesselitsky rejoices at the . 


growing understanding and friendship of England and Russia. 
It is tempting to enlarge on this work, which offers much food for 
thought and original suggestions. SLAVOPHIL. 


a 


‘¢ ARISTODEMOCRACY.” By Sir Charles Waldstein, LL.D. (Murray, 108. 6d.) 


Sir Charles Waldstein’s new book is a lengthy plea for such conditions as 
might in future prevent war, and, in fact, introduce an‘era of international 
peace and goodwill. Much as one may admire the intention which led to 
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the writing of this book, one might wish that instead of a portly volume 
Sir Charles had split his material into two shorter and less inconclusive 
volumes. The first part of his work is devoted to a study of the conditions 
which in Germany have led to a state of “swelled head,” and the author's 
statement about the older generation of Germans—z.e., those educated 
before 1870—will, we think, be readily agreed to by his readers. Although 
there can be no doubt that Bismarck’s efforts succeeded in making a co- 
herent unit of what had been before him a heterogeneous medley of smal 
nationalities, each with its prejudices, customs barriers, and the like, it Is 
not to be wondered at that the members of those national units, when 
associated together into a greater nation, became overbearing. The 
Belgian device ‘‘ L’union fait la force" finds itself justified there with a 
vengeance, but nevertheless each of the individual units seems to have kept 
a somewhat better opinion of itself than of its neighbours. The German 
Empire is, in fact—to use a geological expression—a sort of pudding-stone, 
or rather a breccia with the rough angular units cemented together rather 
than bound by the Prussian administration. Granted, then, that the older 
Germans were on the whole of a different class and of a different tempera- 
ment than the modern Boche, yet the horrors of the 1870 war, short as it 
was, have to be remembered ; no Frenchman then alive, or born shartly 
afterwards, is likely to forget them: shall we say that they were due to 
the psychological effect of masses? Then we must recollect that the 
inhibition of the controlling and restricting functions of the thinking cells 
over the mere animal functions is the greater when the controlling cells 
are less numerous or less active, and we shall postulate and demonstrate 
in the same breath that the modern German is very near the brute in 
mentality. Sir Charles would have us think otherwise, but we must refuse 
to accept his plea. Take a German singly, he may be in appearance a 
decent enough person ; he will try to be pleasant, but always with an eye 
to the main chance; his decency has a string to it. Put two or more 
such Germans together, and the mass action will at once be evident—the 
Deuischtum which the single individual concealed for the sake of his own 
gain becomes assertive. ‘These men have been trained thus. ‘The whole 
German system of education is, as Sir Charles readily agrees, subject to the 
control of the Imperial Administration. Liberal thought, if it exists, is gagged, 
and a cast of mind is produced which is so readily swayed by superior 
orders that the individual must lose all individuality and personal control 
when the affairs of his country are at stake. The author calls this chau- 
vinism : it seems a very large extension of the original meaning of the word. 
Chauvinism is a disease of patriotism-~an hypertrophy ; but the German 
state of mind alluded to is more than that. We see in it another type of 
growth—like cancer, or sarcoma, shall we say ?—a malignant growth which 
destroys all the critical faculties. A Frenchman may find everything wrong 
that is not French, an Englishman also, in different ways well known to all 
observant people; the German is made to despise others, he merely asserts 
that Germany must and shall rule the world because he has been told so at 
school and every day of his life. Indeed, the Boche is a self-abused person. 
What has he done in science? Compilations of great value, gua compilations, 
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but without a spark of genius in them. Any bookworm can be a compiler. 
It may be said that since 1870 neither in chemistry nor in physics, nor 
_ indeed. in anything ‘else, have. the Germans Zavented or led; they have 
' adapted, compiled, accumulated facts, and they have turned all they could 
into money. Their drug trade has sprung from the necessity to turn 
into money the by-products of their chemical shops ; their hard-working, 
plodding qualities have enabled them to “ make good ” in the workshops ; 
and their snake-like obsequious travellers and representatives have under- 
sold their competitors. Thus it became possible for them to believe 
that after peaceful penetration they might own the world. That is not 
chauvinism, it is self-delusion. We insist on the point because Sir Charles 
‘sees in chauvinism the fons et origo of all wars : we do not, He fancies that 
chauvinism was beginning to find root in England before the war. Would 
to God it had, then England would have been prepared and the war 
would not have happened! The Boche might have waited long for a 
selected moment if the national defence had not been relegated behind 
party politics—in fact sadotée by visionaries, socialists, and worse, spreading 
‘blindly in hollow words doctrines made in Germany for export. There is, 
then, much special pleading in the first part of Sir Charles’s work, and the 
second portion is merely a lengthy disquisition on morality, intended to 
support the plea for throwing overboard “chauvinism” and adopting what 
seems to be a policy of international non-patriotism. We have no doubt 
that, deeply thoughtful as is Sir Charles’s book, it will not convince many 


people, unless they be already of his opinion. We look upon enlightened ° 
patriotism as a necessity, and it is part and parcel of efficient patriotism to | 


know the defects of one’s enemies as well as their qualities. In the study 
of German psychology most French and English have signally failed before 
the war. “It is hardly to be thought of that after the terrible fight in which both 
nations are freely spilling the best of their blood the younger generations 
will be imposéd upon by verbose disquisitions. Rather do we believe that 
from the war will emerge a race of men of action to whom the failure of 
philosophers and word-mongers, of preachers and speech-makers, will be 
such an indubitable fact that Sir Charles’s plea for denationalism will fail 
or be ignored. The appendices to the book are curiously irrelevant to the 
subject-matter. — ` 7 = EAR Te. Je 


THE NEAR EAST 


| Syria as a Roman Province, By E. S. Bouchier, (Oxford: Black- 


well.) 6s. net. 


Mr. Bouchier is well known to readers of “Greats” at Oxford as the 
author of “ Life and Letters in Roman Africa” and “Spain under the 
Roman Empire.” It may at once be said that the present volume is in 
every way worthy of the predecessors. For us it has an additional interest, 
in that it treats of a region now famous in war, and, as we hope, destined 
to be still more famous in the peace to come—that is to say, on account 


‘.of a looked-for change of rule. But apart from the research and scholar- 


ship revealed by the author, it may be said that Syria, on account of its 
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proximity to the Parthians, presented similar problems to the Romans as 
‘The Frontier” does to the authorities in India. And for that reason the 
subject is of peculiar interest to our readers. We learn that the Romans, 
like the British, were inclined to make the frontier tribes themselves the 
guardian of the Ames. That was the earlier policy, to be superseded by 
legionaries permanently garrisoned there. But as these legionaries were 
largely drawn from the population on the spot, the older principle in part 
prevailed. 


THE SLAVS oF THE WAR ZONE. By the Right Hon. W. F. Bailey, c.s. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 10s. 6d. net. | 


In this volume the author sets forth the ‘iniquities of the ramshackle 
Empire with which the public is now only too familiar. But we think 
that he has been so occupied in flogging this admittedly dead horse that 
” he has given us too much of the Austro-Hungarian and too little of the 
Slav. Those who have read the works of “Scotus Viator,” Mr. Steed, 
and Mr. Drage, are thoroughly conversant with the former, but still look 
for an exhaustive account of the habits and customs, as apart from the 
hopes and fears, of our friends the Southern Slavs and Cechs. 


INDIA. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE INDIAN MUTINY (1857-58) AND AFGHANISTAN 
(1879). By Colonel Sir Edward Thackeray, v.c., K.c.B., late R.E. 
(London: Smith, Elder and Co., 15, Waterloo Place.) 1916. 


Much valuable literature is permanently lost to the reading public by 
the fact of its publication in the ephemeral pages of reviews and magazines 
and we therefore welcome this small volume, in which Sir Edward Thack- 
eray-has collected some of the papers which he originally contributed to 
this Review, to the Royal Engineers Journal, and to the Cornhill Maga- 
zine. The gallant author is already well known by his works entitled 
“ Two Indian Campaigns,” “ Biographical Notices of Officers of the Bengal 
Engineers,” and his “ History of Sieges in the Nineteenth Century”; and 
-in the present vechaugfé of his mingled official and personal recollections 
he has given us narratives of the memorable ‘sieges of Delhi and Lucknow 
of four months’ campaigning experiences in Afghanistan, with brief 
memoirs of some of his comrades in arms: Sir Alexander Taylor, General 
and G.c.B. of the Bengal Engineers; the dashing partisan leader, Hodson, 
of Hodson’s Horse; Brasyer, of Brasyer’s Sikhs; and two other well- 
known officers of the Corps of Bengal Engineers—-Genéral James Macleod 
Innes, v.c., C.B., and Colonel Joseph Taylor, the repairer of the Taj 
Mahal. 

To these are added some incidents in the siege of Bhurtpore by Lord 
Combermere, extracted from the journals kept by officers serving inthe 
siege, and an account of the heroic self-sacrifice of a Jemador of Sappers, ` 
one Haiz Khan, in the Afghan War, together with some notes on the 
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natural history of Assam, compiled from the observations of the author 
when employed in that province. We doubt, however, if Sir Edward is 
right in calling the Hornbill of Assam a Toucan. The accounts of the 
fighting in the Indian Mutiny (more properly designated the Mutiny of 
the Bengal Native Army) make us realize the complete change that has 
taken place in the conditions of warfare within the last half-century, due 
to the increased range of weapons and the use of high explosives. At 
Lucknow a large body of the enemy’s troops was observed crossing the 
front of our position, but was just out of range of our artillery. Sir Edward 
says: “ A few shots were fired from the heavy guns of the outpost, but the 
range at the nearest point of their line of march was upwards of two 
thousand yards.” ‘The casualties that occurred in the actions of those days 
seem absolutely trivial in the light of the recent results of the fighting in 
Flanders. The siege operations which resulted in the capture of Lucknow 
in March, 1858, lasted three weeks, and Sir Edward Thackeray writes : 
“The losses on our side during the operations were about twenty-five officers 
killed and fifty wounded, and eight hundred men killed and wounded. 

Now that the metal helmet which formerly defended the heads of our 
soldiers of all arms is again being adopted by our infantry, it may be of 
interest to note that our author remarks, in describing the battle of 
the Hindun on May 31, 1857: “The Carabineers—the 6th Dragoon 
Guards—wore their brass helmets during this action, without cover or 
protection of any kind, and strange though it may seem, there were but 
few cases of sunstroke, the burnished surfaces causing the heat to be 
reflected from the helmets.” On the same day twelve men of the Sixtieth 
Rifles were struck down by the sun, of whom four died. A metal helmet 
affords complete protection against the sun; at that time the British officers 
of the Scinde Horse wore silver helmets. 

The battle of the Hindun was followed by the victory at Badle-ka-Serai 
gained on June 8, and that date was selected for the annual banquet held 
in London to commemorate the siege and capture of Delhi. Nearly sixty 
years have now passed since that memorable exploit, and when the veteran 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts presided over the gathering in I914 for the 
last time, the number of the survivors had dwindled to twenty. 

It is a matter of regret that Sir Edward has concluded his memoir o 
Colonel Brasyer with the suppression of the Mutiny at Allahabad, and 
gives no account of the subsequent career of that eccentric and picturesque 
personality. By the byehe calls Brasyer’s famous regiment the Ferozeshah, 
instead of the Ferozepore Sikhs, now entitled King George’s Own, and 
boasting the King-Emperor as their Colonel-in-Chief. But there are several 
similar little slips in the text, owing, no doubt, to an insufficient revision 
of proofs, The description of the field of Charasiab at p. 140 leaves us in 
doubt whether the word “edges” has not been substituted for ‘ hedges ” 
by a printer’s error. 

In the topography of Lucknow, p. 107, it is stated that “the town is 
bounded on the north by the Gumti, and on the east by a canal which 
runs northward from the river.” A passage of considerable length relating 
the death of the gallant Hodson on p. 103 is repeated verbatim on p. 123. 
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‘There are also some printer's errors in the spelling of Indian places and 
proper names—e.g., P. 46, Chandene for Chandnee ; p. 142, Bala Hisan and 
Sherpun ; p. 146, Mupooree should probably read Mynpoorie ; and p. 170, 
Jerdan for Jerdon. We only notice these trifling errors in the hope of 
seeing them corrected in future editions. FH. T. 


Tue TRIUMPH OF DELHI, AND OTHER Poems. By Nanikram Vasanmal 
Thadani Sarkar. (Calcutta: Badur and Sons.) 


A collection of poemis possessed of charm, of which the shorter ones 
call for special praise; and particularly “In Memoriam: K.,” from which 


we quote: 
ji He passed away, and thou, O sorrow, cease ; 
A husband, son, and friend, is gone, and bare 
A mother’s bosom and a widow’s home.” 


The author has a simplicity of diction which is rare among Indian poets 
writing in English, and which they would do well to imitate. 
> 


RUSSIA ` 


ON THE Russian Front. By R. Scotland Liddell. (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., Lia.) l 


A book written to the accompaniment of guns amidst the noise of battle ! 
It tells tale after tale of Russian heroism, of the marvellous courage of 
suffering Russian men, and the patient devotion of tender Russian women. 
A book that shows the Russian people as they really are, full of faith, and 
braced by a splendid self-forgetfulness, with their cheery “ Neechevo”’ 
when everything seems to be going dead wrong. | 

The author has felt and vividly describes the immensity of Russia, with 
its great soul and giant strength, and the account he gives of the Russian 
infantry soldier, his child-like faith and schoolboyish pranks, his splendid 
endurance and simple-hearted selfabnegation and disregard of personal 
suffering, is moving and accurate. 

The British people little realize that the Russian soldier’s pay in war- 
time is one shilling and sixpence a month, and in peace-time threepence a 
week, and that the wives only get something less than twelve shillings a 
month, and the children under ten about six shillings. 

The way the Russian soldier does all kinds of hard work in all kinds of 
weather, and marches over impossible roads or wades through quagmires 
and across moving sandhills, singing all the itme in perfect harmony, is 
well described, and though the Russian soldier himself is happy and con- 
tented, his job (as Mr. Scotland Liddell tells us) is certainly “not a 
good one.” l 

Our author writes of Warsaw in superlatives of praise, but we do not 
think he has overdone it in any way. 

There is always a Dublin levity and “a happy-go-lucky go-as ycu-pleased- 
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ness” about Warsaw, and the way the people. pass from grave to gay is 
strikingly Hibernian. 

The descriptions of the burial of the Russian soldiers, and the scamped 
and hurried funeral services, are very impressive; and the way “the 
Sisters ” move silently about amongst the mounds tending the individual 
graves tells of the devotion of the Russian women. . The story of the great 
retreat and the fall of Warsaw is vividly told, and the burnings and devasta- 
tions wrought by the retreating Russians so that the pursuing Huns might 
find “all cupboards bare” are strikingly portrayed. 

At times our author feéls savage with the Russians for having to retreat 
at all, at their want of what in India is called “ bundobast,” their lack of 
ammunition, their absence of success, andjthe way the officers'and Generals 
get out of the danger zone before the simple soldier, and in front of the 
cartloads of following wounded and the streaming refugees. But he 
réalizes that Generals and the Staff are of more importance than the 
common soldier, ‘and that the great thing is to secure and safeguard the 
retreat. j 

eae! the author bears witness to the generous treatment afforded 
by’ the’ Russians to their Austrian and German prisoners. Russian, 
German, and Austrian wounded used to sit and have their meals together, 
and were quite friendly one to the other, and this in spite of the fact that 
in some instances the brutal Huns had cut out the tongues of Russian 
prisoners because they would not give information. 

Then at last the end of the great retreat comes, and Russia greatly 
stands at bay; and the book closes with the preparation for a fresh 
advance of the Russian hosts “for Truth, for Tsar, for Motherland.” 

The book as a record of an eyewitness is well worth thoughtful study. 

J. POLLEN. 


, 4 
RUSSIA AT THE Cross Roaps. By C. E. Bechhofer, with an Introduction 
by A. H. Murray. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
Lid. ; New York: Æ. P. Dutton and Co.) 1916. ` 


To try to explain Russia to herself is somewhat of an ambitious under- 
taking. What young nation ever did understand itself? The first duty 
of a nation, as of an individual, is to grow, and Russia is yet in the grow- 
ing stage; and the next duty is to toil, to eat bread in the sweat of the 
brow, and Ruiésia is toiling now, and has not as yet reached the stage when 
she can rest and reflect, or, as it were, turn inwards upon herself and begin 
to reason about her existence and her destiny. But the trend of the 
nascent nation has undoubtedly always been towards the sea, and the | 
religious yearnings of the Russian’ true believers are certainly directed with 
ever-growing intensity towards the golden dome of St. Sophia (the Vatican 
of the East) and the sepulchre of our Lord in Jerusalem. 

The manner in which the rising Russian nation has been dexterously 
exploited by the Germans, with all their ‘Machiavellian cunning, is well 
set forth in this book, and the author is not far wrong in declaring that 
“the Russian’s despair has often been the creation of necessity.” 
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There is also much in the contention that “ the restoration of the capital 
to Moscow will be the reflection of the vital renaissance of Russia,” for the 
Russian nation chiefly consists of the Great, Little, and White Russians, 
who recognize in Moscow their ‘little moczher.? 

We think it is hardly fair to speak of the Armenians in the mass and in 
the small as “unprincipled and treacherous ” ; ‘and with regard to the 
exploitation of Russia, it is hardly true that. the foreigner is not favoured. 
The Scots have always been welcomed in ‘Moscow, and the German has 
been favoured and encouraged all over the ne with the fatal results 
we know of. 

In the chapter on the “Wealth of: Russia” the question is asked, 
“Could Russia be further developed?” _ A most unnecessary question, 
seeing that it is admitted on all hands that Russia is hardly developed at 
all, and that: private enterprise in Russia takes the form of indiscriminate 
slaughter of fur animals, the reckless deforestation of lordly woodlands, 
and generally. the killing of the geese that lay the golden eggs. Our 
author thinks that all this waste and want will disappear with the opening 
of the Dardanelles, and that the increase of trade with England, France, 
and America will- permit the establishment of a high protective tariff 
against Germany, and that Russia will emerge as “a willing and pro- 
ductive great nation.” It may be said she is this‘already. All she really 
needs is guidance and direction on sound lines of development, and the 
author seems to suggest that the merging of the “Mir system” in agri- 
culture and the ‘ Artel system” in commercé into State-directed economic 
institutions Of national co- operative guilds might supply this guidance and 
direction. 

The chapter on “ Peter ‘the thrice Great” seems to have little con- 
nection with ‘* Russia at the Cross Roads,” but sets forth the merits of 
the mighty autocrat with fidelity; but we think the author is quite mistaken 


in the views he takes of the actual nature of Russian autocracy and of its 


effects on Russian character and humour. 

And we fear we must say there is but little point in the chapter on 
“ Russian Character,” and there is little to be learnt from the chapter on 
the “ Church and Russia”; but in describing ‘‘ The Russian at Home,” 
the author is right in insisting that the Russian women remain the most 
markedly womanly women in Europe, and that their actual influence is as 
vast as it is unobtrusive. : J e 


Two MONTHS IN Russia: JULY-SEPTEMSER, 1914. By Rev. W. Mansell 
Merry. (Oxford: Blackwell.) 2s. 6d. net. 


It is worthy of record that while Anglo-Russian friendship was still in 
its infancy here (and was being nursed through its first stages by Madame 
Olga Novikoff and Mr. Stead), those adventurous spirits who crossed “ the’ 
roof of the world,” and descended on the other side on the soil of Holy ` 
Russia, fearlessly recorded their admiration for India’s Northern neighbours. 
To-day we no longer, look so much for admiration of Russia from our 
English travellers—that is now shared by every man, woman, and child— 
but rather for a narrative of things seen. 


` 
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Accordingly, a description of days spent there at the time of the out- 
break of this war cannot fail to attract general interest. To this may be 
added the pleasure of reading Mr. Merry. He divides his book into three 
parts: “Before the War in Petrograd,” “The Outbreak of Hostilities,” 
and “During the War.” He points out that through prohibition the 
Russian Government have had to forego £ 93,000,000 annual revenue. 
We might conclude that the way to tea-totalism lies through Government 
liquor monopoly! Very fine is the description of the demonstration at the 
British Embassy. He concludes with an account of his return to England 


through Scandinavia. 


` 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR RUSSIAN CONSULAR OFFICERS AND ALL PERSONS 
HAVING RELATIONS WITH Russia, By Baron A. Heyking, D.C.L., 
Imperial Russian Consul- General in London. Second edition, 
revised and amplified. (2S. King and Son.) 12s. net. 


The above is not only a very thorough account of the duties of Russian 
Consular Officers, as the title imp-ies, but also a mine of information for, 
all those who wish to-have commercial and other relations with Russia ; x 
and we may presume there will be many after the war. Accordingly we 
draw particular attention to Part X., entitled “ Legal Position of Foreigners 
in Russia,” where, in a commendabiy concise form, this subject is treated 
in all its aspects. In the last pages of the book the Consul-General makes 
an eloquent plea for a closer co-operation between local authorities and 
Foreign Consular Officers in the fature. He asks for a definite statement 
- which can be incorporated in ccnsular conventions for the exemption of 
Russian Consular Officers from serving on juries or inquests. Another, 
a somewhat humorous complaint, is that in this country there is a lack of 
any administrative power vested in Consuls over those of their own country- 
men who are mentally deranged. He recalls some of the strange requests 
made to Russian Consuls in the pest. Thus, the official in Bombay was 
asked by a Russian scientist to make a collection of Indian minerals for 
him. On another occasion the Russian Consul in London was requested 
to gather pamphlets and books on astronomical matters ; also on the treat- 
ment of lunatics in the different asylums of the United Kingdom, and at 
the same time to give an essay on this question. He naturally protests 
against being treated in this manner as a Jack-of-all-trades. The extent 
to which Consuls can be of service to subjects of their country is shown 
in the case of a Russian sailor who, in a fit of jealousy, committed a 
murder, and, after having been condemned to death, obtained a reprieve 
on the initiative of the Consul. 

But it is evident that in, many cases the Consul’s time is seriously 
wasted, and he says in this respect ladies are the worst offenders. Russian 
students also are sometimes not a little helpless, Baron Heyking quotes 
the case of one who came to the Consulate-General in London, and stated 
that he had arrived the day before and put up at a boarding-house. He 
had left his luggage there and had gone out into the street, and had since 
been unable to find the boarding-rouse. He did not know the name of 
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the street in which it was situated; he could not speak English, and was, 
in fact, utterly helpless. He had to'be sent back to Russia. 

The question of our own Consular Service has attained much greater 
importance since the outbreak of war, and reforms in this department are, 
we understand, urgently needed. , We may add that this volume contains 
many hints which we may ourselves take with that object in view. 


t 
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CONSTRUCTIVE HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
Tue Tropics. By C. R. Enock, r.n.c.s. (Grant Richards.) 16s. net. 


“Empires and civilizations have risen and fallen, and will continue to 
rise and fall until man strives to lay the basis of a science of corporate 
living on the earth.” In the introduction to this richly illustrated volume 
of 450 pages the author makes an eloquent plea for the study of a new 
science—viz., constructive human geography, which, he explains, bears 
somewhat the same relation to geography as medicine does to anatomy. 
Accordingly he gives the reader not only a description of the Tropics, 
their scenery, inhabitants, and industries, but also, as far as possible, out- 
lines their future in each case on a basis of self-development. This is, we 
think, the first book written with this admirable purpose, and also the first 
that treats the subject of the Tropics situated in,all the continents as one 
composite whole, 

But if these two features make the work remarkable, yet another great 
merit it can show is the thoroughness of the information given and the 
suggestiveness of the conclusions drawn. 

It is natural that in a work of this scope India could only be allotted 


some dozen pages. But we note with regret that in his opinion “the- 


Indian in his abject poverty, ignorance, and /eathkenism [the italics are 
ours], strikes a note both of pity and reproach in the observer’s mind.” 

On the whole it may be said that the author is at his best when he deals 
with the lesser-known “Tropics.” 


ORIENTALIA 


AMENTET. By Alfred E. Knight. pp. ix+274; five plates and line 
blocks. (Longmans and Co, Spink and Sons.) 


A very useful compilation to help collectors of Egyptian images of the 
gods, scarabs, and amulets, and incidentally calculated to advertise the 
stock or collection of Messrs. Spink and Sons, if one judges by repeated 
allusions thereto. J. 
DELHI Museum or ARcH#AOLOGY: Loan Exhibition of Antiquities at the 

Coronation Durbar, 1911. Rupees 20. 


This handsome work in the usual format of the Archeological Survey 
publications contains seventy-four plates in half tone, illustrating about 
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twice as many specimens or groups of specimens of arms and armour, 
standards, farmans, calligraphy, paintings, dresses, and furniture, etc., 
creditably engraved by the photo-mechanical department of Thomason 
College, Roorkee, ` This book might have been more valuable to collectors 
of pictures, particularly if dates had been added to the descriptions. In 
most cases one is left to conjecture at what date during the life of the 
subject or after his death a. portrait was panied: 


MISCELLANEA 


' EUROPEAN AND OTHER Race Oricins. By Herbert Bruce Hannay, Esq. © 
8vo., xxv +491 pp. (London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Lid.) 
21s. net. 


Many years ago a number of books were written to prove that England was 
the home of the Lost Tribes, whilst a writer sought to locate them i in Japan. 
Now the present book is a fresh attempt to try and demonstrate that the ` 
English are the descendants of I’saac or Beth Sak. To read it right through 
required patience, and we closed it with a sigh at so much labour wasted, 
and if we say wasted it is because we feel that the writer, barrister of dis- 
tinction though he may be, has not made his case; his inspiration apparently 
sprang from a few biassed books, and he bolstered his premises with unsatis- 
factory evidence. Philology is a useful tool, but it is hardly a satisfactory 
one, and when a writer spurns Ripley and Deniker’s opinions merely to 
offer in their place variations upon words he cannot expect to be followed. 
Indeed, his philology appears often at fault. An example. will suffice. 
Quoting an obscure French work, the author finds that the bantering 
Frenchman ragging a foreigner uses “une sorte de naïveté feinte . . - 
cela s'appelle la gouaille” (p. 135); and on p: 139 the author shows his 
manifest ignorance of French by writing: the Poitevin name Gowatlles 
meaning “strangers ” or ‘‘ foreigners.” . . . Now to derive from that 
an explanation of T'aAAo:, Galli, Gauls, etc, is advocacy only fit for an 
ignorant panel; it is on par with the classical proof that the Japanese: 
are not Malay because one says susu for soot and the other suse for milk: 
ab uno disce omnes. 

The author says that he is willing to continue his, search for truth if he 
_ has failed ; we respectfully submit that he should take up the search again. 

He wishes for traces of Sûghûdhan (read Sogdian—the author’s phonography 
is peculiar) civilization to be found by Sir Aurel Stein; that is a bit late 
in the day. He might refer to Stein’s own published work and to the 
Tung Pao—there to find that his wishes were duly fulfilled eight years 
ago. . H. L.J. 
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CURRENT PERIODICALS 


THE FAR EAST 


From the July issue of the Far Zast we learn : 

“The Yorodzu Choho says the whole navy of/China under the command 
of Admira 1Li, Commander-in-Chief, assembled at Wusung recently, and 
made ‘a declaration to the effect that the fleet must refuse to obey the 
command of Peking authorities pending the restoration of the old Consti- 
tution, the re-convocation of the Diet, and the appointment of a responsible 
Ministry. The declaration added that the step taken by the navy did not 
mean that they harboured any hostility against President Li. On the 
contrary, they reposed implicit confidence in the President, who, however, 
was no more than a mere figurehead, being unable to say and act as he 
pleased, and the whole machinery of the Chinese Republic was in the hands 
of despotic militarists. Hence it is that they declared for independence 
of the Northern Command. 

“Tn this connection a certain inside abserver of the Chinese situation 
remarks that the mutiny of the Chinese navy must have been long 
contemplated. The political power of China has long been in the hands 
of the militarists, while naval men have been forbidden to enter the sphere 
of active politics. The feelings of vengeance they have entertained against 
the military men have been revealed in the present uprising, which is 
chiefly directed against oe Tuan-Chijui, the Premier, and his 
followers,” l 


INDIA ‘ 
THe RAILWAYS ` 


It is a common delusion of hasty idealists to suppose that railway 
practice is an arbitrary code invented by capricious directors. Asa matter 
of fact, the principles of railway management are the same wherever rail- 
ways are found, and, this being the case, it is only seasonable to conclude 
that they are founded on universal experience, and cannot be abandoned 
without grave risk of failure and loss. It is easy to point to this or that 
rule which seems to be harsh or illogical. But, as soon as the case is 
examined, the chances are that the regulation is found to be based on 
commercial necessity, and to be in reality to the public advantage. Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola proposes to substitute for this body of established 
railway practice, common to all countries,- the whims and fancies of 
Indian politicians. 


“HOME RULE” ONCE MORE 


To the Nineteenth Century, August, 1916, the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Madras contributes an article on “India after the War,” and makes the 
following observations : 

“But if on the one hand Englishmen in India need to cultivate the 
spirit of idealism, on the other hand there is an equal necessity for a change 
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of attitude on the part of educated Indians, They need to realize far more 
than they do at present the enormous difficulties that lie in the. way of the 
realization of their ideal of a self-governing India. To begin with, India 
is a continent, nota country. It is inhabited, not by one race, but by forty. 
Its vast population is split up by divisions of race, religion, and caste. ... 
There is a singular lack of ordinary business capacity, governing power, 
and political instinct, among the vast majority of the Indian people... . 
There is at present very little foundation on which to build any form of 
popular government, really expressing the will of the Indian people as 
a whole. There is hardly any trace of democracy in India; the only 
forms of government known are despotism and bureaucracy .. . it is 
extremely difficult to develop any system of real self-government under 
the shadow of the existing bureaucracy, It is one thing to associate 
Indians with Englishmen in carrying on a European system of civilization, 
but it is another thing altogether to train the peoples of India to govern 
themselves, and to develop their own civilization on their own lines.” 


It is interesting to compare with this view the one expressed by an 
Indian writer, Mr. Rau, who is Lecturer at the Madras College of 
Engineering, and who writes thus in the June issue of the Jadian Review ,» 

“The last and the most essential requisite for the industrial regenera- 
tion of this peculiarly situated continent, with its immense natural resources, 
is enterprise, in which it is not wanting. Since the first cotton-mill started 
in Bombay in 1855 by C. N. Davar, 85 out of the 266 cotton-mills of ` 
India have been started in that city alone. The hydro-electric works and 
the steel works of Messrs. Tata, Sons and Co. are, in fact, India’s reply 
to the contention that the sole function of India in the Empire’s commerce 
scheme is the production of raw matertals. It is needless to multiply 
instances to prove the character and capacity of Indian enterprise. 

“ As India stands to-day, her industrial future rests entirely with the 
patriotic efforts of her captains of industry, who can hold their own against 
any in the world. It is in their power to make it or mar it. The isolated 
efforts of individuals cannot go a long way. What is needed at this hour 
is the combined efforts of our leading business men. They must exploit 
the resources of the country not only for their benefit, but for the benefit 
of their countrymen.” 


: THE NEAR EAST 


Dr. E. J. Dillon, in the August Fortnightly Review, thus concludes an 
article on “Greece”: ` 

“Tf the Greek people is allowed to vote without undue pressure, the 
Venizelos party will, it is calculated, be represented by about 250 deputies, 
as against 7o partisans of his adversaries. But even if he become | 
Premier, what will his position be? Essentially what it was when he last 
took over the reins of Government. He will represent his country and 
manage its affairs to the same extent as he did then—that is to say, subject 
to an arbitrary royal veto, from which there is no appeal. Suppose that 
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he again favours armed intervention on the side of the Allies, discusses 
the ways and means with their Ministers in Athens, and asks for and 
receives munitions for the purpose. Can it be supposed that, with all 
‘those zealots, enterprising, and well-informed agents in high places who 
are now serving Germany’s cause in Greece, and their high-born patrons, 
any political negotiations, any military plans, could long be kept secret 
from Berlin? Nay, can Greece be other than a south-eastern forepost of 
the Teutons, a confederate of the Bulgars, and a menace to the Allied 
forces at Salonica, so long as the Germanizing agencies and their chief are 
allowed free scope? That is the question which sober-minded Greeks at 
home and abroad are putting for the protecting Powers to answer. For 
they would much rather accept a solution from them than be constrained 
to impose one themselves.” 


RUSSIA 


Professor Bernard Pares, in the July issue of the Zdinburgh Review, 
sounds this note of warning under the heading “Russian Hopes and 
Aims”: l 

“The gap left in the economic life of Russia by the withdrawal of so 
many Germans offers a unique opportunity to Englishmen. The pity is 
that we have made hardly any preparation for filling it, and that we are in 
danger of seeing an unregulated and confused crush of purely personal 
interests, directed by dubious middlemen, and trampling their narrow 
path through this fine field of economic and political promise. The 
common economic interests of the Allies will continue after the war; and 
on the Russian side their importance has been so well appreciated that 
something in the nature of a Standing Imperial Commission is being 
planned to deal with them. It is sincerely to be hoped that we, on our 
side, shall be no less far-sighted and no less alive to the issues involved.” 


2 


The Earl of Cromer writes in the July Quarterly Review as follows : 

“To sum up, it is the contrast between East and West rather than their 
similarity which constitutes the great attraction of Eastern politics. No 
European can really deal effectively with Eastern affairs unless he has 
sufficient powers of observation to notice these contrasts in small things 
as well as in great, and sufficient imagination to realize their consequences. 
... The power of appreciating the humorous side of Eastern affairs is 
also not amiss. A dismissed Egyptian official, who was apparently 
possessed with a desire to express his. views in highly idiomatic English, 
once wrote to me: ‘Oh Hell! Lordship’s face grow red if he know quite 
beastly behaviour of Public Works Department towards his humble 
servant.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“A FAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ‘TURK 


In the Astatic Review of April 1, under the above 
heading, Sir Edwin Pears condemns my humble efforts 
to obtain a hearing for the Turkish point of view. He is 
so kind as to express an admiration for me as a novelist, 
but considers that my excursions into the region of 
Turkish history show imagination. “He should confine 
his imagination for use in his novels.” l 

Now, it seems to me that, without imagination, working 
upon some experience, neither’ novelist, nor statesman, nor 
historian, can hope to give fair judgment to an alien race. 
I, on the contrary, would plead for more, not less, imagina- 
tion in all who deal with these vexed problems of the 
East. Objectivity is a product of imagination, and some 
degree of it is necessary in the present instance, or there 
can be no understanding, much less sympathy, for a people 
radically different from ourselves. 

Now, I contend that Sir Edwin Pears, in his life-long 
advocacy of the Christian minority, has acquired a decided 
bias against the Muslim majority in the Ottoman dominions, 
whose ethics and ideals he has never seriously studied, and 
whose point of view he thinks a subject for derision rather 
than consideration. He has never for a moment dreamt 
of putting himself in the position of a Muslim by an effort 
of imagination. The circumstances of my life have forced 
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me sometimes into that position, and I can assure him that 
the activities of Christians in the Near East, seen from 
thence, present a different aspect from that beheld by their 
conventional admirers. I have read a good deal of Sir 
Edwin Pears’ work, and I cannot find that he has ever made 
allowance for this Muslim point of view; he would seem 
to be unaware of its existence. Otherwise he would not 
view the Turks as conscious malefactors, and their 
Christian subjects as poor martyred innocents. I may be 
wrong in ascribing to him ‘personally any such view; but 
that is the impression left upon a reader of his published 
work. That he intends to be more just is evident from 
his frank admission of a Muslim virtue when this has 
forced itself upon his notice. | 

“Let it always be remembered,” he writes, “that it ts 
not the ema who have been behind the cruelties per- 
petrated by the lower-class Moslems, but the creatures 
who were influenced by Abdul Hamid and his gang.” 

I would add: Let it always be remembered that the 
Christian priests in Turkey have too often been behind the 
cruelties committed by the lower-class Christians upon 
Muslims, It is a fact not without significance that every 
Muslim Turk without exception believes in the inherent 
justice of the Muslim case against'the Christians, though 
very many Turks deplore the massacres as much as I do. 
It seems.never to have occurred to Sir Edwin Pears that 
there is a Muslim case, another side to the whole question. 
More than oñce in his writings I have found a mention ot 
the massacre. of Greeks at Chios and the’ executions at 
Constantinople in 1821-22; but not once have I found 
a mention of the previous massacre by Greeks of all the 
Turks in the Morea and many thousands in the northern 
part of Greece. It is the same with the Bulgarian atrocities 
of 1876. He expatiates upon the horror of the Muslim 
cruelty, but fails to mention Christian cruelty which had 
preceded it. ; 

Sir Edwin. Pears refers to an article of mine in the 
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Nineteenth Century, which he declares “ startled the foreign 
communities in Constantinople "—perhaps because it con- 
tained an idea—and also to his reply to that article, which 
he seems to think should have annihilated me. He 
denounced me as an enemy to Christendom! I was only 
attacking the fools’ paradise of self-complacency in which, 
it seems to me, most Christians live. I wrote at the 
time a categorical rejoinder, acknowledging some in- 
accuracies on my part, and calling attention to some serious 
mistakes on his; but the editor did not see his way to 
publish my retort, and now I fear that I have lost the 
manuscript, or I would send it to Sir Edwin Pears for his 
amusement. His reiterated statement that “ government 
by massacre” is “the only one which the Turks have ever 
, practised” towards their Christian subjects is rubbish, I 
submit with all due deference: and Sir Edwin Pears can 
only have derived so false a notion from the works ‘of 
early Christian writers—before objectivity was in demand 
—and from the talk of native Christians, who reckon it a 
sacred duty to speak evil of the Turks and magnify their 
faults a thousandfold. I adhere to my original contention, 
which so shocked the foreign communities in Constanti- 
nople, that “ wholesale massacre of subject Christians by 
Muhammadans was practically unknown before -the nine- 
teenth century.” [ doubt whether Sir Edwin Pears can 
find a single instance of it prior to the massacre of Chios 
in 1822. 

There are definite Koranic rules with regard to the status 
and treatment to be accorded to subject Jews and Christians 
by a Muslim Government—rules which, in their most 
fanatical interpretation, entail the grant of a considerable 
measure of self-government and free: exercise of their 
religion. These rules were in force throughout the 
Turkish Empire. It is true that the position of the: 
Christians was inferior and at times ignominious; they had 
to put up with a good many hardships and restrictions 
where their Muslim neighbours were unfriendly or absurdly 
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arrogant. In the time of the weakening of the Imperial 
authority, the Muslim feudal lords and local officials 
behaved to them with the same lack of all consideration 
with which nobles.in some Christian countries at that’ 
period treated their own tenants, or Protestants behaved 
to Roman Catholics in Ireland. 

On the other hand there is the Koranic text—one of 
many to the same effect— J s pets pees) (“Sedition is 
worse than slaughter”), which had a special application for 
the early Muslims, but is extended by the vulgar to include 
all seditious attempts to overthrow the Muslim Empire; 
and there is also the law of retaliation. I submit that the 
wholesale massacres of Christians in the nineteenth century 
must be regarded as the immediate and direct (and, in the 
uneducated state of the majority of Muslims, the natural) 
result of revolutionary movements. by the Christians, egged 
on by some Powers of Europe—movements which were 
marked by considerable atrocities committed on the Muslim 
population, and aimed at the extermination of the latter; 
and that this must be taken into account by anyone who 
desires to frame a sound historical theory of those events. 
All the inhabitants of the Near East are deficient in our 
horror of- bloodshed; atrocities have never been on one 
side only; and the bitter feeling of injustice which exists 
upon the Muslim side can only be increased by the spectacle 
of educated Europeans appearing as the sentimental 
partisans of Eastern Christians who are themselves not 
sentimental, but exceedingly fanatical. 

There was one point on which I did think, after reading 
“Forty Years in Constantinople,” that Sir Edwin Pears 
and I might be in cordial agreement—we both had kindly 
feelings for the much-maligned Committee of Union and 
Progress. But now I know not what to think, for my 
Opponent writes: | 

“I have only, in conclusion, to express my regret that a 
man of Mr. Pickthall’s talent should be so blind as not to 
see the faults of a Government which assassinated Shevket 
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Pasha and other opponents, and has finished by the murder - 
of the Crown Prince, Yussef Izzedin.” . 

Now, Mahmud Shevket Pasha, the “Young Turk” 
Grand Vizier, of whom I was a great, admirer, was 
assassinated, not by any Government, but by a conspiracy 
of the reactionary party, with which I am not at all in 


sympathy. Probably Sir Edwin Pears wrote Shevket by 
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an oversight for Nâzim Pasha, who, however, was not 
assassinated by the Government or the Young Turk party 
as a whole, but by one hot-tempered individual on about as - 
strong provocation as one man can give another when the 
blood is up. I noticed in Sir Edwin Pears’ memoirs that 
he attached full credence to the highly seasoned narrative 
of this unfortunate event which passes current among 
partisans of the late Nazim. Pasha; and I think it possible 
that he may be in like manner deceived as to the fate of 
the ex-Crown Prince, Yusuf Izz-ed-din, if his information 
is derived from the same quarter. I cannot see a motive 
for that Prince’s murder after he had been deposed. But 
if he died by his own hand, in despair or rage at the in- 
dignity of deposition, the reactionaries would ‘be sure to 
circulate the story that he had been murdered. - Sir Edwin 
Pears will remember the parallel case of Sultan Abdul 
Aziz. B | 

In conclusion, I should like to assure Sir Edwin Pears 
that, though I am not annihilated by his previous onslaught, 
I am not at all embittered or enraged thereby, and am glad 
of this opportunity of a more friendly argument. | 

MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


INDIA AND THE SUGAR BOUNTIES 


DEAR SIR, 

In his article on ‘Indian Industry and Commerce” 
in the current number of this Revzew, Sir Roper Lethbridge 
quotes largely from an article of his own in the Asiatic 
Review of October, 1912, but carefully avoids referring to’ 
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the obvious reply to his, argument which duly appeared in 
the Asiatic Review of January, r913. This method of 
ignoring the other side is characteristic of the practised 
controversialist (like Mrs. Besant-and the Editor of Zudia), 
but it is not calculated to inspire confidence. _ 

Sir Roper is, of course, pleased at the duty of ro per 
cent. on sugar imported into India, because it will “ pro- 
tect” Indian sugar; but he objects to its being imposed on 
Mauritius sugar, because it “will grossly injure that loyal 
colony,” whereas it will leave Mauritius exactly as it was 
before, and will probably not even reduce the amount of 
sugar imported, because India must have sugar, and cannot 
any longer supply her largely increased requirements. No 
doubt she might and ought to grow all she wants, if her 
methods of cultivation and manufacture were more up-to- 
date; but at present she cannot. Protection against all’ 
outside competitors might in time enable India to grow 
sugar for her own consumption, though it is still a fair 
question whether we ought to tax. 99 per cent. of the 
population in order to compel them to eat Indian sugar 
grown by the remaining 1 per cent. l 

I am not so “fanatical” as to imagine that a scientific 
tariff, (if we could get one,) would uzy this country or India; 
but as one of the “ignorant or fanatical” Free Traders— 
(so-called, for, of course, we have never tried real Free 
Trade, only “Free Imports”)—whose ideas are characterized 
in one scathing paragraph as “silly, foolish and fraudulent ” 
(J must protest against the last adjective !), and “ childish,” 
I should like to point out that, whatever Sir Roper and his 
allies may intend for the future, it is ‘quite certain that the 
Indian statesmen he refers to do most strongly object to 
being put on terms of equality with Lancashire as far as 
the cotton duties are concerned; and it is not, I think, be- 
cause they know that such protective duties would “terribly 
enhance the cost of the scanty clothing of Indian. Ryots.” 
That seems a curiously inconsistent argument, because we 
are generally told that an import duty does not enhance 
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the price of goods, and that internal competition prevents 
anything of the kind. | | 

Sir Roper apparently endorses the Hindus’ fear of 
Japanese competition, which is quite evidently a mere 
question of superior intelligence and enterprise. E 
; Yours, etc., - 


7 J. B. PENNINGTON. 
3, VICTORIA STREET, _ ` | 
London, S.W. 
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MRS. BESANT AND “HOME RULE” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ASIATIC REVIEW” 
SIR, 

With reference to your July notes on the “Home 
Rule for India League,” it may perhaps interest your 
readers to see, from the subjoined extract, how cordially 
the Wednesday Review (an Indian paper printed in Trichin- 
opoly) agrees with you in your general conclusions on the 
mischievousness of the Home Rule for India Movement. 

It is to be feared that Mrs. Besant, never very careful in 
her statements of fact, has positively lost all sense of pro- 
portion since. she has abandoned “the Occult” for “the 
Seeming,” and has so rashly embarked on the seething sea 
of sorry politics ! 

A kind of political Will-o’-the-wisp, she seems bent on 
leading the youth of India into a quagmire of silly contra- 
dictions to the evident detriment of all that is essential to 
the prosperity of the. people of the Great Peninsula whose 
welfare she fain would persuade herself she has at heart.. 

: Faithfully yours, ` 
J-F. 


“We are arraid Mrs. Besant’s advice to students at 
Nellore will not be of much help to them in fighting the 
battle of life. Though delivered with eloquence, it was 
throughout needlessly doleful in tone. Most of it was 
illogical in conception, and will be found to be unworkable 
in practice. A little reflection will show that her position 
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is quite untenable in regard to students and service under 
the Government. There is really no ground for the lugu- 
brious picture she drew of the prospects of students in 
entering Government service. To say that all avenues of 
honourable service are shut to them may be rhetoric, but is 
not a fact. To tell them that their ambitions might soar 
higher than a stool at a public office, and they can do better 
in one or other of the learned professions, is quite differ- 
ent from saying that they are deliberately barred from 
cherishing honourable ambitions open to the youth of all 
other civilized countries, in their own lands, and as a solace 
to prophesy, ‘ please God, these disabilities shall ere long 
disappear.’ Nobody suggests that every young man should 
be enamoured of service under Government. The compe- 
tition there is keen enough in all conscience, and it is 
certainly a wholesome piece of advice that the students 
should look to other means of earning a living. But it is 
unfair to them to suggest that they must set their faces 
against Government service, at any rate till a better day 
dawned upon them. It may be that Mrs. Besant by her 
super physical powers can fix that auspicious day, and we 
should like very much to know when it is coming. In the 
meanwhile, however, it is wrong to suggest to the students 
‘that they must shun Government service as if it were a 
plague, and the one reason of Mrs. Besant against it is that 
it reduced them to drudges. No doubt the routine of ad- 
ministration is mostly drudgery, and somebody has to do it 
all the same, lest the machinery of Government should 
come to a standstill, which can do no good to the country 
at large. Will it not be a piece of real patriotism to drudge 
at the machinery of administration so that the work of the 
country may go on uninterrupted ? 

“ Even supposing that the higher ranks of public service 
are shut to the sons of the soil, as Mrs. Besant suggests, 
there is still most important work to do in the lower ranks, 
and does Mrs. Besant suggest that even that work should 
be done by outside agency or by men indifferently qualified 
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3 l 
and equipped? It is a simple proposition that the admini- 
strative departments of a country, whatever its political 
constitution, should be manned by efficient men who will 
not shy at drudgery, and put their hearts into the work 
before them, however prosaic it may be. All good work 
except platform orations involves an amount of drudgery 
which has to be done, in the interests of the commonwealth, 
especially the work of administration, and to scare away 
young men from itis to ask them to be unpatriotic and 
false to the land of their birth. As ‘Miles’ very rightly 
says, the guarantee for good administration depends upon 
the maintenance of an incorruptible Civil Service of the 
highest character. How will that be possible if young men 
of a country should be advised to studiously avoid having 
anything to do with the administration of it? What is the 
alternative which Mrs. Besant would suggest to our young 
men? Turn ye all into lawyers, was her advice, and it is 
certainly regrettable that so serious a lady as Mrs. Besant 
should have grown suddenly facetious at the expense of 
poor students.” * 


* Wednesday Review, June 21, 1916, 





WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


* 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE SOCIETE INTERNATIONALE 
DE PHILOLOGIE, SCIENCES, ET BEAUX-ARTS 


THE cosmopolitan character of the Sociétié Internationale de Philologie,- 
Sciences, et Beaux-Arts, was fully exemplified during the recent annual 
conference of that body, held on May 30 and 31, and June 1, 2, and 3, 
last. At the reception many nations, from every continent in the world, 
were represented, many of those present wearing their national robes; 
speeches were delivered in twenty-two languages, including French, Italian, 
Russian, Roumanian, Hebrew, Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, etc.. At 
the same gathering, Madame Slava Krassavina, the Russian prima-donna 
(Petrograd and Moscow Opera Houses), sang several Russian songs, Mr. 
Wladimir Yélin played several of his own compositions, and Mr. M. T. 
Kaderbhoy and Miss Sophie Moscow gave several recitations. During 
the evening a scene from “The Daughter of Judah” was played, the 
. respective characters being borne by Mr. and Mrs. Duse Mahomed and 
the Signora Claudia Atuti. 

~ Prince Abdul-Karim Khan presided over the Poetry section, where, 
amongst other papers, one was contributed by Mr. Syed M. El-Bakry, on 
“ Antar, the Arab Poet.” In the Philological section, over which Dr. 
John Pollen presided, a lecture was given by Mr. Matthias Watts (Birming- 
ham), on the “ Advantages of a Knowledge of Foreign Languages.” In 
the Oriental section, lectures were given by Dr. H. M. Léon, on “ The 
Turkish Massalji,.or Story-teller” ; by Mr. Harendranath Maitra, on “A 
Comparative Study of Civilization in the East and West”; by Mr. El- 
Bakry, on ‘ The Influence of Islam on Oriental Peoples” ; and by Dr. John 
Pollen, on ‘‘ Eastern Mysticism from an Occidental Point of View.” Lord 
Rothschild, G.c.v.0., F.R.S., presided at the meeting of the Natural History 
section, when papers were read by Dr, Léon, on “The Shield-covered 
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Reptiles of Palestine”; by the Rev. J. J. Pool, r.r.c.s. on “ Gigantic 
Tortoises of the Galapagos Islands”; and by Mr. Joseph Lambert, 
M.R.M!S., on “Protective Coloration of Insects-and Animals, and Mimi- 
cry.” Lord Rothschild also presided at the Ethical section, at which 
papers were read by Sir John A. Cockburn, K.C.M.G., on “Agreement and 
Difference (the Love and -Hate of Plato) as Factors in Evolution”; and 
by Mr. Dudley Wright, on ‘“Druidism.” Mr. Leopold J. Greenberg 
(editor of the Jewish Chronicle) presided at the Hebrew section, at which 
papers were given by Mr. Isaiah Wassilevsky, PH.B. (Manchester), on 
“‘Chassidim—A Résumé of Modern Hebrew Mysticism”; and by Mr. 
Joseph Leftwich, on “ Yiddish Poetry.” During the Conference papers 
were also read by Mr. Jaakoff Prelooker, PHIL.B. ; Miss Grace Cowell; Mr. 
J. R. Penty (York); Mr. H. C. Thompson-Kelly (Carlisle); Mr. Herbert 
N. Flewker; Dr. Charles H. Betts (Birmingham) ; Dr. Harvey R. Foote ; 
and Dr. S. J. Abelson. 

The Conference was brought to a close on Saturday, June 3, by an 
excursion to Tring, where the party were entertained to lunch by Lord 
Rothschild, and given the as of inspecting his lordship’s private 
museum. 


? 


The Secretary of State for India presided over the meeting of the Royal 
Society of Arts (Indian Section), at which Sirdar Daljit Singh, c.s.1., member 
of his Council, read å paper on “The Sikhs.” He dealt ot length with 
their religious history, and emphasized their devoted loyalty from the days . 
of the Gurus to those of August, 1914, when the European War broke out, 
when, to quote the Sirdar’s words: “ My own people of all ranks hurried to 
their depdts, anxious to strike a blow for the Empire they have learned to 
look upon as partly their own. It was not as if the permanent Sikh army 
of 30,000 men had merely been willing to do their duty as soldiers of the 
King-Emperor. From villages, towns, and great cities came out even 
retired and old Sikhs eager to fight the enemy of their ‘beloved Sarkar,’ ” 
The Sirdar maintained that the five words which usually sum up all that 
is known of his people—‘ The Sikhs are excellent fighters ”—do not set 
forth the essential fact, which is that they are devout disciples of a religious 
teacher. ‘‘ The very word Sikh is itself a symbol of self-surrender, giving 
at once an idea that religion is not a thing of the outside world but of 
heart, not of form but of soul.” The peace-loving believers eventually 
became the recruiting ground for the Singhs—the lions. In the course of 
a touching account of Guru Nanak, the circumstances of his time, his long 
tours within and beyond the boundaries of India, the Sirdar pointed out 
the unique characteristics of the teaching of the first Guru. Unlike the 
saints who had preceded him, he taught that good men were not to with- 
draw from the world as the fakirs did, or to shirk those duties which 
Nature had laid upon them, but were so to live in the world that their virtue 
should subdue the evil in it; he prohibited all kinds of worship except 
that of the Absolute ; he preached the equality of men, abolishing the caste 
system and founding a democratic brotherhood. He held that the true 
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way of self-surrender is in service to others. and that the key to all such 
service is a pure and high morality. Before his passing away, said the 
Sirdar, Guru Nanak selected his successor, a recent convert whose 
devotion and fidelity he had quietly marked. By this choice he was the 
first Indian teacher to honour the fittest without respect to rank or 
parentage. Up to the time of the fifth Guru, who compiled the Granth, 
which to this day is respected as “ the living Guru,” and was the originator 
of the system of primary education in the form of Dharamsalas, there was 
no hint of a warlike spirit in the new religion, but at this time the Moghul 
rulers showed signs of a different policy and the gulf widened between 
rulers and ruled. It was not, however, till the days of the tenth Guru, 
Govind Singh, that the Singh warrior class was constituted. In giving the 
story of his life, the Sirdar told of the dramatic institution of the Pahul 
and the selection of the chosen five ; afterwards all who offered themselves 
were inaugurated in companies of five, and hailed as Singhs, or lions, 
warriors without distinction of caste. Thus was formed the Khalsa, or 
fighting commonwealth of the Sikh nation. In less than a fortnight 
80,000 Sikhs had flocked round the Guru as Singh. As warriors they 
were enjoined to wear “ the five K’s: the es, or uncut hair ; the irfan, or 
dagger ; the 4amga, or comb; the 4uchh, or short knee-breeches ; and the 
kara, or iron bangle ; to worship neither idols, nor tombs, nor the dead ; 
to abstain from the use of tobacco ; and to greet each other with a special 
salutation: ‘ The Khalsa is of God and His is the victory.’” After the death 
of Guru Govind Singh, recognized as a great teacher, reformer, organizer, 
leader in war, an ideal of self-sacrifice, a literary man and a poet, there 
came into existence a system of cabinet, or national council, which he had 
founded ; when this met, the Khalsa had an opportunity of expressing their 
feeling as to current events, and the cabinet’s decision was known as the 
Guru Mata. It gave the form of a federated republic to the common- 
wealth of the Sikhs, placing within the reach of each individual the 
attainment of rank and influence in the State. Educational facilities, said 
the Sirdar, were much improved under Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the 
Panjab, and included a school for girls. The seed sown has borne good 
fruit. The Sikhs have now a national residential college at Amritsar, 
affiliated to the Panjab University, colleges in each Sikh State, and more 
than one hundred high schools ; others are being added continually. The 
schools are managed and taught by Sikhs, and are under the control of a 
Sikh educational conference which meets annually. The education of 
girls is also provided for; the Sikhs have a large residential school for 
girls at Ferozpur, with accommodation for between 600 and 700 pupils ; 
more than twenty-four other Sikh schools for girls exist in the Province. 
“ But for State help,” added the Sirdar, “ these developments would have 
been impossible for a small community like ours.” 

The Secretary of State paid tribute to the interest of the lecture, and to 
the splendid history and devoted loyalty of the Sikhs. The war, he said, 
was uppermost in the minds of all, and it was well to remember the fine 
work of the Sikhs as well as of the other Indian soldiers. India, he 
declared, had sent her sons wherever there was stern work to be done in 
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defence of the Crown and for the liberty of the Empire. He referred to. 


the presentation of an address to His: Majesty the King-Emperor by 
Indian soldiers just before their departure from England. One of them 


had fought at Aden, on the Suez Canal, in Gallipoli, in France, and had . 


only one wish—-to figh: in Mesopotamia, then he would have fought on all 
the northern fronts. The Sikhs, added Mr. Chamberlain, had received 
nearly 400 out of the 1,300 decorations awarded to Indian soldiers, includ- 
ing one V.C., six Military Crosses, two Indian Orders of Merit, First Class, 
11g Second Class. He read the official story of the incident of the 
14th Sikhs in Gallipoli, and told also the dramatic story of how a number 
of Sikhs accompanied Lieutenant J. G. Smyth, who was ordered to-take 
charge of a bombing party on the Western front, and carry two boxes of 
ninety-six bombs to an outpost in danger ; it meant crossing two hundred 


yards of open space under heavy fire and facing other serious dangers; ` 


but it was done. Lieutenant Smyth received the V.C. and each Indian 
the Indian Distinguished Service Medal. Other speakers were Sir Louis 
Dane, Sir O’ Moore Creagh, General Sir Edmund Barrow, Sir F. Robertson, 
Sir George Birdwood, Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, and Sir Krishna Gupta. 


„a 


„At the annual meeting of the Central Asian Society on June 21, Sir 
Mortimer Durand was re-elected to the chairmanship; Miss Ella Sykes 


and Colonel Pemberton were elected as additional members of the council. ‘ 


Two recent lectures of the Society. have been concerned with the Far 
‘East: the Rev. A. R. Mackenzie, after a long residence as a missionary 


in Manchuria, read a paper on conditions in that country ; and the last . 


paper of the session was given by Mrs. A. S. Roe, who has travelled widely 
in the Far East, on “Changing Conditions in China.” Mr. Mackenzie 
dealt at some length with the relations between China and Japan in South 
Manchuria, in the decade 1905-1915. Japan’s professed policy is the 
maintenance of China’s territorial integrity, but she retains complete 
control of the leased territory in the Liaotung Peninsula, and of the 
railway zone as far north as Changchun. The Japanese are supremely 
jealous of their authority in the railway zone, and perplexities arise. 


They will admit no interference by the Chinese military or police; they, 


make regulations which the Chinese resent, and impose dues against which 
they protest in vain; but, added Mr. Mackenzie, the South Manchuria 
Railway has been of great material benefit to the Chinese. “The Japanese 
have been endeavouring to create’ for themselves a practical monopoly of 


China’s foreign trade throughout South Manchuria, using their favourable - 


position as owners of the railway asa lever. ... Among the officials. of 
the two countries and in mercantile circles there has been a considerable 
measure of rapprochement, but the bulk of Chinese popular opinion seems 
to be increasingly anti-Japanese.” One of the reasons given by the lecturer 
was the establishment of Japanese “ medicine-shops” for the sale of morphia 
and hypodermic needles under the protection of the Japanese Government, 
but contrary to treaty rights. Chinese vendors of the drug would be 
severely punished by the ,Chinese authorities. The growing trade is 
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nullifying, said Mr. Mackenzie," China’s splendid fight. for the abolition 
of opium. Japanese subjects may lease or buy land in South Manchuria, 
travel’ or reside in the region, and carry on any kind of business. It is 
difficult, added Mr. Mackenzie, to give an idea of the many enterprises 
of the South Manchuria Railway. It runs newspapers in Japanese and 
English ; it has established hospitals for Japanese and Chinese patients at 
every important place along the line, and founded a splendidly equipped 
and well-staffed Medical College at Moukden for Japanese and Chinese 
students through the medium of the Japanese language. It has made 
roads, built hotels for Western travellers, supplies gas, electricity, water, 
runs tramways, encourages shipping, and fosters many industries; it has 
agents with a roving commission travelling all over the world to pick up 
ideas. “The larger the South Manchuria Railway becomes, the more its 
` capital grows, the harder will it become for China to face its purchase 
when it comes to have the option in course of time... . The agreement 
_ concluded between Japan and China in May, 1915, has the effect of 
extending the rights of Japanese subjects from the railway zone indefinitely 
into the interior of South Manchuria. It puts Japan into a position of 
advantage such as no other foreign nation enjoys.anywhere else... . 
Japan feels she ought to occupy this privileged position because of her 
sacrifices in two costly campaigns twenty and ten years ago, and especially 
because of the broad identity of interests between the two nations of the 
Far East.” “On the other hand,” commented the lecturer, ‘‘ China and 
the Chinese resent coercion into what is to, them an unfamiliar point of 
view.... The growing influence of Japan is the salient feature of the 
present situation in Manchuria.” 


Mrs. Roe’s lecture emphasized the same fact. “While German influence 
and trade has waned considerably of late, that-of Japan is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Japan is quickly and surely enlarging her borders. 
In almost every inland city of importance the Japanese have found a niche 
somewhere. They teach in schools, open new shops, start factories. At 
the end of 1914 they were beginning to make excellent German beer ; they. 
are engaged as military instructors, as mining and railway engineers. They 
are clever, quick, and capable, besides which their services are distinctly 
cheap. Above all, they leave no stone unturned. They run steamers to 
places on the Chinese coast and on the Chinese rivers that no other 
steamship companies have thought worth while; but to the Japanese 
every effort is worth while, and the prize is ‘great, for Japan knows better 
than many of us the enormous possibilities of this great land of promise.” 
The rest of Mrs. Roe’s lecture was devoted to an account, half humorous, 
half pathetic, of the effect of the changing conditions of China on the 
manners and customs of the people. She arrived in China on her last 
visit at the end of the revolution. Dr. Sun Yat Sen was installed at 
Nanking as first provisional President of the new Republic; in the north 
Yuan Shi Kai was ‘busily engaged in playing his own cards, and played 
them so well that “smilingly the Manchu rulers gave up all claim to the 
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Dragon Throne, and smilingly Yuan Shi Kai became provisional President 
of the Republic instead of the self-effacing Sun Yat Sen.” Meanwhile, 
added Mrs. Roe, the people were divided: those who did not know that 
anything had happened or did not care, and those who thought the. 
establishment of a “people’s kingdom” meant the beginning of a golden 
age. The old officials went “to cultivate their gardens” or “to be turned 
into lawyers,” while, to many, the new officials, who had studied in America 
or Japan, with their craving for the abolition of slavery, infanticide, gam- 
bling, etc., were more aggressive than the officials of other days. There 
was great demand for bowler hats, frock-coats, leather shoes, handshakings, 
and other Western customs; idols, associated.not quite fairly with the 
fallen Manchus, were destroyed, and temples turned into barracks or 

Schools. Those who had very little knowledge became professors of music, 
literature, and foreign languages, and Chinese girls desired to manage their 
own matrimonial affairs, Provincial assembly halls were built all over the 
country with, as a rule, a clock over the entrance—sometimes only a clock 
face. Elections took place, and members then debated “ new laws and 
loans and the trimming on schoolgirls’ dresses.” Still, said Mrs. Roe, 
there is no doubt that China has gained during these years of change; in 
spite of much that is discouraging, according to the public declaration of 
a Chinese, “under a crust of paganism, Christian virtues, are accumulating 
like anthracite.” China has started to climb; .she has more than com- 
menced a new era. Every year, observed the lecturer, will see China 
better equipped in the matter of teachers, and some Government educa- 
tional institutions have forged bravely ahead, as well as the ever-increasing 
number of schools and colleges conducted by foreigners. Mrs. Roe paid 
warm tribute to the wonders worked by China in the anti-opium crusade, 
and described an “opium refuge” —a kind of prison, in which victims 
elected to remain until they had broken the habit’ They were a motley 
crowd: prosperous ‘merchants and farmers, ne’er-do-well loafers, rough 
coolies, agricultural labourers, and beggars, to whom a talented English 
woman was medical missionary. Some came on their own initiative, and 
stayed as “ paying guests.” ‘Thousands of acres which once grew poppies 
now grow vegetables, and forty millions of revenue have been sacrificed, 

Mrs. Roe gave some interesting particulars of her experiences in the city. 
of Si An Fu, the capital of Shensi, and formerly a Manchu stronghold. 

“The wilderness place,” as the Chinese call it, was very medieval with 
its carts without springs, its unmade roads, its rough lumps of silver which 
had to be weighed before a bill could be paid. Yet the revolution had 
brought many changes, particularly in the mental attitude of the people; 
in things material, Mrs. Roe noticed telephone wires being put up, “and 
the last new thing in aeroplanes, manned by French pilots, had been sent 
in pursuit of the White Wolf, a brigand chief.” 


Ss 
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Last year’s experiment of arranging for a cricket match between Indian 
students and a military eleven‘at Lord’s, by courtesy of the M.C.C., and 
under the auspices of the Hospitality Committee for Indian students, in 
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which Sir Frederick Robertson, a veteran cricketer, took an active and 
practical part, has grown this year into a series of matches which have 
aroused considerable interest. In the first, played at the Oval against 
Mr. C. F. Tufnell’s eleven, the Indians, captained by K. S. Pratapsinghii, 
nephew of “ Ranji,” were badly beaten, the scores being 282 against 84. 
At Lord’s, however, they turned the tables on their opponents, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Baileys eleven, the scores being. 182 and 154. The Indian 
eleven included three nephews of H.H. the Jam Sahib, another umpired, 
and a fifth was reserve man; also a nephew of H.H. the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, and Mr. M. P. Bajana, who used to play for Somerset. K. S. 
Pratapsinghji again captained the Indians ‘and made the fine score of 
75. At one part of his innings he was partnered by K. S. Hamat- 
singhji, so that the spectators weré able to see two nephews of 
“Ranji” at the wicket together; and the latter contributed 51 to the 
score. The best score for Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey’s eleven was made 
by A. A. Burke, an Australian, who played for his State against ‘the last 
English team that visited Australia ; one remarkable over gave him twenty- 
two runs. «There were five Australians in the eleven, which also included 
Mr. K. M. Carlisle, an old Oxford captain. In the match against the 
Essex Club, played on the county ground at Layton, the home team was 
beaten by the Indians by thirty-nine runs. “It is a long time,” writes a 
British expert, “‘ since more polished display has been given at Leyton 
than that of H. Gunasekara, who has every stroke in the repertoire, and 
uses his wrists so cleverly and times the ball so ‘accurately that it is a 
pleasure to watch him at the wickets.” He made the highest score, sixty- 
one, and K. S. Pratapsinghji batted and bowled well. 


An Indian Students’ Indian Prisoners of War Fund has been formed. 
Parcels aré sent to Indian soldiers in Germany and have given great satis- 
faction. Students in many parts of this country are co-operating and the 
president is Mr. A. Yusuf Ali. Princess Sophia Duleep Singh is vice- 
president ; the hon. secretaries are Mrs. A.’ Sattar Khan and Miss Dora 
Dove, and the hon. treasurer is Miss E.'J. Beck. The meetings for 
preparing and packing the parcels are held in the evening at 21, Cromwell 
Road, where all information can be obtained. .The committee will welcome 
the financial and personal help of friends. 


Sir Charles Bayley presided at the annual meeting of the National 
Indian Association on July 6, and in commending the excellent work of 
the Association in this country and in India in social, educational, and 
war service, made a special appeal to the younger generation to encourage 
and support the education of girls, the demand for which he deelared to 
be one of the most gratifying and remarkable features of recent years. Sir 
Murray Hammick spoke of the work of the Association in Madras and of 
his long connection with it; Lady Hamilton, with reference to Calcutta, 
urged that the great need in Bengal as elsewhere, is for improved facilities 
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of education for Indian girls. How can we better repay the debt we owe 
to India for her valued service in the great crisis of the war, she asked, - 
than by enabling the girls and women of the land to take their part in 
preparing India to occupy her fitting place among the sister nations? A 
special interest of the meeting was Miss Beck’s report of her recent visit 
to India. She visited most of the branches of the Association and 
emphasized the work done in Lahore, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, to 
promote the education of girls. In many cases the Association gives 
scholarships, and Miss Beck urged that members should visit girls’ schools 
in their districts to encourage the teachers, stimulate the scholars, and 
enlarge their own interests. She commended the long and devoted 
service to education and social progress of the veteran, Mr. Sasipada 
Banerji, at Baranagar and in Calcutta, of Mrs. Ranade in Poona, and 
spoke of new developments, such as hostels for Hindu widows who are 
studying important and useful subjects. Miss Beck said that she could 
not adequately express her appreciation of the hospitality and kindness 
shown to her throughout her tour, which was most enlightening and enjoy- 
able, but came to an end all too soon. The fund, organized by the 
Association to provide extra clathing and comforts -for Indian soldiers, is 
now being used to send parcels to Indian prisoners of war in Germany. - 
The recipients write with gratitude for the parcels received, and the hon. 
secretary, Miss Beck, will be very glad to receive further subscriptions at 
21, Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 


The question of the education of girls in India was also the subject of 
Miss Beck’s address to the Women’s Indian Study Association recently. 
In many country districts prejudice has still to be overcome, but other 
difficulties are the early marriages among the Hindus, the strict purdah 
system among the Muhammadans, and the lack of qualified teachers of good 
social position. There is no lack of desire on the part of the girls, said 
Miss Beck, who told how she found them quite as bright and intelligent 
as boys, and in every way fitted to take their place as part of the educated 
community of India. Their eagerness to continue. their education will, 
she considers, play an important part in raising the age of marriage, and 
in relaxing the strictness of the purdah system. One of the most interest- 
ing recent movements is the establishment of schools for married Hindu: 
ladies in Bombay, started at their own request. One was begun by Mrs. 
Nikamba in 1913, the other by the Seva Sedan in 1914. There are about 
150 pupils at these schools, and the hours are from x to 3 p.m., in order 
to avoid interference with home duties. Pointing out the great need for 
well-trained girls of good families as teachers, Miss Beck urged the Women’s 
Indian Study Association to consider the possibility of granting scholar- 
ships to enable girls to follow a course of training as teachers, and so help 
forward the education of girls, which is of vital importance to the country. 
Lady Sydenham presided, and, pointing out the need of women teachers, 
urged a system of travelling teachers. Miss Mercy Ashworth spoke of 
girls’ education in the Bombay Presidency and the alertness of many little 
girls, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali showed many beautiful and interesting lantern slides, 
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In view of the crying need for women doctors in India, where only one 
qualified woman is available for 300,000 women and children, excellent 
work is being done at the Women’s Christian Medical College, Ludhiana, 
Panjab. The College was established in 1894, its primary object being to 
train Indian Christian women as medical missionaries for India. At the 
request of the Panjab Government it admits non-Christians up to one-third 
of its total number of students, and is now recognized by the Government 
as the Provincial Medical School for Women. At a meeting on July 12, 
held by kind hospitality of Mr. S. N. Holmden, a member of the London 
Committee of the College, at his house at Ealing, an interesting account of 
the work was given by Mrs. F. Pollen and others. Mrs. Pollen spoke from 
personal experience, and emphasized the practical way in which the Col- 
lege meets, to the utmost of its possibilities, the need for medical help for 
the women and children of India. According to the latest report, there 
are 115 students under instruction: 41 in medicine, 18 in pharmacy,_29 
in nursing, 16 in midwifery; 45 medical students have already obtained 
their diploma as licensed practitioner in medicine and surgery, which is 
granted by the Lahore Medical College; the L.C.P.S. of Bombay is also 
‘open to the Ludhiana students. The faculty consists of seven women 
physicians and surgeons and five Indian assistants; there are also four 
staff nurses from Great Britain, two Indian assistants, and a certified dis- 
penser. Clinical work is provided at the Memorial Hospital, which has 
one hundred beds; last year 1,957 in-patients and 22,598 out-patients 
were treated. The Panjab Government makes an annual grant of 42,226 
towards the support of the College and Hospital, -which is practical 
evidence of its recognition of the good work: carried on; but Mrs. Pollen 
pointed out that the estimated annual expenditure was £5,300, and made 
an earnest appeal for help, About £1,000 is‘oktained from fees and other 
grants, and special appreciation was expressed with regard to the generosity 
of the Founder and Principal, Miss Edith Brown, M.A, M.D., who Lives 
the professional fees, paid by her private patients, to the support of the 
work of the College and Hospital. Those who are interested may obtain 
all information in this country from the Secretary of the London Com- 
mittee, Miss Clara Benham, 15, Holwood Road, Bromley, Kent. 


~ 


~ An evening was devoted to India at the Second Biennial Conference 
of the British Dominions Woman Suffrage Union, held in London last 
month. Lady Muir Mackenzie presided, and pointed out the need for 
women teachers and doctors in India. Sir Krishna Gupta, who with Sir 
M. M. Bhownaggree, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, and Mr. Syud Husain, spoke at 
the meeting, said that the question of woman suffrage did not arise, as men 
were not’ yet enfranchised in India, but he felt confident that if ever the 
franchise were given to India it would be shared by both men and women. 
With regard to education, degrees in Indian Universities were open to men 
and women, and on that point India was in advance of Great Britain. He 
spoke of the part the women of India had played in past times, and of the 
matriarchal system which prevails among tke Nairs in Malabar. He 
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rejoiced that women were beginning to take a keener interest in India, for 
the result would be a better understanding between the people of India 
and the other parts of the Empire. Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree was 
warmly applauded when he said that he had always voted in favour of 
Woman Suffrage Bills when he was a member of the House of Commons. 
He spoke of the progress of education among‘ women in Bombay ; the. 
women of India, with their high ideals of service, would, he said, if properly 
treated, help in the ultimate solidarity of the- British Empire. Mr. Yusuf 
Ali argued that, judging by the achievements in the past and the present of 
Indian women, good hope may be entertained for the future. There is 
a woman ruler in India who holds in her hands all the strings attached to 
questions of State; one of India’s greatest modern poets is a woman ; 
papers are edited by Indian women; and a women’s University is. being 
organized. What India needs is greater facilities for education for girls ; 
given these, they will take their share in moulding the intellectual, social, 
and political life of the nation. . AAS 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT `` 


Tue Secretary of State for India in Council has, subject to the usual — 
conditions, appointed the under-mentioned gentlemen to be Assistant 
Engineers in the Indian Public Works and State?Railway Departments : 


Frederick John de Souza. 
Abdul Rahim. . 
Reginald Charles Bonnaud. 
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TELEGRAM FROM VICEROY, REVENUE DEPARTMENT, SIMLA, DATED 
JULY 25, 1916. 


The week's rainfall has been scanty in Bay Islands, Orissa, Chota 
Nagpur, Punjab (south-west), Sind, Konkan and Madras Coast (north); 
fair in Burma, Rajputana (west), Gujarat, Central India, Berar and Central 
Provinces; in excess in Assam, Bihar, United Provinces, Punjab (east and 
north), Bombay Deccan, Mysore, Madras (south-east), and Madras Deccan, 
and normal elsewhere. No large change is likely. 


= ` 
TELEGRAM FROM VICEROY, REVENUE DEPARTMENT, SIMLA, DATED 
AUGUST I, 1916. 


The week’s rainfall has been scanty in Chota Nagpur and Central India 
(east); fair in Lower Burma, Orissa, Central Provinces (east), and Madras 
(south-east); normal’ in Bay Islands, Assam, Bengal, Bihar, United’ 
Provinces (east), and Central Provinces (west), and in excess elsewhere. 
Good rainfall is likely. 
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A POEM BY FIRDAUSI’S NEPHEW 
By H. BEVERIDGE 


Tue Persian epic called the Bahmannama belongs to the 
Shahnama Cycle, and relates the deeds of King Bahman. 
According to Mohl and Rieu, the author is unknown, and 
apparently his name does not occur in any of the extant 
copies. But in the Rauzat-ut-Tahirin by Tahir Muham- 
mad of Sabzwār there is a prose abstract of the poem, 
and at the heading thereof it is stated that one, Maulana 
Masáūd Majdiid was the author, and that he was Firdausi's 
sisters son. Majdiid has several meanings; one is ‘‘the 
descendant of a celebrated ancestor ” (jadd), a description 
which would certainly apply to a man who was a collateral 
‘descendant of Firdausi. The Rauzat-ut-Tahirin means 
“The Garden of the Pure,” though perhaps Tahir, ‘the 
es also meant to imply that it was “ Tahir’s Monu- 
ment.” It is a general history of Central Asia and India, 
beginning with Adam, and ending with the death of Akbar. 
If we regard the traditions about thé early Persian dynas- 
ties, and about the Hindu gods and mythical heroes, as 
historical, the Rauzat begins its history at a more primeval 
period than the days of Adam. Tahir was of Persian ex- 
traction, but he was born and bred in India, and was for 
many years in the service of Akbar. The last we know of 
him is that he was alive in 1015 A.H., or A.D. 1607, and went 
to Lahore in that year in attendance on Sultan Khurram 
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(Shahjahan), and then paid his respects to Jahangir. His 
father and uncle were also in Akbar’s service. He began 
to write his history in 1602, and was engaged on it for 
several years. It is divided into several Qzsws, or Parts, 
which again are subdivided into chapters and sub-chapters. 
Part I., after a very brief account of prophets and patriarchs, 
enters into a very full account of early Persian history, 
beginning with Kaiomurs, the first King of Persia, and 
ending with Yazdajird II. and the Muhammadan conquest, 
The author takes his materials from the Shahnama and 
Garshaspnama, and then gives us a detailed abstract in 
prose—made by himself—of Masdiid’s poem on King 
Bahman. Bahman was a Persian King of the Second or 
Kaianian Dynasty, and is said to have reigned for 112 
years from 464 B.c. He is identified with Ardeshir Daraz- 
dast—the Artaxerxes Makrochair, and Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus of the Greeks and Romans. Some would also 
identify him’ with the Ahasuerus of the Bible, and I 
suppose there is no doubt that Ahasuerus is the Hebrew 
form of Artaxerxes ; but there does not seem to be anything 
in the Bahmannama which corresponds to the account of 
Ahasuerus in the Book of Esther. Bahman was succeeded 
by his daughter Humai. His name appears in that of the 
eleventh month of the Persian year, which corresponds to 
January. Copies of the Bihmannama are described in Dr. 
Rieu’s Supplement to his Catalogue of the Persian MSS. 
in the British Museum. Dr. Rieu thinks that the poem 
was written in 495 A.H., a date which is not incompatible with 
the allegation that it was written by Firdausi’s sister’s son. 
Firdausi died in 416 AH., or A.D. 1025, and we are told 
that a sister survived him; 495 A.H. corresponds to A.D. 
1101-02. 3 

The Rauzat T.is such a huge work that very few, if any, 
copiés are complete. They are also rather rare, and the 
work is but little known in Europe, though said to be 
much esteemed in the East. Tahir was a most laborious 
compiler, and borrowed freely. But apparently he has 
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always acknowledged his obligations. One interesting 
chapter—taken from the Nig&ristan—cescribes Shahrukh’s 
embassy to China in the fifteenth century. In another 
chapter—only existing in an extract in the British Museum 
—he gives an account of Bengal and what he calls its 
islands, and-winds it up with an account of Goa and the 
Portuguese. He spent a year in Goa in 1579-80, and 
gives us what he heard from the Goanese of King Sebastian's 
unfortunate expedition to Morocco—a subject of which 
Dryden has treated. Sebastian was killed in 1578, and 
Portugal and Goa fell into the possession of Philip II. of 
-Spain about two years later. Tabir went to Goa on a 
mission from Akbar, and waited a year there for the coming 
of the Spanish Viceroy. After that he went to Cambay, 
where his father and uncle had charge of the port and 
bazaar. A year or two previously he had gone to Mecca, 
in the company of Abū Turab, who was conductor of the 
pilgrims, and who had, on one of his visits to Mecca, 
brought away a holy stone bearing the impression of the 
prophet’s right foot. Akbar went férth to receive this, 
took it up with great reverence, and carried it for about 
a hundred paces. An impression of the prophet’s left foot 
had been brought from Mecca some two centuries before, 
in the time of Firoz Shah, and been set up in Delhi. 

There is a good copy of the Rauzat Tahirin in the 
British Museum, Or. 168; and there is another in the 
Bodleian; and the Asiatic Society of Bengal has an 
imperfect copy which formerly was in the library of 
Tippo Sultan. There is also a copy at Petrograd which 
M. Velieminof Zernof obtained at Orenburgh. I possess 
a very dilapidated and imperfect copy which I bought in 
India many years ago. It contains the account of the 
early Persian history, with the abstract of the Bahmannama, 
and it also has Part IV., which describes the four Ygs, 
and the Hindu traditions embedded in the Mahabharat. 
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LONDON THEATRES | . 


Strand Theatre. —“ Ye Gods,” by Stephen Robert and Eric Hudson. 


This is, we think, an uncommonly able farce, which we are assured has 
through many nights and matinées kept the London theatre-going folk 
well amused. It is the story of a young man who is incredulous of the 
magic of the East, and shows it in a most reprehensible manner by insulting 
an Idol brought.over from the Orient. The result is sufficiently amazing, 
and the revenge of the Idol terrible.in theory, but provokingly humorous 
in practice. It is destined as the result of the influence of the Idol that 
every woman, regardless of age or position, falls in love with him and 
shows it. This phenomenon is instantaneous in its manifestations and in 
its effects, and as the young-man at the time of his ill-mannered insult 
and consequent punishment is staying in a country-house which is not 
innocent of female population, the results as shown to us were ridiculous 
beyond belief. Within twelve hours, as a result of these amatory but 
unasked-for advances, our young man finds himself thrown over by his < 
fiancée, and threatened by three men, formerly his friends, with a thrashing 
(by a prize-fighter), a duel (with a Colonel), and an action in the courts. 
But his uncle, the owner of the Idol, returns and cuts the knot. The 
young man apologizes to the Idol, and finds that it was alla dream. The —— 
young man is very ably interpreted by Charles Windermere. 
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THE FLOUNDERING OF CHINA 


« Ayer fuí señor de España, 
; Y hoy no tengo una almena 
Que puedo decir que es mia.” 


A YEAR ago things seemed to be going well with China: 
credit was rapidly being re-established ; the public loan was 
a decided success; trade and enterprise were regaining 
courage; and Yiian Shi-k‘ai, seemingly supported by the 
-goodwill of the military and civil governors in the provinces; 
was to all appearances master of the situation. The true 
history of the tragic monarchical volfe-face has yet to be 
discovered and written. No doubt the eight unfortunate 
men whose arrest was ordered by the mandate: of the. 
14th of July (under pressure from the implacable southern 
secessionists) had much to do with misdirecting the ambi- 
tions of the late President; but there are also sordid stories , 
of quarrels and even murders in Yiian’s own family circle, 
and it will be remembered that last year, when they offered 
him the kingly crown (which he did thrice refuse), ‘the 
n and Austrian Governments were reported (I do 
ow with what truth) to have rushed incontinently 
i” their recognition. As time goes on, probably the 
familiar old tale of bribery and palace intrigues will come `’ 
out in clear detail, but for the present it is futile to lay 
claim to any accurate knowledge on the subject. It was 
Said of the late Whitaker Wright, after the tragedy that 
`” VOL. IX. : S 
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immediately succeeded his sentence, that nothing he ever 
did in this world became him so well as his method of 
leaving it, and it may be some comfort to poor Yüan’s 
“wandering. spirit” to know that his pathetic farewell ‘to 
all dreams of greatness was at least the best thing that 
could have happened to afford momentary relief to his 
distressful country. It seems that not a single word of 
personal grief or regret—apart, of course, from the regula- 
tion wails of his own family—can be discovered in any 
newspaper, official document, or public ‘manifestation; the 
moral abandonment was complete : 


_ “But yesterday the word of Cæsar might 
Have stood against the world: now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence.” 


And yet there’ was one high official (I think it was the 
military governor of Shen Si) who had the courage to 
telegraph a generous and disinterested word, whilst all the 
others were wiring their congratulations to Li Yiian-hung 
and already clamouring for “ rights” of various kinds. He 
said: “ I hope your Excellency will not forget that Frang- ` 
ch‘éng (the familiar way of designating Yiian by his birth- 
place) was oné of China’s great 'men, the head of the State, 
and a man who had performed great services: at least his 
obsequies should be on a magnificent scale.” In other 
words, he should have a “guid, solid, coastly funeral.” 
And it was done. Moreover, Li’s entry into power was 
signalized by perfect modesty and good taste, and even 
Yiian’s worst political enemies seem to have refrained 
officially from anything like a gloating, or “It serves him 
right,” “ I told you so,” attitudes in relief of ‘their feelings. 
Of course, the yellow press indulged in coarse shrieks of 
triumph, but the official attitude was “correct”? and well- 
bred; in a word, it was characteristically French and 
characteristically un-German, for.as we all know the 
French are passed masters in the art of burying a /acheuse 
situation. 
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Two thousand one hundred years ago, when a sort of 
Armageddon for possession of the Imperial crown was 
going on all over China, the defeated candidate, King of 
Ch‘u, driven into a corner by the King of Han, composed, 
before killing his horse and committing suicide, the follow- 
ing poem, which has always been considered in China one 
of the gems of literary pathos, and may now well be placed 
alongside of the laments of Don Rodrigo (the last Visigoth) 
and Mark Antony; the sounds of the original Chinese 
characters would appear grotesque in Roman letters, but 
to the Chinese eye the short lines of three pictographs to 
a line (accompanied, of course, in no matter what dialect, 
by the correct tones for the ear) are intensely pathetic : 


“Strength to raise mountains, 
Ambition overtopping creation, 
The times are unpropitious, 
My steed can no farther. 


“ My steed can no farther, 
What shafZI do? 
Alas! my poor wife! 
What can I do?” 


(These words, of course, sound comparatively flat a 
translated into matter-of-fact English.) ’ 

He then cut his own throat, so that an old friend might 
decapitate him\comfortably and obtain the high rank and 
heavy reward offered for his head. The State of Ch‘u 
being even then celebrated for its popular songs, ever 
since that event the verb “C*su-songed” has had the 
diplomatic, military, and literary signification of “surrounded 
on all sides.” Thus the “viceroy” Lung Tsi-kwang of 
Canton, who is now being remorselessly hemmed in by 
the armies of the “ex-viceroy Shum,” is said by the news- 
papers to be “ four-side Ch‘u-songed.” 

“Shum” (Cantonese for Ts‘én), generalissimo for the 
four southern provinces, is the son of Ts‘én Yiih-ying, who 
as effective viceroy at Yiin-nan Fu was usually considered 
responsible for Margary's murder in February, 1875. 
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Ts‘én Ch un-hiian. was “ ordered,” aier various other 
services, to march against Japan in 1894 ; then, after serving 

as treasurer in several provinces, he got his chance, as 
Governor first of Shen Si, and' then of Shan Si, to- 
ingratiate himself with the flying’ Dowager, who rewarded 

him with the Yellow Jacket. - After that he was Governor 

| at Canton and Acting Viceroy in Sz Ch‘wan, where (either 
; -on this or a later occasion) he gained the good graces of 
another distinguished lady, Mrs. Archibald Little, by his 
denunciation of “squeezed feet.” | But ‘his chief service was 
against the rebellious Kwang Si province in 1903, when, 
assisted by his présent enemy, Lung Tsi-kwang, and (the 
new President’s appointee to Canton) Luh Jung-t‘ing, he 
gradually “ C‘u-songed” the rebels, and. finally : himself 
devoured the captured chief rebel’s heart, or liver, or both; 
hence he is often chaffingly called “the cannibal viceroy.” 
As Viceroy at Canton even the old Dowager had'to censure 
him for his “hasty executions ”; it was through him that 
the popular French collaborator, “le Maréchal Sou” 
(General Su Yian-ch'un), was convicted of peculation, . 
complicity with rebels, etc., arrested, and disgraced. He 
was very energetic, and as a reform and railway advocate 
even popular at Canton, but he was rather too given to. 
taking the'bit between his teeth in the matter of foreign loans 
and other matters of high policy. . Transferred (nominally) 
to his father's old post in Yiin Nan, he was switched off to 
Sz Ch‘wan once more ; but when the Constitution question 
came to the fore and Yiian Shi-k‘ai was ordered to. Peking, 
Ts‘én. Ch‘un-hiian was also ordered to Peking as an ‘extra 
“strong man” and appointed to the Presidency: of the 
newly established Board of Communications (then called 
Posts and Railways). It seems'to have been at Peking 
that he conceived an implacable and enduring hatred of 
Yiian Sh?-k‘ai, and next to the latter he undoubtedly was 
the “toughest nut to crack” in China. [His portrait is 
given here seated with the notorious Liang K‘i-ch‘ao, the 
ablest and most literary of all the republicans, who was 
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-sentenced to death with K‘ang Yu-wei in 1898; he is now 
the generalissimo’s chief literary mentor and political 
adviser.] Ordered back in 1907 against his own wishes to 
Canton, Ts‘én became ‘‘nasty,” and was retired on the 
ground of persistent sickness the same year. However, 
when the revolution broke out in 1911, he was commanded 
to take up his old viceroyalty of Sz Ch‘wan, whilst the 
acting viceroy, Chao Erh-féng, was completing his urgent 
Tibetan arrangements. The ex-viceroy of Nanking, 
Twanfang (disgraced in 1910 for photographing the 
Dowager’s procession), was given a chance to rehabili- 
tate himself by vigorous military action in suppressing 
the railway uprising in Sz Ch‘wan. Li Yiian-hung was 
then all-powerful at Wuch‘ang, where both Ts‘én and 
Twan naturally had long chats with him, as they broke 
their journey there. But Ts‘én, who first tried to coax the 
Sz Ch‘wan /iteratz by a “fatherly” letter from Shanghai, 
was much too wily to put his head into the Sz Ch‘wan 
noose, and having, like Yiian Shi-k‘ai, an incurable malady 
always on official tap, he wisely discovered his impending 
dissolution unless he went in for a radical “ cure.” Sure 
enough, both Chao and Twan were cruelly murdered by 
their respective soldiers, and when Ts‘én’s arch-enemy Yiian 
became President, the incurable malady was found to 
require a further prolonged rest cure at distant Singapore. 
When the monarchist fiasco took place, Ts‘én’s atrophied 
organs suddenly “ bucked up,” and it will be seen from the 
appended photograph that he is now by no means a dying 
man ; on the other hand, the accompanying photograph of 
the unfortunate Chao (sent by an eye-witness) shows how 
a courageous soldier met the death that Ts‘én slimly 
evaded. Shortly before Yiian’s death, Ts‘én thought he 
might safely revisit China. Canton was, however, far too 
“hot” for him, so he chose Chao-k‘ing (Shiu-heng), the 
former inland capital of Kwang Tung, where he set up as 
Generalissimo of the four provinces of Kwang Tung, Kwang 
Si, Yiin Nan, and Kwei Chou, vowing at the same time by 
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The Floundering of China 


everything that was holy that all he wanted before retiring 
into his coffin was the extinction of Yiian, the restoration of 
the 1912 Constitution, and “ the will of the people in Parlia- 
ment.” The sudden death of Yiian immediately brought on 
- premonitory symptoms of Ts‘én’s old malady—in case they 
were wanted for immediate use; but, having now no docus 
stand, he first wired his congratulations to Li Yuan-hung, 
reminded him of previous happy chats at Wuch‘ang, 
vowed that his only real desire was to lay his ancient 
carcass down in the imminent coffin, but gave a pretty broad 
hint that he must frst see the old Constitution restored. 
Li’s (private) reply was of the sweetest kind; in the most 
honeyed terms of affection he invites Ts‘én to “give an 
ignorant man the benefit of his paternal counsel,” and take 
the first “ comfortable ” conveyance for Peking. Meanwhile 
the Constitution as been restored, the monarchists Aave 
been “marked out” for arrest, and it remains to be seen 
how the whole business is going to end. In any case, it is 
absolutely certain that Li Yiian-hung himself will do 
nothing dirty, even if Ts‘én does venture to Peking. As 
Pamela was “beautiful to the bone,” so everyone agrees 
that Li Yiian-hung is honest to the bone, probably the 
only “simple honesty ” known to have existed in China 
from time immemorial. Yiian Shi-k‘ai was honest-minded, 
patriotic, blunt, frank, and unusually honest for a Chinaman 
in many other ways. I have not the pleasure of Li Yiian- 
hung’s acquaintance, but everyone I have asked, foreign 
and Chinese, tells me he zs unmistakably honest; some 
even say he is a Christian ; if that be so, it is not necesSarily 
a fact in favour of his honesty, but a fact in favour of his 
understanding clearly what we mean by truth and honesty, 
apart from what the Chinese mean. 

-. Meanwhile China is hopelessly ez aérzve. It is useless to 
=- say anything more until things crystallize. The very titles 


of departments, governors, etc., have all changed once 


+ more; there are new appointees to nearly every post, and 


_. —_ most appointees refuse to serve. As T‘ang Shao-i recently 
— | 
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remarked: “It really does not matter to the people who 
governs, for the Chinese people have always governed 
themselves ”—a fact the present writer has insisted upon 
over and over again. So long as trade goes on, so long as 
looting is kept within limits, there will always be the equi- 
valent for “cakes and ale” in China: the only dangerous 
thing is that this facile attitude of the people towards their 
governors may take a turn extremely distasteful to the 
verbose politicians if they fail to agree promptly amongst 
themselves before the war eases off; in other words, each 
province may, out of sheer weariness, fall under the “ pro- 
tection” of this or that European Power; or vicious 
politicians may even spite each other to the extent of 
inviting wholesale Japanese interference—and, indeed, Sun 
Yat Sen, Hwang Hing, and Co., have already incurred 
Suspicion of betraying their country in this last-named way. 
Meanwhile (at the time of writing, early in September) Ts‘én 
Ch‘un-hiian, an implacable combination of Mackensen and 
Bissing, seems to be the leading “power” in China. No 
German can for a moment be compared with the honest, 
bluff, and office-hating Li Yiian-hung, who may perhaps 
fairly be called the Lord Derby of China, because every- 
body trusts him. 





THOUGHTS ABOUT INDIA 


Tue hot weather this year was robbed of a certain amount of 
its attendant discomfort by the early break of the monsoon. 
The month of May was not yet over when the rain came, 
and with it the perennial anxiety as to whether there would 
be plenty of it; whether it would be well distributed ; and 
whether “breaks ” of fine weather would occur at suitable 
interval. So far there has been plenty of rain, and it has 
been fairly evenly distributed. Rajputana, Gujarat, and 
-Kathiawad, were at one time on the verge of famine, the 
prospect of which appeared to be so imminent that arrange- 
ments were made for the despatch of grass from more 
fortunate districts, with which to help keep alive the cattle 
that would otherwise die. Such timely precautions are 
never wasted, even if they only serve as a warning that the 
year of famine in some part is always now to be reckoned 
with. Happily, a crisis in this case was averted by a 
plentiful fall of rain in the stricken districts about the 
_ middle of July, which removed—for a time, anyhow—#the 
disaster which appeared to be inevitable. Year after year 
the famine spectre seems to stare us in the face, and failure 
or delay of the monsoon is not always the only cause of it. 
If the year is a good rain year, the cultivators are naturally 
insured against failure of their crops, and against the fodder 
famine resulting from there being no grass. Even if grass 
_ is scanty, to supplement the scarcity there is usually a fairly 

plentiful supply of fodder from the “bajri” and “ jowari” 
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stalks. But of late years many cultivators have hoped “ to 
get rich quick” by sowing cotton or other seeds of a non- 
edible nature.. In a good year this has the desired effect, 
and the high prices paid for cotton by British and Greek 
firms decides the fortunate cultivator to repeat the process 
the following year, besides being also an incentive to his 
less progressive neighbour to imitate him. But perhaps 
the rains fail, or the cotton crops are otherwise rendered 
worthless. Then the “jowari” and “bajri” stalks are not 
forthcoming, and the cattle have to be kept alive by 
imported fodder. : 


To guard against the iire P a fodder faite many 


suggestions have been made, and, amongst others, Mr. 
Purshotamdas Thakordas, of Bombay, has been trying 
most creditably for some years to grapple with the 
problem. The storage of a plentiful supply at various 
centres appears to be the only satisfactory solution—on 
famine being declared in a district, the fodder being issued 
to needy cultivators, and to other cattle owners where relief 
may be necessary, at rates to suit all cases. The fodder 
could not be stored for more than a certain time, after 
which it would have to be sold and replaced by a fresh 
store. In three good years sufficient fodder might be 
accumulated to meet the needs of a bad famine year. 
Private generosity and enterprise in the past have never 
been wanting when famine threatened, and the moneyed 
classes of the big towns—notably Bombay and Ahmedabad 
—have subscribed liberally towards the relief of their less 
forfunate brethren. A really disastrous famine, such as 
that of 1899-1900, should now be an impossibility; but 
famine on a small scale should always be considered as 
within the bounds of probability somewhere, and arrange- 
ments to cope with it should be made accordingly— 
especially in those districts where the growing of cotton 
has so largely superseded the sowing of food-producing 
seeds. This year, however, promises to be an excellent 
one; and though the rains are not. yet over, we may, 
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perhaps, safely speculate on the harvest being among the 
most abundant of recent years. Even the usually parched 
Deccan has been complaining of there being too much 
rain, while parts of the Panjab have been entirely under 
water. Wheat and rice prospects are most favourable 
everywhere—also cotton—and only in a small area in 
Northern Gujarat does scarcity threaten. 

‘So much has been written and said about the lamented 
death of Lord Kitchener that there appears to be little left to: 
write concerning either the sad occurrence or the man. In 
India the news created something of a shock, and expres- 
sions of sorrow at the melancholy intelligence were universal. 
To the average Indian, Lord Kitchener was the sphinx— 
the man of impenetrable reserve, but of whom all men 
spoke. His attitude of Facta non verba created an 
immense and lasting impression, and he was clothed in 
that atmosphere of power and authority which all Oriental 
peoples admire and respect. By the men of the Indian 
Army he will always be remembered as “ Janji Lal-Sahib,” 
who gave them much more work to do than they formerly 
had had (“ Kitchener Tests” are not easily forgotten), but 
who also increased their pay, position, and prospects. 
They revere his memory accordingly ; and while they 
realize that the Empire has suffered an irreparable loss by 
his death, they recognize also the fact that he has left 
behind him other men who will see his work through on 
the lines that he himself laid down, and who will be potent 
in securing victory in France and -Flanders where many 
of their comrades lie, and where so many of them fought 
gallantly at Ypres, Givenchy, Festubert, La: Bassée, Loos, 
and elsewhere. Without the reorganization and improved 
system of training which Lord Kitchener effected as 
Commander-in-Chief, the Indian Army would have been 
in no fit state to take its place side by side with its British 
comrades-in-arms in France, and in the other theatres of 
war where German methods of organization and armament 
have been pitted against it. 
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The Finance Member of the Government of India, Sir 
William Meyer, and the Member for Commerce and Indus- 
try, Sir George Barnes, have recently visited Calcutta and 
Bombay to confer with the Chambers of Commerce on 
matters of Indian trade, mainly having some war con- 


nection. The results of both visits appear to have been 
entirely satisfactory, even if only as demonstrating that 
Indian trade has not greatly suffered by the war. In fact, 
trade is distinctly prosperous, and hardship or grievances 
scarcely exist. One of the most important questions 
discussed was that of the inconvenience caused last cold 
weather by the failure of the railways to carry from the 
Bengal mines all the coal necessary for working the mills, 
etc., in Bombay. There appears, indeed, to have been a 
partial coal famine in Bombay from this cause, and when 
carrying rates were increased the collery firms in Bengal 
became somewhat annoyed. The matter was brought up 
at the Calcutta Conference, when the railway representa- 
tives explained that for a variety of reasons they were not 
entirely to blame, and prophesied that no such incon- 
venience would be experienced in the coming season. 

They suggested that, to aid in avoiding a repetition, 
coal should be sent during the slack season now ensuing, 
and stored at Bombay. The representatives from the 
latter city expressed their willingness to this suggestion ; 
but the coal owners’ representative declared it to be 
impossible, since now, also, was the slack season in the 
mines, the miners being for the most part engaged in 
cultivation of their fields. There the matter rests, but the | 
arrangements made with and by the railway companies 
with a view of avoiding the carrying deficiencies last year 
should insure that next season a regular and sufficient 
supply of coal will reach manufacturing centres where it is 
needed. It is unlikely that the ships which usually carry 
the bulk of the coal will be available for some time to 
come, unless the war ends more speedily than prospects 
just now indicate. 
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Another interesting question discussed before the Com- 
mittee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber at Bombay was 
that of adequate Indian representation at the Allies’ 
Economic Conference. Sir George Barnes removed all 
misunderstanding which had arisen on the subject by 
declaring that the recent Conference at Paris was entirely 
of a provisional nature only; and that the Secretary of 
State had promised that, '’when the time came for definite 
schemes to be framed as regards “after-the-war” trade, 
Indian interests would be fully represented. He pointed 
out that Australia and Canada were not officially repre- 
sented at the Paris Conference by the Rt. Hon. Mr. 
Hughes and Sir George Foster, but that these gentlemen 
gave unofficial assistance o only at the meeting, which was 
of a preliminary and non-committal character. All mis- 
apprehensions on the matter have now been removed, and 
adequate representation of Indian interests when an eco- 
nomic scheme is eventually drawn up should prove of great 
value in defining the position Indian trade is to hold in the 
Imperial—and indeed in the Allied—markets. 

Finally, the Finance Member took the opportunity to 
explain that he was considering a scheme whereby small 
investors might put their savings in Government paper. 
It is well known that there is a considerable amount of 
hoarded soni in India which is neither ives nor 


tion òf ee ee aa appears to ae that arrange- 
ments will be made whereby money may be invested in 
Government promissory notes for small amounts, pur- 
chasable at treasuries and post-ofices. Attention was 
drawn to the Stock Notes Scheme, which was instituted as 
an experiment in 1882, but which proved a failure—the 
generally supposed reason being that the security declined 
in value. Accordingly, it is desirable that any new scheme 
should be very carefully thought out, with a view to avoid- 
ing any factor which might lead to its not being a success. 
The small Indian investor is a nervous person. The failure 
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of many banking concerns has made him extremely cautious, 
and if he is to be induced to invest in a Government scheme, 
he must be assured of full repayment of his principal, and 
after as short a period as possible. 

It is well known that civil litigation in India is a long 
and expensive amusement. Institution fees are small, 
however, and of this fact advantage is fully taken by liti- 
gants—many of them speculative—whose numbers are so 
great that all engaged in magisterial and judicial capacities 
are among the hardest-worked officials in the country. 
The Panjab Government are to be congratulated, there- 
fore, on the successful results of a Conference, held at 
Simla in September, 1915, on the Codification of Cus- 
tomary Law within the Province, with the idea of securing 
greater certainty, and so reducing appeals to the Courts, 
The Conference proposed that the power of defining and 
developing their own customs should be restored to those 
classes of the community who are recognized as being 
governed by custom. This power they formerly possessed, 
and it has now passed into the hands of the Courts. But, 
before it is restored, all the classes to be affected must be 
consulted, and the principle of “the greatest good for the 
greatest number” continually observed. Within the limits 
of codification will be included the customs as to succession, 
alienations, adoption, partition, wills and legacies, etc., and 
also certain aspects of minority and guardianship. Once 
the custom has been ascertained and laid down in respect 


of any of the above points, individuals may not have power 


to renounce it. | 

A considerable time is bound to elapse before the codifi- 
cation can be effected, especially since so many communities 
and bodies will have to be consulted. But when the work 
is done, a real and lasting boon will have been conferred on 
the great number of dwellers in the Panjab to whom the 
Law of Custom is specially applicable. 


H. W.-B. 





THE ROUMANIANS AT HOME AND AT WAR 


By Otutver BAINBRIDGE 
Author of “ India To-Day,” “The Heart of China,” etc. 


THE intervention of Roumania is an honour to her far- 
sighted military intelligence and her power of analyzing 
difficult situations. If after two years careful study of the 
present struggle Roumania is able to peer through the haze 
and see the Sun of Victory shining in spite of Germany’s | 
untiring efforts to catch and blind her soul, it will not be 
long before the sympathies of other neutrals gravitate to 
the side of the Allies who are the Trustees of Civilization. 

I do not blame Roumania for waiting in view of the 
sufferings of Belgium and Serbia, which have been so 
vividly impressed upon the world, but the situation is very 
different to-day. The Russians are growing stronger 
hourly, and advancing steadily in spite of the stubborn 
resistance of the Central Empires; Italy is predominant 
on the Isonzo, and has linked up with General Sarrail’s 
composite army, which is the strongest force operating 
anywhere outside the chief theatres; while on the Western 
front the weary Germans are dashing themselves fiercely 
against those imponderable Franco-British prison bars 
which are so strong and so secure. 

In his letters to me, Monsieur Take Jonescu never 
doubted that when the testing time arrived Roumania 
would play her part in the great tragedy. Roumania set 
herself earnestly to see what she ought to do, and then set 
herself earnestly to do it; and the loftier her purpose is, 
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the more sure she will be to make the world richer with 
every enrichment of herself. In joining the Allies,- 
Roumania will achieve an independence of which she had 
never dreamed, and reach that pinnacle which will enable 
her to touch that hidden spring and open the door to her 
sons in foreign countries who have waited so patiently and 
so long for “the day.” In the sixteenth century the 
Roumanians experienced the effect of a transient union, 
through the conquest of Michael the Brave, which gave 
him sway over Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania. 
And even though the period was very short,’ it was 
sufficient to increase their ardour and belief in the ultimate 
realization of their ideal. 

King Ferdinand, who has dared to resist the Kaiser’s 
“ destructive sword,” and broken away from his traditions, 
has done some hard original thinking. He carefully . 
weighed the evidence, and reason has guided him into the 
right and human channel. The noble and dignified defence 
which he has set forth of Roumania’s position shows that 
in his character there is that guarantee of strength and 
determination which is imperative to do for the nation 
exactly what they want to have done, enlarging and 
strengthening the many strands of the Roumanian rope. 
King Ferdinand must have already felt that sober joy that 
inspires one who feels that he is modestly helping a great 
movement, a great cause, a great race. j 

King Ferdinand’s army is well trained and well equipped, ' 
and can put into the field 600,000 men. Behind the first 
and second lines it has available reserves equally as 
numerous. The soldiers of this carefully-built army have 
always lived up to the reputation of their renowned 
ancestors, whom Herodotus called “the bravest and most 
honourable of all the Thracian tribes.” There is some- 
thing beautifully pathetic in the plaintive war songs of the 

Roumanians as the following verses will show: 


_ “To the battlefield I go, 
There to fight the country’s foe. 
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Wash my linen, mother mine; 
All my linen white and fine. 

' Rinse it.in thy tears, and then 
Dry on burning breast again. 
Send it, mother, to me there 
Where you hear the trumpets blare, ' 
Where the banners droop o’erhead ; 
There shall I be lying dead, . 
Stricken by the musket’s lead, 
Seamed by gashes rosy red, 
Trampled by the charger’s tread.” _ 


The Roumanian peasant is the ‘‘knut” of the Balkans, 
and even when on the battlefield he is very particular 
about his snowy linen. His sweetheart enjoys the privilege 
of keeping his frills and foltherols in order, and if he is 
not so happily circumstanced, his mother or sister. The 
. Roumanian believes that “fine feathers make fine birds,” 
and it is quite a common thing for poor peasants to undergo 
all kinds of privations in order to be able to dress in the 
fashion. And yet if we cast our eyes over the world, we 
will find that this trait is not confined to the Roumanian 
peasant for the temples of the almighty clothes. 

The Roumanian peasants prefer to have their clothes 
spun, woven, and made at home, to buying them from 
dealers. They have quite a varied wardrobe, but their 
everyday attire is a plain linen blouse-shirt, which they 
wear outside their tight-fitting linen trousers, fastened at 
the waist with a broad belt in which’ there are many 
pockets. . In winter they wear much heavier material and 
a long overcoat. 

The many-coloured costumes of the womer are com- 
prised of long under-garments, Roman aprons, which they 
wear front and back, embroidered blouses, tunics, shawls, 
handkerchiefs, and veils, which they adjust in such a 
manner as to make every visitor to their country wish he 
were an artist., Roumanian women are the very soul of 
industry, and it is rarely- that they are seen without their 
distaffs. They can all spin, dye, weave, and make their - 
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own clothing; and as housekeepers they have no superiors 
in the whole world. The men are not very partial to 
labour other than that connected with their flocks, which 
they love and tend with great care. 

The striking features of the Roumanian peasants left no 
doubt in my mind as to their Roman origin, and is proof 
that a race may keep its permanence of type for many 
generations. They are one of the most fruitful races on 
the earth, and the low rate of mortality among infants is 
undoubtedly due to hereditary hardiness. 

Bucharest is not only the capital and seat of Govern- 
-ment, but it is the largest fortified camp in the world except 
Paris. It has a population of 340,000, and while it cannot 
boast of the architecture and historic associations of Athens, 
it is a rich and pleasant city, with quite a Parisian air. 
The life of the people in the clean, narrow streets was the 
principal attraction to me. The noise and bustle were as 
bracing to my nerves as obliterating to my personality, ` 
and I thoroughly enjoyed watching the good-natured 
crowd, which amused itself by the hour like a child with 
its toys. Its buoyancy of spirit was irrepressible. Every 
group chattered as it passed, each member of it sometimes 
holding forth at once to his own great satisfaction. Who- 
soever lacks a subject for his fancy to play with, let him go 
into the streets of Bucharest and piece together tales out 
of the snatches of talk that invade os ears from the 
confiding promenaders. 

In spite of the pronounced conservatism of the Rou- 
manians, they are unusually liberal in religious matters. 
All strangers are welcome in their churches, and the popa . 
administers the Sacrament to them, irrespective of cast or 
creed, for they are the children of God. | 

When I told the Primate of Roumania of the ways of 
Western Christians, he said: “ It seems incredible that at 
this day there should be such contradiction and such hatred 
among the Christians, for it is in distinct opposition to the 
tenets of their religion. Are we not all the children of 
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God? And is it not the duty of the clergy, who are the. 
servants of God, to minister unto His children ?” 

The dignified Primate is truly a man of God called to 
a great mission. His religion is the solid and sweet fruit 
of reason and heart in a well-conditioned and wisely culti- 
vated soul; and his name is one of the most honoured in 
the Roumanian Church, in the government of which he is 
ably assisted by the Archbishop of Moldavia. 

The bearded Roumanian popas, who are recognized and 
paid by the State, present a picturesque appearance in - 
their flowing garments and broad-brimmed hats. They 
must marry Roumanians, for they would be regarded as 
“unclean” if they married a foreign woman, and no con- 
gregation would accept them. The popas are not a learned 
body of men—in fact, some of them are very ignorant, 
which is quite unpardonable, for there are plenty of facilities 
for acquiring knowledge in Roumania, where education is 
free and compulsory. | 

I had the pleasure of meeting Monsieur Take Jonescu, 
the old friend of England, who has succeeded in preventing 
his country from being enfolded in the Teutonic coils. 
He is a gifted and charming man, and one day at luncheon 
he told some excellent stories, one of which was in relation 
to Abdul Hamid. He relates his experiences with such 
delicately balanced skill that they would not fail to win 
a smile from the most confirmed “grouch.” Kept within 
proper restraint, and artistically used, the ability to tell a 
story to the point neatly, with well-chosen words and 
cleverly-distributed emphasis, is one of the greatest social 
recommendations. Whether a story-teller is an artist or 
not may be discovered, as a rule, by the ending of the | 
narrative. If it finishes with the climax, without being 
weakened by comment or elucidation or unnecessary fond- 
ling of the speakers own bantling, the entertainer may be 
rated as a public benefactor; but of the numerous raconteurs, 
how few there: are who, like Monsieur Jonescu, master all 
the conditions of their art! 
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' YOUGOSLAVS ‘AND PANSLAVISM 


By V. R. Savitcu 
(Late, Head of the Serbian Press Bureau, Belgrade) 


In preparing the present war, Germany did everything in 
her power to ‘promote the impression that the danger to. 
European civilization lay in Panslavism. Also during the 
grogress of the war the Germans have not ceased to work 
in the same direction, trying, notwithstanding all atrocities 
committed in Belgium and the violation of solemn treaties, 
to represent themselves as fighters for liberty and progress , 
against “the Panslavonic danger” and “Russian barbarism.” 
But the-present world-war, in changing many ideas and 
dismissing many prejudices about the Slavs, has also among 
the Western nations effected a revision of the idea of 
Panslavism. 

Panslavism, to trace it historically, is a direct outcome of 
the dismemberment of the Slav nations which brought in 
its train weakness and their oppression by more warlike 
neighbours. Slav authors like to connect the first dim idea 
of Panslavism with the Polish kingdom and its dynasty of 
the Jagellons. To them was attributed the tendency to 
unite all Slav nations in a mightiér State in order to be able 
to cope successfully with the constant encroachments upon 
Slav territories of Germans and Swedes as well as with the 
Tartar menace from the East. But although the Jagellons 
agegrandized and strengthened the Polish kingdom, Pan- 
slavism did not progress from the initial success when 
Lithuania in a brotherly union joined Poland. ) 

When the South Slav countries were conquered by the 
Turks, many of their nobility emigrated to Poland and 
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Russia, bringing with them hatred for the invader, grief 
at the loss of their fatherland, and hopes that Poland or 
Russia would come to the rescue. Notwithstanding all 
the entreaties of these emigrants and the patriotic. hymns to 
Polish Kings sung by Serbo-Croat poets of the seventeenth 
century, the Poles never undertook an organized campaign 
for the liberation of the South Slavs, although, under Jan 
Sobieski, they saved Austria by defeating the Turks under 
the walls of Vienna in 1683. 

In the writings of the Serbo-Croat philosopher Krizhani¢* 
may be found a nearly complete and clear vision of Pan- 
slavism. He was an ardent and noble patriot, who wished 
to make Russia strong and prosperous, and see his father- 
land, which was deeply submerged under the Turkish wave 
and totally forgotten by the world, recover some of its 
departed glories. His idea was to promote the free con- 
federation of all Slav nations, where each of them would 
enjoy complete political autonamy based upon a democratic 
constitution. He hoped also through such a confederation 
to achieve the reunion of the churches. In that Krizhani¢ 
never succeeded. | 

Anyhow, the idea of Panslavism took more concrete 
shape in the past century, when in 1830 the first society of 
Slavophils was ‘formed in Russia, to be followed by two 
Panslav Congresses, one held in Prague (1848) and the 
other in Moscow (1867). ! 

The Russian Slavophils, weighed down by the reaction 
of Prince Metternich’s system as well as: by excesses of 
the revolutions in Europe, thought that the civilization 
of Western nation was threatened with failure. Their 
author Kireevski wrote that the progress of the State is 
nothing but the development of the inner principles upon 

= Krizhanié, a Serb Roman Catholic priest, was of noble but impoverished 
family ; he was invited to Russia to assist in the revision of copies of the 
Scriptures. . He was the first Slavophil or Panslavist, and hoped by mearis 
of a grammar and lexicon to unite the Slav peoples, with Russia as the 
elder brother. He was exiled to Tovolsk in 1660; it is thought because 


he vigorously attacked the Greek Church in’ Russia. He was a sturdy 
champion of the Russians against German and Greek influence.—A. R. 
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which it is based. The European States, having begun 
by violence, must progress through revolutions. Owing 
to the rationalism upon which their civilization is based, 
the Western countries have developed the spirit. of in- 
dividualism instead of the spirit of social solidarity. Con- 
sequently the Slavophils wanted to replace this principle 
of rationalism by a new one, and believed that they had 
found it in the teaching of the Orthodox Church and in the 
past of the Slavonic nations, which had been organized 
on the principles of democracy and communism. They 
strongly criticized the reforms introduced by Peter the Great, 
regretted the Westernization of Russia, and demanded the 
reversion to the time anterior to the Mongolian invasion 
of Russia. But the Russian Government looked with a 
very suspicious eye at the movement and action of these 
“Slavophils.” Their paper was suppressed, and it was only 
: occasionally that they were allowed to publish any books 
or series of articles, Such a book, “Sbornik” (miscellany), 
appeared in 1852, and the Russian Minister of Education, 
Prince Shirinski-Shakhmatov, in his report to the Emperor, 
wrote about the said “Sbornik”: “ Kireevski does not pay 
a due respect to the immortal merits of the great Reformer 
of Russia and of his Imperial successors.” And Aksakov 
asserts that “the old Russia was organized on the principle 
of democracy, and in general all authors use much vague- 
ness and allusions, which could be wrongly interpreted by 
the readers of lower classes.” Thus, owing to the vagueness 
of their ideas, to their severance from the general course. of 
European civilization, and to the suspicion they aroused in 
the Governmental circles, they failed to exercise any lasting 
or profound influence in Russia. 

The Panslavonic Congress held at Prague, 1848, was 
attended only by the delegates of Slav nationalities living 
in Austria. The Czechs, who promoted and organized the 
Congress, wished by the political co-operation of all Slavs 
of the Danubian monarchy to forge some weapon against 
the Centralism and Germanization of Austria. The work 
of the Congress was organized on a practical basis; the 
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discussions turned around the most urgent political and 
educational needs of the different Slav nationalities in 
Austria. It cannot be said that that Congress left no 
impression or remained without any influence. The ideas 
and the feelings of Slav solidarity were strengthened, and, 
as far as it was compatible with political conditions in Austria, 
some co-operation of the Slav nationalities was achieved in 
the Vienna Parliament. But it is very probable that the 
Germans, alarmed by this solidarity of the Slavs, and fearing 
to lose altogether their predominance in Austria, were 
induced more easily to grant not only autonomy to the 
Magyars, but further to deliver to them all other nationalities 
in Hungary, by the operation of Beust’s Ausgleich, thus 
fortifying and insuring their own predominance over the 
Slavs remaining in Cisleithania, 

The same cannot be said of the Panslavonic Congress 
held at Moscow in 1867. All Slav. nationalities from 
Austria-Hungary and the Balkans were represented, with 
exception of the Poles. The absence of such an important 
member of the Slav family cast a certain gloom on the 
proceedings of the Congress. Anyhow, some notable 
speeches about Slav solidarity were delivered, and measures 
were proposed for encouraging the independent develop- 
meat of different Slav nations. But a little incident at the 
end of the Congress slightly marred the good impression 
created by the proceedings. At the final banquet to the 
delegates a Russian speaker proposed that a resolution 
should be passed to the effect that all delegates expressed 
the wish that the Russian language be accepted as the . 
literary language of all Slav nations, and that hence- 
forward they would all print their books in the Russian 
language. The Czech delegate, Dr. Rieger, declared that 
that was a large question, which could not be decided by a 
resolution, that it necessitated mature thought and a meet- 
ing of all the educated classes in different Slav nations. 
The Bulgarian delegate enthusiastically accepted the pro- 
position, declaring in the name of Bulgaria that they would 
be delighted to accept Russian for their literary language. 
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But the Serbian delegate, Mr. Vladan Georgevitch, stated 
categorically that he was sure Serbians would never accept 
that proposition, as they considered literature to be the 
means for the political, scientific, and moral progress of the 
people, a task which could only be e by writing 
books in the national idioms. 

The old Slavophil movement in Russia died out quietly, 
but a new movement again springing from the small and op- 
pressed Slav nations, was now started, aiming at the closer 
union of the Slavs, in order to further their economic and 
poiltical independence. The Czech deputy, Kramarz, was 
recognized as its initiator and leader. This Neoslavism re- 
turned to the Krizhanic’s ideas two centuries old. The move- 
ment acknowledged all Slav nations as independent and 
accomplished individual communities, every one of them 
having the right to full recognition and national development 
according to their own national and social ideal. Cd-opera- 
tion between them was necessary for the realization of their 
ideal of freedom and self-government. Besides Kramarz, the 
most prominent leaders of Panslavism there were Vodnik 
(Slovene poet), Kollar (Slovak bard), and Shafarik (Slav 
antiquary), all belonging to small oppressed Slav nationali- 
ties of Austria-Hungary, and their teaching was the direct 
result of the intolerable conditions in which their kinsfolk 
lived. “ Thé movement remained barren of any practical 
results, and the last Serbo-Bulgarian War was a hard blow 
to those who dreamt of a general union among Slavs. It 
was shown‘once more that Slav nations were liable to put 
above all other considerations their own interests, and were 
not prepared to sacrifice everything for the ideal of harmony 
in the Slav world. 

Better knowledge of the facts has now dispelled in every 
quarter the old representation of Panslavism as an aggres- 
. sive Slavonic confederation bent on the conquest of Europe, 
or even of the whole world. Such Panslavism has never 
really existed even as an idea, except in the heads of certain 
Germans who wanted to teach the Slavs what Panslavism 
ought to be. Germans unable to understand the Slav 
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world, as they failed to understand Great Britain and’ 


France, judged the others after their own image. For 
more than a thousand years Germans encroached upon 


Slav countries. By fire and sword they have Germanized. 


millions of Slavs, and have incorporated in Germany hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles of Slav territory. But 
their appetite grew in eating ;.they were not satiated, and 
considered the Slav countries and peoples as a lawful patri- 
. mony and an inevitable prey. Hence the Slav resistance 
exasperated and irritated them. Of the Slavs the Germans 
could say: “ Cet animal est très méchant, guand on fattaque, 
il se défend?” And quite sincerely the Germans complained 
of the Slavs, who did not understand the blessings of the 
German Kultur, and seriously meant to put an end to Ger- 
man aggression. For not allowing the Germans to eat 
them up the Slavs were proclaimed to be aggressive bar- 
barians, and the greatest danger to Europe. So Panslavism 
was described as the most dreadful thing in the world—as 
a tower of all imaginable evils and perils for European 
civilization. Panslavism has never been what Germans 
pretended to see in it. But if Panslavism were ever to 
mean a military coalition of Slavonic peoples against the 


liberties and ideals of other nations, such Panslavism will 


never appeal to the Southern Slavs nor to any other Slav 
nations. Neither will the idea of Panslavism, have any 
chance of success if it were the mere negation of the past 
and present European civilization. The Slavs are'a Euro- 
pean and Aryan race. As the youngest member of the 
family, they are lawful heirs to the vast treasury of moral 
and spiritual inheritance accumulated by European nations 
since the days of Homer. It would be a sacrilege not 
to love or to reject it. The Slavs are unable to commit 
such, a crime. But if Panslavism means a pious desire, a 
lofty aspiration to aggrandize, and to deepen the spiritual 
value of that inheritance by contributing to it some special 
achievements of the Slav genius, then such a conception of 
Panslavism has a charm and an attraction to which the 
Southern Slavs will be happy to contribute and willing to 
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open all their heart. Panslavism, to have any chance of 
success, must be an absolute reaction against the Pan- 
Germanism which sought to impose its ideals on the world 
_ by blood and iron. | 

In their future freedom and prosperity the Southern 
Slavs must keep alive the memory of the past misery, the 
hardships and the humiliations, which were imposed upon 
them through centuries by a haughty and proud oppressor. 
Against the German ideal of violence and pride they will 
set up their ideal of love and humility. They will not 
attempt to force other nations to accept their ideal, but with 
sympathy and loving’ curiosity will try to understand other 
nations’ ideal, and to make it more perfect through love 
and sympathetic interpretation of it. The Southern Slavs 
will never forget the enormous sacrifices which Russia sus- 
tained for their freedom and happiness. They will always 
recognize in Russia the noble leading sister on the road to 
the attainment of a higher spiritual and moral ideal which 
they believe to be the Slav mission to reveal to the world. 
They will be happy to pay their debt, not by attacking the 
frontiers of other nations, but by forming a mighty wall 
against some rejuvenated desire for conquest and domina-. 
tion in the world. The South Slavs will eagerly flock 
to Mother Moscow and Holy Russia. With feelings of 
profound gratitude they will kneel at the immense ceme- 
` teries which contain the hundreds of thousands of unknown 
heroes who sacrificed their lives for the dignity of Slavdom 
and the freedom of the world. The Kremlin and the 
Tower of Ivan the Great will not be the object of their 
pious pilgrimage, but with eager curiosity and admiration 
they will dwell in places like the Artists’ Theatre at Mos- 
cow or the picture gallery of the Brothers Tretyakov. And 
with deep feeling of devotion and reverence they will go 
on a pilgrimage to Yasnaya Polyana, to breathe in the 
same atmosphere in which lived and worked the great 
prophet of Russia in order to be strengthened in his 
teaching of love and patient sufferings. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


INDIAN RAILWAY POLICY- 
By Sır GUILFORD L. MOLESWORTH, K.C.LE. 


THE aim and object of a railway policy should be primarily 
to develop the industries, produce, trade, and general 
welfare of the country by the lowest rates of transport 
practicable. This is especially the case in India, where 
the distance to the port of shipment is so great. Second- 
arily, the object should be to'increase the revenue, and so 
reduce the direct taxation of the people. Now, the question 
naturally suggests itself: 


“Ts the railway policy of India calculated to attain 
this object to the fullest extent ?” 


The answer to this question must, I think, be in the 
negative. In explanation of this view, I may quote the 
words used in a lecture on “ The Silver Question,” delivered 
by me to the Bombay Chamber, of Commerce thirty years 
ago: | 

“I have always been a strong and persistent advo- 
cate of the policy'of keeping railways in the hands of 
the State, so as to reduce railway rates to the minimum. 
I have always held that railways should be regarded 
as instruments of development, not of creating revenue. 
When Major (now Sir Evelyn) Baring asked my 
opinion of his scheme of private enterprise, I con- 
demned it on the ground that the true policy of 
Government was to make railways subservient to the 
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development of the country ; and I pointed out to him 
that in some cases it might be to the interest of Govern- 
ment to inçur a direct loss in railway revenue by low 
rates of transport, and to recoup that loss indirectly by 
the increased revenue naturally arising from the im- 
proved prosperity of the country; whilst it was mani- 
festly to the interest of a company to reap the largest 

amount of direct profit from a railway. ... | 

“We have not merely opened out new fields of 
produce, but our State Railway policy has led to a 
large reduction in railway rates, thus cheapening the 
cost at the port of shipment. The construction of the 
Rajputana State Railway, passing as it does through 
the heart of India, and carrying produce at low rates, 
gave us, to a certain extent, control over the rates of 
other railways in India, and led to a general reduction. 
Unfortunately, we have lost this advantage by ceding 
‘the railway to a company whose interest it is to make 
- as much direct profit as possible, regardless of the de- 
velopment of the country; but the rates for carrying 
wheat long distances have been reduced to less than 
half of what they were in 1873, in some cases making 
a difference of seven or eight shillings per quarter. 
The rate of transport of wheat from Delhi to the port 
of shipment has been reduced since 1872 by Rs. 5.84, 
or by an equivalent of eleven shillings and sixpence per 
quarter if the rupee were at par. . 

“I consider that the enormous profit of some of the 
railway companies is a national misfortune ; for not only 
does such profit quit the country, but every rupee thus 
. gained directly militates against our export trade, in 
placing us at a disadvantage when competing with 
Russia or America. Ei 

“I am firmly convinced that the stimulus that our 
export trade has received since 1872 is wholly and 
solely due to the extension of State Railways, and to 
the influence of the State Railway policy of low rates.” 
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Now, the profit of railway companies has- increased 
enormously since that time, and some million pounds 
sterling are taken annually for the benefit of British 
speculators, instead of being retained by the State for the 
purpose of developing the industries, produce, and welfare, 
of the country in which it has been gained. 

To understand how this has come to pass, a brief 
summary of Indian railway history is necessary. 

From 1853 to 1870 railways were carried on through 


' the agency of joint-stock companies, under a guarantee 


from the Indian Government; but the' experience of 
sixteen years proved that this policy was expensive and 


' unsatisfactory ; the divided responsibility and difficulties of 


dual control were inconsistent with freedom of action; and 
the interests of the companies were not identical with those 
of the State. 

In 1869 Lord Lawrence, then Viceroy of India, in a 
very able Minute, formulated a policy of State control and 
management of railways. He pointed out that under the 
existing policy the State had to take up all the unprofitable 
lines for itself, and give all the profitable lines to private 
speculators, carefully guarding them, however, at the 


‘expense of the State, against any possible loss, whether 


from their own negligence or not; and he wrote: 


“I have no hesitation in saying that had proper. 


economy been enforced in the construction of existing 
lines of railway, the charge on the Government for 
guaranteed interest would for several years past have 
practically ceased, and in most cases the lines would 
have been paying a Given in excess of 5 per 
cent. 

“The history of actual operations of railway com- 
panies in India gives illustrations of management as 
bad and extravagant as anything that the strongest 
opponent of Government agency could suggest. ... 

“In no single respect can I see that less efficiency 
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is to be secured under direct Government control than 
under joint-stock companies, having their Boards in 
London... . 

“My own very decided opinion on this point is that 
the direct agency of Government would certainly be 
more economical than that of railway companies. . 

“The experience in India, with respect to the growth 
of capital, is beginning to teach the lesson that has 
been taught on a gigantic scale in England . . . the 
enormous and ruinous extent to which the capital 
accounts of some of the English railways have become 
inflated.... I regard this danger with great concern, 
both in relation to the prospect of existing lines, and 
our hopes of extending them. If the Government is 
to avoid it, some means must be found for putting an 
effectual stop to the insidious growth of the capital of 
old lines.” 


In 1870 the Government of India deliberately adopted 
the policy of constructing and working railways by State 
agency ; and this policy succeeded beyond all expectations, 
amply justifying Lord Lawrence’s anticipations, although 
operations had been hampered by Home Office interference. 
But in 1881 Parliamentary influence had been exerted in 
the interest of “ private enterprise”; unfair and misleading 
comparisons had been made between State and company 
management, and Lord Ripon came out to India, as Vice- 
roy, pledged to a reversal of the State Railway policy. It 
was laid down as an axiom that “the State should divest 
itself of the task of working railways”; and although it 
was admitted that this policy was by no means good for 
the State in a financial point of view, it was believed that 
the “superior fitness of joint-stock companies would so 
improve the income of the railways as to prevent any 
important loss of the share of the profits reserved for the 
State,” l 

It was assumed that “it is impossible to combine the 
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necessary rigidity of the Government system with the 
freedom of action required for the successful management 
of railways.” But this assumption was absolutely opposed 
to facts. The State Railway Manager had more freedom of 
action than the companies’ manager, whose freedom was 
limited by the Consulting Engineer for Guarantted Rail- 
ways, by the Government of India, and by the Board of 
' Directors in London ; whereas the State Railway Manager's 
freedom of action was only limited by the Government of 
‘India. | 

This proposition met with universal condemnation from 
the officials of the Secretariat of the Government of India, 
and minutes exposing its fallacies were sent in by the 
Under-Secretary for Railways, by the Accountant-General, 
and by myself as Consulting Engineer to the Government 
of India for State Railways. 

The Under-Secretary for Railways asked why the 
Government should not equally divest itself of the control 
of telegraphs, Post Office, and irrigation. He pointed out 
that, holding the Rajputana line as a State Railway, the 
Government controlled two-thirds of the districts between 
Bombay and Northern India, dnd was thus enabled to 
enforce a policy of low rates to the port of shipment. He 
showed that the arguments that had been opposed to State 
control were based on a condition of things that had long 
since passed away: that the Rajputana Railway was better 
managed that many of the companies’ railways, and that if- 
the home authorities were as intimately acquainted with 
the management of companies as the Indian railway officials, 
the Secretary of State would be less desirous of uprooting 
one that had proved itself efficient. As Consulting 
Engineer. I wrote the following minute : 


In the year 1870 the Government of India, with the 
full approval of the Home Government, deliberately 
adopted the policy of constricting and working railways by 
means of State agency instead of by joint-stock companies, 
The reasons which induced the Government to adopt this 
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policy are set forth in full detail in Lord Lawrence’s able 
Minute on the subject, dated January 9, 1869 ; and although 
this policy has been successful beyond all expectation, yet 
after ten years a reversal of it has been proposed, as it is now 
assumed that it is impossible to combine the necessary 
rigidity of the Government system with the freedom of 
action required for the successful management of railways. 

I have watched the working of the policy of 1870 
most narrowly, as an unbiassed observer, from. its com- 
mencement; and although there have been individual 
failures, as might be, expected, I can assert without 
hesitation that there is no ground whatever for such an 
assumption. a 

Anyone who vis acquainted with the working of State 
Railways must be aware that the officers in charge of State 
Railways enjoy as much freedom of action as the officers of 
the Guaranteed Railways, and that our State Railways 
have not suffered so much from the vzg7dzty of the Govern- 
ment system as from too great plabzlhty. 

Theré has, 'as I had previous occasion to remark, been 
too much personal interference in high quarters involving | 
radical changes of policy, and the increasing tendency to 
adopt party Government, and to alter with each change 
of politics in England, has been productive -of the 
worst results by destroying the continuity of administrative 
action. 

Our State Railways have had to contend with immense 
difficulties, The very large number of miles which we 
have had to open in a short period of time has been unpre- 
` cedented in the historv of railways in India. The State 
Railways have, as it were, outgrown strength, and have, as 
might have been anticipated, suffered in consequence. 

There is a very great difficulty in obtaining in India men 
of the class requisite to work railways, Such a class does 
not exist in this country, and the importation of railway 
officers and men is very unsatisfactory. The training of 
railway officials must necessarily be a work of years: the 
Guaranteed Railways have had few men to spare, and 
those mostly their “hard bargains.” The State Railways 
have had to struggle through this necessarily difficult stage 
of existence ; and no sooner has the staff of one railway been 
approaching efficiency, than many of its best officers have 
had to be taken away, to assist in the working of lines 
newly opened. Within twelve months nearly 1,090 miles 
of railway were opened for traffic in different parts of India. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the management 
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has rapidly improved, and we had a large number of officers 
in training for further railway extension, and a very efficient 
working staff on most of the State Railways, when a change 
of policy was proposed. 

I do not argue that the management was perfect, or that 
it was likely to be so for many years; but the Guaranteed 
Railways have, in their earlier days, had to contend with 
difficulties of the same character though less in degree, and 
it is notorious that the management of the Guaranteed 
Railways, in their infancy, was anything but satisfactory. 
The working expenses were very high, and were only 
reduced gradually, after many years of experience, and 
cannot even now be said to have attained their utmost 
limit of economy. Many of the State Railways are yielding 
a far better return on their capital than the Guaranteed 
Railways at the same stage of their growth. 

Most of. the comparisons that have been made between 
Guaranteed and State Railway management have been 
very unfair and misleading. The Guaranteed Railways, 
having occupied all the main and best thoroughfares of 
traffic in India, must, as a rule, have more traffic than the 
State Railways, and it follows that, the larger the traffic, 
the more economically it can be worked. They have now 
been established for many years, and have by degrees 
become settled in their working ; whilst the State Railways 
have not had time either to settle down or to develop their 
traffic ; and the Government has frequently been forced to 
open the State Railways in an incomplete condition, when 
the want of proper conveniences, appliances, and rolling 
stock has been a serious cause of expense and difficulty. 

One very unfair comparison has frequently been made 
between Guaranteed and State Railways, which has led 
the Home Government to view State Railway management 
with unfavourable eyes. The East Indian Railway, which 
probably works under conditions more favourable to 
economy than any other railway in the world, has nearly 
always been taken as the standard for comparison with 
State Railways :—The character of the traffic of the East 
Indian Railway is exceptionally favourable to full loads in 
both directions ; its gradients are good; its fuel cheap; its 
gross earnings per mile of railway six times that of the 
average of State Railways; the comparison is therefore 
utterly untenable in every way; but if a comparison be 
made between the Madras Railway (Guaranteed) and the 
Rajputana Railway (State), the inferiority of the State 
Railway vanishes, and yet the conditions affecting the 
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working are, in these two railways, ai not dis- 
similar. I subjoin a comparison which I made on a previous 


i occasion : 
COMPARISON, 1878. 
Madras Rajiputana 
(Guaranteed). (State). 
Gauge pii oe e .. 5—6 .,. Metre 
Mean age (years) Pn oe ha 142... 4 
Length in miles ae an 857 as -AIQ 
Gross earnings per mile per week wa AA aa DI 
Gross earnings per train raile ... we 308 299 
Working expenses per train mile wes, (2°34. are -195 
Percentage of profit on capital ... we = I'44 «ee = 3°99 


It will be seen by this comparison that, although the 
Guaranteed Railway has the advantage in length and age, 
and although the gross receipts and the traffic carried by 
a train are practically equal in the two cases, yet the 
Rajputana Railway is infinitely superior as regards its 
working’ expenses and returns on the capital. 

In making this comparison it is not my intention to 
imply that the management of the Guaranteed Railway is 
inferior to that of the State Railway. Doubtless there may 
be conditions connected with the traffic of the Guaranteed 
Railway which, if explained, would justify the difference ; 
but the comparison has been made to illustrate the serious 
mistake that has so often been made of accepting bare 
results and crude statistics, without an intimate acquaintance 
with all the conditions by which they have been affected. ` 

The assumption that has been made respecting the 
efficiency of the agency of Joint Stock Companies, and 
the inefficiency of that of the State, entirely ignores the 
past history of railways in India.* Lord Lawrence in his 
able Minute wrote as fellows—-January 9, 1869: ' 


“The history of the actual operations of Railway 
Companies in India gives illustrations of management 
as bad and extravagant as anything that the strongest 
opponent of Government agency could suggest as 
likely to result from that system... . 

“With reference to the Indian agency, both of 
engineers and other officers, it may quite safely be 


* “Tt is not to be disguised that much of the wasteful expenditure which 
has arisen in connection with Indian railways has been duly pointed out, 
before it was too late to stop it, by the consulting engineers, and that these 
officers have not on all occasions been supported by the Government in 
the attempts to enforce economy.”—Minute of Lord Lawrence, dated 
August 16, 1867. 
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said that the Government under a reasonable system 
could, to say the least of it, secure as great ability with 
an equal outlay. I-have not heard of any useful inde- 

~ pendent action taken in relation to Indian railways by 
the London Boards, which would be lost under a well- 
arranged system of Government management. In no 
single respect can I see that less efficiency is likely 
to be secured under direct Government control than 
under joint-stock companies having their Boards in 
London. .. . 

“ My own very decided opinion on this point is that 
the direct agency of Government would certainly be 
more economical than that of Railway Companies, and 
that there would in almost every respect be advantage 
to the State financially, and therefore to the community 
of India at large, if the Government were to determine 
to carry out railways hereafter through its own engineers 
with money directly borrowed in the market for the 
purpose.” 


~ 


What has occurred to cause a reversal of this opinion? 
and why has the policy thus deliberately adopted been 
abandoned ? Simply because there has been a want of 
that ordinary patience which is necessary in carrying out 
a policy of such magnitude; and the sudden reversal of it 
appears to resemble the impatience of children, who dig 
up tne seeds they have sown in order to ascertain whether 
they are growing. 

One point for which probably no credit has been allowed 


to State management has pressed heavily on State Railways | 


in the crude comparisons that have been instituted. Few 
can doubt the soundness of the views enunciated by Lord 
Lawrence in the following words: 


“ The experience in India in respect to the growth 
of capital is thus beginning to teach the same lesson 
that has been taught on a gigantic scale in England— 
viz., the urgent necessity for resisting the tendency to 
incur additional capital outlay without creating clear 
additional paying power in return; the enormous and 
ruinous extent to which the capital accounts of many 
of the English companies have become ‘inflated has 
been for some time past the theme of public discus- 
sion... . 


\ 
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“I regard this danger with great concern, both in 
relation to the prospect of existing lines and our hopes 
of extending them. 

“Tf the Government is to avoid it, some means 
must be found for putting an effectual stop to the 
insidious growth of the capital of old lines.” 


The principle thus ably enunciated had been adopted by 
me for some years befcre my arrival in India, and when 
Director-General of the Ceylon Railway I practically closed 
the capital account with the happiest results, as the rail- 
way has since paid more than 12 per cent. per annum on 
the capital expended. 

I strongly urged the adoption of the same principle on 
Indian State Railways, as far as practicable, and, in the 
infancy of State Railways, this line of action undoubtedly 
burdened heavily the revenue account, and gave an appear- 
ance of excessive working expenses when compared with 
the Guaranteed. Railways, on which this principle was not 
in force. But, although the principle was admitted in itself 
to be sound, it was, after some time, discontinued, on 
account of the hopelessness of having comparisons made 
except on the crude and ill-digested basis of bare results ; 
and I was accused—and I must admit with some show of 
justice—of having ruined the State Railways, in the eyes 
of the Home Government, by urging the adoption of this 
principle, however sound it might be intrinsically. 
= It has lately been laid down, as a maxim for adoption, 
that Government shoulc, as arule, divest itself of the task 
of working railways after they have once been constructed. 
Such a maxim violates every principle of political economy, 
and is opposed to the main grounds on which railway con- 
struction should be undertaken—viz., for the development 
of the country. Clearly the proper policy of the State is to 
develop the resources of the country by the lowest possible 
rates of carriage, and it might amply repay a Government 
in some instances to suffer some loss in railway working, - 
provided that by the adoption of low rates the trade of a 
district could be stimulated. It is easy to conceive the 
case of a railway unsuccessful in a commercial point of 
view, and yet highly remunerative to the State. 

A company, on the contrary, can only look to the direct 
returns of a railway as a commercial speculation. It may 
be argued that low rates are the.correct policy of a com- 
pany. To a ceftain extent this is true, but to take an 
extrème case: supposing that a company by low rates 
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could obtain double the traffic obtainable by higher rates, 
but the net returns were the same in both cases—clearly 
it would not be to the interest of a company to undertake 
all the trouble of a double traffic without additional returns; 
whilst, in the case of State ownership, the indirect gains of 
the double traffic might and probably would be of the 
highest importance. Those who have studied the past 
history of railways in India must be aware of ‘the difficulty 
which Government has experienced in inducing the railway 
companies to lower their rates, and must also be cognizant 
of the manner in which the trade. of a district has been 
paralyzed by high rates. The profit made by railway com- 
panies must as a rule be considered as taken from the 
general community and handed over-to a select few. But 
this by no means represents the worst’ features of the case ; 
for this profit may also be working an incalculable amount 
of mischief by checking’ the development of trade and the 
welfare of the country. . 

There is another evil which I have already pointed out 
in the absorption of railways by private companies; and 
that is, the probability that though private enterprise may, 
at the outset, give a temporary stimulus to railway under- 
takings, yet it will eventually result in retarding, railway 
progress, especially in those districts where development is 
most required. 

A company will naturally object to the extension of their , 
system to branch lines, the remunerative character of which 

may be doubtful; and it will not repay the State to make 
such branches because the indirect returns from them as 
feeders will pass to the owners of the lines they feed; 
whereas if the line so fed were in the ownership ‘of the 
State, the indirect as well as the direct returns together 
might make the branches remunerative—at all events to 
the State, which would benefit by the development of 
trade. 

An argument has been advanced, that a refusal on the 
part of private enterprise to take up any railway project is ' 
“primå facie evidence that the project is not required.” Xt 
is difficult to conceive a greater fallacy. Such an argument, 
if carried to its logical sequence, would have put a stop to 
the construction of roads in India; for roads have not, as a 
rule, yielded returns’ sufficient to meet the current expenses 
of their maintenance, far less have they afforded any return 
as interest on the capital expended. Yet few would 
venture to argue that roads are not needed. If roads had 
been made and worked by private enterprise, they must 
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either have ruined their projectors or the country. I am 
unable, therefore, to discover the grounds on which it is 
sought to reverse the policy of 1870. State agency has 
been tried and has\not been found to be wanting. The 
assumption that.the State Railway official has insufficient 
liberty of action is purely imaginary. The assumed 
superiority of management .by Joint Stock Companies is 
not grounded on any evidence. The mismanagement of 
the Ahmedabad transfer station under the officials of ‘a 
company was so great that it became necessary to take 
that station out of their hands and make it over to State 
Railway officials whose management of other transfer ` 
stations was all that could be desired; and in many cases 
when Guaranteed Companies have undertaken the erection 
of State Railway rolling stock, the cost has been very 
much in excess of that of similar work executed in the State 
Railway workshops. And the working of some of the 
State Railways contrasts very favourably with that of some 
of the Guaranteed Railways, though apparently under less 
favourable conditions for economy.’ ` 

` Taking the results of State agency as a whole, there is 
every reason to be satisfied with it; although in some 
individual cases there has no doubt been failure and 
friction, which, however, when compared with that which 
was experienced by railway companies in the earlier. 
stage of their existence, is comparatively insignificant. 

The comparisons that have been instituted between 
Guaranteed and State Railway management have been 
untenable and misleading ; but the Government has now, 
in the words of Lord Lawrence, to “take up all the uns 
profitable lines for itself, and give all the profitable lines to 
private speculators, carefully guarding them, however, at the 

expense of the State against any possible loss.” 
' Past experience has shown, that, notwithstanding every 
provision to the contrary, undertakings of this character, 
should they prove less remunerative than their projectors 
have anticipated, are almost invariably thrown back on the 
hands of the Government, which practically takes all the 
risk with little or no probability of profit. “Private enter- 
prise, so-called, is, in India, no enterprise at all, but is 
simply a high-flown and seducing phrase, which will, I fear, 
prove to be an zgnus fatuus to the Government of. this, 
country. 


The Accountant-General, in his Minute, characterized 
the despatch of the Secretary of State as an attempt to 
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make the most of a bad case, containing an amount of 
special pleading that might well take in anyone not well 
posted up in the history of Indian railways. 

He asked how it was possible that the substitution. of 
_ private agency_could compensate for the heavy fine the 
scheme would inflict on the revenues of India. 

He pointed out the folly of expecting better results 
from a Board in London than from that of one possessing 
such practical knowledge and experience as the Director- 
General of Railways. EE 

He stated that the control of railway companies gave 
more trouble to the State than the control of State Railways. 

He showed that the State had borne the burden of 
bringing the State Railways to their valuable and efficient 
condition, and that it was absurd to invite so-called 
' “private enterprise” to step in and share the profits, 
taking so much out of the pocket of the Indian ratepayer. 

He quoted Sir Henry Durand’s Minute on Lord. 
Lawrence’s policy : 


“We have everything to gain by a positive, not a 
nominal, control ; everything to lose by a feeble sham 
control.” 


He said that State Railways had been eminently success- 
ful, and that State management was more economical than 
that of companies. 

He was convinced that the revenues of the State would 
have been largely enhanced had the State constructed and 
worked the railways at the outset. 

He estimated the annual loss owing to these lines not 
having been carried out by State agency at 41,750,000, in 
addition to which the premium that would have to be paid 
for purchasing the Guaranteed Railways would be about 
4 27,000,000.* 


” 


* All the old Guaranteed ‘Railways have become State Railways by 
purchase, but are worked by companies. The premia on the purchase of 
these lines has varied from 25 to 50 per cent. of the inflated capital. 
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He urged that with these gigantic losses, practically all 
withdrawn from India, every endeavour should be made to 
stop further drain. = - ' 

It was reasonable to suppose that these strong protests 
emanating from officers of such high position, might have 
been the subject of a Select Committee to investigate the 
question ; but when these minutes were submitted to Lord 
Ripon, he noted upon them: “This may be allowed to 
drop quietly.—Ripon.” India was sacrificed to political 
exigencies. | | 
- _ Subsequently the Director-General of Railways made an 
exhaustive analysis of Indian railways, showing strong 
evidence in favour of State management. He pointed out 
that comparisons were valueléss, unless made at a similar 
period of their development; and, taking the eighth year 
. after the opening for traffic, the percentage of working 
expenses to gross receipts, for the whole of the State 
Railways, had been 57 per cent., as against 64 per cent. 
for the Guaranteed Railways. j 

According to the statistical abstract for British India 
(1916), in 1913-14 the net earnings of the several railways 
in India was £20,436,060, and the net revenue to Govern- 
ment from railways for the same year was 44,789,533, 
leaving a balance of 415,647,267. But this balance in- 
cludes interest and redemption of annuities paid by the 
State for the purchase: of the Guaranteed Railways. On 
the other hand, it must be borne in mind that this purchase 
has been made on the basis of inflated capital, part of which 
has been contributed by the State, and the premia paid on 
such capital has varied from 25 to 50 per cent. 

I am of opinion that the reversal of Lord Lawrence's 
railway policy of State construction and management has 
been disadvantageous, and the continuance of such reversal 
is, ‘‘in the interests of the people of India generally,” to be 
strongly deprecated | 

Every effort should, in my opinion, be made to bring 
about a better state of things, and while increasing the 
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revenue from railways, decrease the burden of direct taxa- 
tion, and stimulate the ccnstruction of railways under’ direct 
State control and management throughout the country. 

If the policy which I adopted in Ceylon, of closing the 
capital account and paying off the debt from revenue by 
degrees, had been pursued, the State might now have been 
in the enjoyment of the ret earnings of ‘Indian railways. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


At a Meeting of the East India Association, held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., on Monday, July 17, 1916, a paper was read by 
Sir Guilford, L. Molesworth, x.c1e, on “Indian Railway Policy,” 
Sir Stephen Finney, c.1£, in the chair. The following, amongst 
others, were present: The Right Hon. Lord Lamington, G.C.M.G., 
G.cLE., and the Dowager Lady Lamington, Lord Strathbolgie, Sir 
Frank C. Gates, Kore, C.S.I, Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, 
K.C.LE. Major-General Sir Alexander Wilson, K.C.B, and Lady 
Wilson, Sir Bradford Leslie, K.c1e, Lady Finney, Sir Daniel 
Hamilton, Sir Alfred and Lady Kensington, Mirza Abbas Ali 
Baig, cs, Sir Fred. A. Robertson, Mr. A. Porteous, C.LE., 
Colonel M. J. Meade, crim, and Mrs. Meade, Mr. T. G. Walton, 
CLE, Capt. Meade, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. Thorburn, 
Mr. Coldstream, Mr. Sen, Mr. T. S. Haji, Mr. E.. Benedict, 
Mr. M. A. Azim, Mr. Chowdhury, Capt. Rolleston, Mr. G. G. 
Reshimwale, Mr. ‘Duncan Irvine, Mr. H. C. West, Mr. H. R. 
Cook, Colonel D. G. Pitcher, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Mr. H. H. Lambert, 
Mr. S. C. Coombes, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mrs. Drury, Mr. H. Kelway- 
Bamber, m.v.o., Mr. W. M. J. Williams, Mr. Guiry, Mr. Birch, 
Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Miss Prendergast, the Rev. Mr. Broadbent, 
Miss M. Finney, Mrs. Kinneir-Tarte, Mr. Law-Gisiko, Mr. F. C. 
Channing, Mrs. Jackson, Mr. Callard, Mr. H. B. Molesworth, Mrs. 
Phillips, Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mr. Yusuf Ali, Mr. 
Edwards, Mr. Aziz, Mr. M. W. Hassanally, Mr. S. G. Eridge, Miss 
Wade, Mr. Sands, Mrs. Waring, Mr. S. D. L. Agarwala, Mrs. and 
Miss Corkery, Mr. and Mrs. Blaise, Mrs. Jones, Miss Marsh, Mrs. 
Hawkes, Mr. and Mrs. E. Dennys, Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Wilkinson, 
Miss Webster, Mrs. A. P. Rainbird, on W. Frank, and Dr. J. Pollen, 
cC.I.£, Hon. Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN: My Lords, TR and gentlemen, Sir Guilford 
Molesworth needs no introduction; he is already well known to 
members of this Association. He has read papers here on several 
occasions, and many of us are acquainted with his books, nd other 
publications. Only three months ago he read to us a paper on 
“The Common Origin of the Religions of India,” and Sir Krishna 
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Gupta, who presided on that occasion, drew attention to the variety 
of subjects in which he took interest; and indeed we who have 
followed his career for many years as a great and eminent engineer 
(I was myself an assistant engineer under him in the middle seven- 
ties) have often wondered at the manysidedness of his intellectual 
activities. On engineering matters, of course, he speaks as an 
expert of the highest rank, and he is also an authority on questions 
of finance, mechanics, entomology and theology, and I dare say 
many others of which I cannot tell you. 

This afternoon he is to give us an address on “Indian Railway 
Policy,” a subject with which he is eminently qualified to deal. When 
he was quite a young man, he received the important post of 
Director-General of Railways in Ceylon. A few years afterwards 
he was appointed as Consulting Engineer for State Railways in 
India, and for many years helped the Government of India to frame 
their railway policy. Government benefited greatly, and might, it 
used to be said, have benefited even more from his knowledge and 
advice; and India owes him a heavy debt of gratitude for the share 
which he has had in mapping out and constructing the railway 
system of India. 

„But I am sure you are anxious to hear his lecture, and I will now 
call upon him. - 

Sir GurLrForD Moresworta: My Lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
before commencing the lecture, I should like to explain that, since I 
wrote it, I have received through the kindness and courtesy of our 
Chairman, Sir Stephen Finney, information which has induced me 
to modify that which I originally wrote, and I will now read my 
paper as modifed in accordance with that information. 

(The lecturer, who was received with applause, then read his 
paper.) 

The Suman My Lord, ladies and geniene I propose to 
make a few observations at the close of the discussion. T will now 
ask our Hon. Secretary, Dr. Pollen, to read certain letters which he 
has received. 

‘The Hon. Secretary stated that he had received letters from their 
Vice-Chairman, Sir Arundel Arundel, who had intended to have 
supported the Chairman, and who was looking forward to being 
present to hear Sir Guilford. Unfortunately, however, Sir Arundel 
was prevented at the last moment by illness from attending, and had 
sent a telegram expressing his regret. The absence of Sir "Arundel 
was all the more to be deplored because he, as an ex-Public Works 
Minister to the Government of India, cod have thrown much light 
on the debate. The Hon. Secretary had also received a lettér from 
Mr. Neville Priestley, who had intended to take part in the discus- 
sion in a spirit not exactly favourable to the conclusions of the 
lecturer; but Dr. Pollen gathered that some of Mr. Neville Priest- 
ley’s criticisms had been met by the alterations made in the paper 
by Sir Guilford on the suggestions of the Chairman. Dr. Pollen ~ 
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then read the following noze by Mr. Neville Priestley on the paper 
as originally drawn up by Sir Guilford: 

“Sir Guilford would appear to be under a misapprehension as to 
the profits which have accrued to companies operating railways i in 
India. 

“ At top of page 2, and again on page 13, of his paper he assesses 
the profits of companies at fifteen million odd. pounds. I think we 
who manage company railways in India would be very glad if that 
were the profit which the shareholders derived from the investment 
of their capital in India. 3 

“The net earnings of railways i in India in which the Government 
have a financial interest in 1912-13 were actually £17,981,716, not 
£15,617,000 only. Out of this sum of seventeen million odd pounds 
the Government paid £8,¢26,610 to those who had lent them the 
money with which the railways were constructed. That left sur- 
plus profits of £9,055,106, and of this sum of nine million odd pounds 
the companies received only £709,642. The balance of £8,345,464 
accrued to Government, and went to swell the general revenues of 
India.” 

Sir BrapFrorp LesLie: The lecture to which we have just 
listened is -a valuable contribution to the history of the policy 
that, varying as it has from time to time, has given India a 
railway system second to none in the world. This satisfactory 
result, I concur with the lecturer, is largely due to the reform 
of State control, and introduction of direct State construction 
and management inaugurated by Lord Lawrence, though as an 
eye-witness [ am inclined to attribute a large share of the credit 
to the late General Sir Richard Strachey, «.c.s.1, whose hand’ I 
trace in the able minute of 1869, and still more to the professional 
skill and energy of the author of the lecture in designing and super- 
vising the construction of the network of metre gauge railways 
which so efficiently serves the districts where traffic is of less density, 
and the standard gauge too costly, and supplements the standard 
gauge where intensity of traffic is more than the latter can cope 
with. This was perhaps the most valuable feature of Lord Law- 
rence’s reform of railway stagnation in India in 1869. Tne second 
was the stimulus given to the nascent export of agricultural pro- 
duce by reduction of rates, the necessity’ for which the guaranteed 
companies had been slow to recognize. 

As to State construction, management, and working, the experi- 
ence of forty-six years is now available. The superior economy 
anticipated by the minute of 1869 has not been realized in any 
respect. 

Allowing for initial mistakes, such as onae costly standard 
gauge jes for a traffic of under Rs.150 per mile per week, as 
instanced in the statement quoted in the lecture, and having to buy 
their experience in bridge design at the cost of some failures, I 
submit that the company lines were on the whole economically con- 
structed, It would be easy to quote instances of extravagance in 
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State Railway construction far worse than any that can be brought 
_against the guaranteed companies. It is true that its railways cost 
India some 154 millions sterling per annum for interest, sinking 
fund and other charges, but at the present time all the railways are 
practically the property of Government. Out of £330,000,000 the 
companies’ capital is only a little over £18,000,0c00, and the surplus 
profit paid to the companies during the year 1913-14 was £440,000, 
rather less than 24 per cent. on the total capital of the compantes. 

The company-worked railways are the Bombay, Baroda and Cen- 
tral India, the Bengal and North Western, the East Indian, and 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railwavs. 

The State lines are the North Western, the Oude and Rohilcund, 
and the Eastern Bengal Railways. 

I readily admit that a certain mileage of the Indian Railways, 
notably the frontier lines, must continue under the direct adminis- 
tration and management of the State, but as I understand the lec- 
turer still advocates that net only the control, but the construction 
and management of all the railways throughout India should be 
by direct State agency, which is not in accordance with the con- 
clusions at which I have arrived. I submit certain facts, extracted 
from the last Administraticn Report, showing that for representa- 
tive company and State-worked railways in the year 1913-14 the 
company lines carried their coaching traffic at 45 per cent. and their 
goods traffic at well over 100 per cent. less than the corresponding 
traffic was carried by the State lines—doubtless the cheap fuel of 
the East Indian Railway is a disturbing factor in the comparison. 
It is therefore interesting to see what the respective lines do with 
their coal when they get it. The duty obtained from a ton of coal 
is quite distinct from its price; this duty was in the case of the State- 
worked lines 2,670 ton miles against 4,580 ton miles realized by the 
company-worked lines. Another item of expenditure which is prac- 
tically independent of the price of coal is maintenance of permanent 
way. In respect of this it will be found from the Administration 
Report that the representative State-worked lines carried 1,553 
gross ton miles per rupee of maintenance expenditure against 2,488 
gross ton miles per rupee carried by the company-worked lines. The 
East Indian is handicapped by an excess of up over down traffic of 
not less than 200,0C0,000 ton miles per annum, involving a corres- 
ponding amount of down empty running. These instances of the 
superior economy of company-working are confirmed by the ratio 
of total expenses to earnings, averaging in the case of the represen- 
tative State lines 554 per cent. against 434 per cent. in the case of 
the company lines. These instances by no means exhaust the case 
in favour of company administration, but time is limited, and I will 
therefore give place to other speakers. 

Mr. Benepict remarked that he did not feel capable of dealing 
with the big question raised; he had always been a working 
engineer, and had only been able to spend the money, not to make it. 
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Sir MANCHERJEE BHOWNAGGREE thought the lecturer had done 
an act of justice to India by advocating the policy of the State con- 
trol and management of railways there. Under the prevailing 
system of working them through the agency of Companies with 
their controlling Boards ir. London, the needs and convenience of 
the travelling public, were not attended to quite to the extent they 
should be, trade facilities were withheld, and the extension of railway 
restricted if there was any apprehension of the profits and so-called 
vested interests of the companies beingaffected. Heknewof schemes 
of new lines being opposed by companies owing to fear of com- 
petition within what they assume to be the area of their established 
traffic, although such new lines were necessary in the public interest. 
If the railway administration of India was conducted by the State, 
Government would be responsible to the public in all suca matters, 
and they would unquestionably direct their policy with a due regard 
for the development of the country, and the comfort and con- 
venience of the people. They would also be expected to afford 
facilities in the railway offices and workshops for the training of the 
people, and fit them to occupy important posts and positions in the 
locomotive, traffic, and other departments. At presen: no such 
opportunities were open to Indians. All throughout the company- 
owned railways there/were scarcely any Indians filling high appoint- 
ments; even for minor posts the supply was always obtained from 
England, and no serious effort had ever been made during the long 
period of the existence of railways in India to prepare them for 
taking their due share ir what was after all a branch of public 
service. If Government had the control and management of those 
lines, he (Sir Mancherjee) was sure the interests of the people and 
their claims would be better safeguarded. (Applause.) 

Mr. Yusur Att said that he could not speak as an expert, but he 
would like to put before the meeting three standpoints from which, 
apart from the interests of the railway companies, the railway policy 
of the Government of India could be viewed. First there were 
the interests of the expcrt and import houses in the Presidency 
towns; secondly, the interests of the small traders engaged in the 
internal trade of India; and thirdly, and most important of all, the 
interests of the whole of the people of India. He thought that 
hitherto the discussions had looked too much to the interests of the 
large export and import firms. He knew of many instances of 
inequality of freights, and quoted one instance of a district up-coun- 
try about an equal distance between Bombay and Calcntta, where 
he had been told by traders that the freight to Calcutta was very 
much less than the freight to Bombay, with the result that the 
traders’ interests up-country and in Bombay suffered. There was a 
chronic shortage of rolling stock, accentuated by the management 
of the different companies in water-tight compartments. He 
thought that the railway policy of headquarters had not in the past 

®taken sufficient account of the ramifications of the internal trade 
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whose healthy growth was so essentially necessary for the economic 
progress of the people of India. The speaker also thought that 
. the interests of the third-class passengers, the mainstay of pas- 
senger traffic, had not obtained sufficient recognition, and that if 
State management was universally introduced it would be possible 
for public opinion to exercise an influence in that direction which 
would not only be for the advantage of the Government, but of the 
people of India. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. KELWaAY-BAMBER said he could not agree with the mie 
of one of thẹ speakers with reference to the non-appointment of 
Indians to responsible positions on the railways of that country. 

The company with which he had been associated had given many 
such appointments to suitably trained Indian gentlemen, and other 
railway companies were adopting the same policy. For many years 
past a very complete course of training had been open to the sons 
of Indian gentlemen in the workshops and offices of many lines. 

With regard to the conveyance of Indian passengers in goods- 
waggons, this practice, of recent years, had:practically ceased, at 
least on the main lines of India, on which rolling stock of the most 
up-to- -date character, specially equipped for the conveyance of pil- 
grims, had been provided, and was greatly appreciated. 

The Cuarrman: My Lord, ladies and gentlemen, we are indebted 
to Sir Guilford Molesworth for an eloquent address on a very 
important subject, and his views are set forth with his usual vigour, 
and in no uncertain terms. On the other hand, from certain 
remarks that have been made, it would seem that there is a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the policy that should be followed in 
Indian railway management. The subject is one which is of par- 
ticular interest to me, because I was for twenty-nine years directly 
employed in the management of State railways. I was for sixteen 
and a half years the manager for two of the most important of 


them, and subsequently for five years, until I retired in 1913, I was 


in indirect touch with the administration of both State and com- 
pany railways. Some twenty years ago I delivered a course of 
lectures on railways at the Sidpur Engineering College at Calcutta, 
and I wished to set forth to the students the points for considera- 
tion in regard to the merits of both systems of management. I 
quoted from a very capable and entirely impartial authority, Pro- 
fessor Hadley of Yale, who wrote as follows: “To sum up, the 
arguments advanced by the advocates of Government ownership 
start. from the idea that Government means of transportation will 
be managed, not with a view to high profits, but for the good of 
the community. They will thus, it is said, offer low rates ‘based 
upon cost of service and equal facilities without discrimination. 
The evils of speculation will be avoided; there will be no waste of 
capital, no construction of two lines where but one is needed. 
Capital will be put where it will do the most good for the develop- 
ment of the country. Finally, we shall no longer be at the mercy 
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of combinations of capitalists who manipulate and tax us for their 
own interests. It is further urged that the post-office ‘shows how 
Government secures to all men low rates, equal facilities, and 
security against extortion, and it is claimed that the same result 
might be secured with a Government telegraph, or perhaps with 
Government railroads. 

“On the other hand, the Italian Commission of 1878 sums up the 
arguments on the other side by saying, first, that it is a mistake to 
expect lower rates or better facilities from Government ‘than from 
private companies. The actual results are just the reverse. The 
State is more apt to tax industry than to foster it, and when it 
attempts to tax industry it is even Jess responsible than a private 
company; second, State management is more costly than private 
management, and a great deal of capital is thus wasted; third, 
political considerations are brought into a system of State manage- 
ment in a-way which is disastrous to legitimate business and 
demoralizing to politics.” At the time, in 1896, I did not think it 
proper to tell the students what my opinions were on the subject. 
Now I think I can safely say that, for India, both systems of man- 
agement are in my opinion necessary, but that, as a principle, com- 
pany management is to be preferred. (Applause.) 

Conditions have a good deal altered since 1896. At the present 
day, all railways adopt the same principles in fixing their rates and 
fares. The cost of management does not differ in either. There 
is no speculation in railways; at least, I never came across it in my 
experience; nobody proposes to make two lines where one would 
suffice; the companies certainly do not, and the country is not at 
the mercy of the capitalists. I think probably some of the capitalists 
would say that they are at the mercy of the Secretary of State, but 
that need not be discussed here. One drawback to company rail- 
way ownership is, as Sir Guilford Molesworth has well described, 


_ the apparent loss of money to the State, but I shall deal with that. 


later on, and I do not think it is of great consideration. 

Another matter that I had in my mind was that referred to by 
Mr. Yusuf Ali, regarding the alleged neglect of local industries. 
During my career I have had a good deal of experience of this 
question, and I have on many occasions, by quoting special rates, 
used my best endeavours to foster certain local industries. I 
remember that there was a match industry at Ahmedabad and a 
glass factory in the Punjab, and there are others I have had to look 
into. Of course, in all these matters one must be very careful to 
differentiate between the interests of the country as a whole and the 
interests of any particular trader or set of traders—e.g., the match- 
makers of Ahmedabad and the glass-blowers of the Punjab—and 
hold the scale evenly. I confess I failed to do vety much in the 
matter. I hope, with the advent of the committee which has been 
referred to, of which Sir Thomas Holland is the chairman, that 
p¥ogress will be made. In this matter I feel quite sure that the 
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company-managed lines will be willing to co-operate as readily as 
the State-managed lines. 

Mr. Kelway-Bamber has dealt with the question of the carriage 
of third-class passengers. I can certainly say that; during the last 
five or six years I was Manager of the North Western Railway, no 
question received greater attention than this at the hands of the 
administration. I do not say for a minute that we achieved all that 
was desirable, but we really endeavoured to make the third-class 
passengers more comfortable. The number of carriages has since 
then very largely increased, and various conveniences are provided 
in them for the third-class passengers. I dare say a great deal 
still remains to be done, and I feel sure that the matter is receiving 
constant attention both at the hands of the State railways and at 
the hands of the company lines. 

Then comes the question of feeder lines, and here again difficulties ` 
are met with, if the lines‘are not made on some sort of commercial 
principles. For example, if concessions are given for a feeder line 
in Bombay, it may be partly at the expense of people who live in 
Assam or Lower Bengal, who have no interest whatever in feeder 
lines in Bombay, and whose money goes to assist people in Bombay, 
with whom perhaps they have no particular concern. ‘I'say that in 
my experience, which has been large in the matter of feeder lines, I 
can hardly recall a branch line in which a concession of some sort 
has not been asked for. 

Then there is another matter that Mr. Yusuf’ Ali spoke about, 
namely, with regard to places which were equi-distant from Bombay 
and Calcutta, where different rates were charged. Railway rates 
are really a matter to be dealt with on purely business principles, 
but it may be said in answer to Mr. Yusuf Ali that the countr~ 
to Calcutta may be much easier thar to Bombay, and the railways 
may cast very much less to construct to Calcutta than to Bombay. 
‘Then one may allege the difference in the cost of working. 

With regard to the Indian staff, as has-been said, the Indians, with 
a few exceptions, have not yet attained to the high appointments, 
but they are making a start. On the State railways there is one 
Indian friend of mine who is Chief Engineer of a railway, and 
another who was Chief Storekeeper, but they began their careers 
many years ago. I have three or four Indian friends who are now ‘ 
employed on company lines, and they are making steady progress 
towards the good posts. I hear from them occasionally, but as yet 
they have not arrived at the highest ones; that may come in time. 

These are a few matters which were not referred to in Sir Guilford 
Molesworth’s lecture. 

With State management there are certain drawbacks, one of 
which is with the staff; this has been recognized by the public in 
some cases. For example, a railway i in Calcutta with which I was 
concerned had, after I left it (I was there eight years as Manager) 
fivé managers in tonr years, and the heads of departments were 
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frequently changed too. That certainly militates against efficient 
working. The claims of seniority are perhaps rather too unduly . 
pressed on State railways. In making these remarks, I do not wish 
in any way to reflect on the qualifications of the State railway staff, 
because I consider they are just as competent as those employed 
on company railways. There is, further, as is also mentioned by 
Professor Hadley, the political danger in State railways. I do not 
know whether it exists very much in India, but if politics come into 
railway working there are considerable risks. To refer to one 
aspect only of the danger—politicians in different paris of the 
country may advocate, and with success, their claims for facilities in 
the direction of special trains and special rates for their districts 
which the traffic does not justly demand, and other questions may 
arise which in the interests of the country it is desirable to avoid. 

I think really that the question resolves itself into two. heads— 
one, State ownership, and the other, State management. The points 
should be considered separately, and I have dealt to some extent 
with the latter. As regards ownership, I think the State should 
certainly own, or have an opportunity of purchasing, all the lines 
at certain stated intervals. If this canon is observed—and it is— 
the lucrative lines will not fall into the hands of the companies. 
But it does not follow that the State should work and manage the 
line, or even that it should construct it; and from a financial point 
of view there are no doubt occasionally advantages to Government 
in raising capital for a railway by the agency of a company, and 
not directly by the State. No doubt, when railways were first made 
in India, there was some extravagance, and some waste, but experi- 
ence had to bé bought and paid for. In the early contracts, too, 
the conditions for taking over the lines at the end of the contracts 
were perhaps too easy for the companies; they were toc much in 
their favour. But all this has been altered now. Under modern 
contracts, the State has its proportion of earnings according to 
capital, and also from four-fifths to nineteen-twentieths, or some 
fraction of that kind, of the surplus profits, and the:companies the 
remaining portion, which is not large. With a net gain to the 
State of, say, £4,000,000, the companies would receive probably ` 
about one-tenth of that amount—it varies from year to year—and 
for this they relieve the Government of the inconvenience of the 
direct working of the railways. Some of the railways, however, are 
State railways now, and I think they should remain so—the North 
Western, the Eastern Bengal, and the Oudh and Rohilkund Rail- 
ways. It is necessary, seeing the large pecuniary interest that the 
State has in the railways, that they should be able to select well- 
qualified men to criticize projects, and to look into the traffic pro- 
posals of the companies’ lines when they come up. ‘ Thev must be 
able to review them, and :f necessary to advise or to address the 
companies regarding them. 7 

There is one point in Sir Guilford Molesworth’s lecture in which 
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I was much interested; that is the closing of the capital accounts. 
This is a matter which has always been of great interest to me, 
and which I should very much have liked to have seen carried out, 
but on the company-worked lines, with a very limited tenure of the 
undertaking, it would be scarcely fair to call upon them as lessees 
to effect extensive betterments at the cost of revenue. The Govern- 
ment does to some extent redeem capital by annuities, but at the 
same time, if the finance department approves, there is absolutely 
no reason, from a railway point of view, why the £4,000,000 of 
annual net profit, or whatever it is, should not go to form a sinking 
fund for the eventual redempiion of all the capital of the railways 
which would come in time. That is a matter for the financial 
department to decide. 

In conclusion, I much regret to find that my views on Indian rail- 
way policy do not march eye to eye with those of Sir Guilford 
Molesworth, but with the conditions now prevailing in India, I feel 
bound to say that the advancement in the direction of management 
by the State of the railways would not be a great consideration, 
while the burden imposed on Government would be great, and I am 
confident that the country would not be materially benefited. 
(Applause.) : 

Sir GUILFORD Mo.Lesworta: In reply, I may say, with regard to 
the remarks of the Chairman with reference to State management, 
that the management carried on by the State as it commenced was 
very satisfactory at the time, and there is no reason why it should 
not have still been carried on satisfactorily. If, as the Chairman sug- 
gests, things have changed, then I am afraid that it is the Govern- 
ment of India which has changed its character. When the rail- 
ways were handed over to companies, almost all our State railway 
officers were handed over to the companies and managed for them. 
At the time I was in India, and at the time I wrote the minute I 
have quoted, I consider that the Government of India was the 
purest and best government in the world, and that it was far 
superior to the Home Government, which interfered with its policy. 

With regard to what Sir Bradford Leslie has said, I quite agree 
with him that the East Indian Railway to which he referred was 
splendidly managed. It was the best-managed railway in the 
country, and a good deal of that good management was due to the 
talents and ability of Sir Bradiord Leslfe himself. In my minute I 
have shown how unfair the comparisons were between the East 
Indian Railway Company and the State railways. It must be 
remembered that, in that minute, I wrote of the conditions as they 
existed at the time. Sir Bradford Leslie has said that the condi- 
tions are different now from what they were, but at that time the 
comparison, as I have shown, was most unfair. 

sir FreD. A. Rosertson said that though the discussion was 
closed, he must be permitted to recall an instance of gross injustice 
in connection with feeder railways. He was travelling in the Inner 
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Himalayas, and came across a gentleman who owned fifteen acres 
of land on which he grew fruit, and had subsequently received from 
him innumerable letters urging upon the Government the necessity 
of building a railway into the heart of the Himalayas in order to 
bring out the produce of his orchard! On the relative advantages 
of State and private management, he had not an impartial aad; 
because the only railway with which he had been intimately asso- 
ciated was managed as a State railway by his friend Sir Stephen 
Finney, with whom he hed had the pleasure of making an extended 
tour in the Manager’s “self-denial” carriage. He had very great 
pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
kindly presiding, and for his most interesting “summing up.” 

Mr. WILLIAM CoLpsTREAM thought that the discussion had been 
very interesting, although during the first part of it ne had felt 
rather left in the clouds, and was not sure whether the balance of 
opinion was in favour of management by the State or management 
by companies, but that no doubt many non-professional people 
would adopt, at least provisionally, and till clearer evidence was 
available, which might be a-long time, the opinion of the Chairman 
that the ideal condition was management by companies and owner- 
ship by the State. He was sure that everyone would agree with 
him that cordial thanks were due to the Chairman for presiding, 
and for his illuminating remarks. He also wished to propose a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer. He had had the honour and pleasure of 
knowing Sir Guilford Moiesworth for many years, and well remem- 
bered the period when he was such a valuable servant of the Govern- 
ment of India at Simla, and was a humble member of a large circle: 
of friends who regarded Sir Guilford with admiration and respect. 

The. vote of thanks was carried with applause. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue Ferty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the East India’ Association 
was heid at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W., on the afternoon of Monday, June 19, 
1916, at 3 p.m, when the "Annual Report was considered and the 
Accounts passed. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Reay, KT, GCS, GCLE, occupied 
the chair, and the following members were present: Sir William 
Wedderburn, Bart., Sir Krishna G. Gupta, x.c.s.1, Sir F. C. Gates, 
K.C.LE, CSL, Sir Frederick S. P. Lely, K.C.LE., cs, Sir Guilford L. 
Molesworth, K.C.I.E., Sir Bradford Leslie, K.c.1LE, SF Mancherjee 
Bhownaggree, K.C.1.E, Sir Daniel M. Hamilton, Sir William Ovens 
Clark, Sir Stephen Pinney, CLE, Colonel C. E. Yate, cs.1, M.P. 
Lieut.-General F. H. Tyrrell, Mr. Qwen Dunn, Mr. Duncan Irvine, 
nes. Mr. C. E. Buckland, C.LE., Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Mr. Carkeet 
James, Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr. K. D. Hormusji, Syed Erfan Alt, 
Mr. N. C. Sen, Mr. Haji, Mr. E. H. Tabak, Mr. F. C. Channing, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. Gayatonde, Mr. J. B. Pennington, and Dr. John Pollen, 
CLE., Eon Secretary. 

The SECRETARY read letters of apology from the following gen- 
tlemen regretting their inability to attend the Annual Meeting: 
Lord Lamington, Sir Arundel T. Arundel, Mr. Thorburn, Mr. 
Henry Marsh, Sir Henry Proctor. 

By unanimous consent of the meeting, the Report and accounts 
were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the een and 
Accounts, said: The Report is in every respect satisfactory, both 
as regards the increase of members and the financial aspect of our 
affairs. I heartily join in what was said in one of the letters, that 
we owe our best thanks to our energetic and indefatigable Secre- 
tary—(hear, hear)—and we congratulate him on the success of his 
“Omar Khayyam”; and we have also had great pleasure in 
hearing his lecture on Russia, and it is certainly to his credit that 
I believe twenty-five years ago he urged the establishment of cor- 
dial relations with Russia. We all know—I mean those who 
belong to my generation—what formerly was the general opinion 
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in India about Russia, and it is a very remarkable fact how these 
relations have now become absolutely cordial, and how we have 
discovered the virtues and merits of the Russian race, and how 
the Russians have also come to the conclusion that subjects of 
the British Empire are good comrades in warfare. (Hear, hear.) 
I am sure that now we must be very grateful for the extraordinary 
revival—it always was there, but it was latent—of Russian 
strength which shows itself in so many quarters of the globe at 
present, and on which we may rely as a material contribution to our 
final victory. (Hear, hear.) 

I wish also to thank Mr. Pennington, whom we are always glad 
to see, and who so constantly devotes himself to the interests of 
this Association. (Hear, hear.) It also gives me pleasure to 
allude to the fact that our clerk, Mr. King, who is a most efficient 
official of this- Association, has joined the army—(hear, hear)— 
and this is another instance of the great part which is played by 


‘women everywhere—namely, that Mrs. King is row filling his 


place. 

I wish to allude to a few of the members we have lost. In the 
first place, to the late Raja of Rajpipla. He was in every way a 
loyal Chief, and he left the details of his administration to his 
Divan, and kept on a very excellent footing with him. Mr. 
Dhangirhah was a most excellent servant of the State. You will 
be Blessed to hear that Mr. A. Shewan, who was at one time 
Administrator of Rajpipla, and who did most excellent work, con- 
tinues to follow events carefully after his retirement, getting the 
annual Administration Report, and those Administration Reports 
always show improvements in that State, of which I believe one of | 
the most important features is its fine forests. 

In the next place, I wish to allude to Sir Colin Campbell Scott- 
Moncrieff, who was a personal friend of mine, anc also a neigh- 
bour of mine for some time in Scotland, and who up to the last 


; was most active; he was a most remarkable man, and we all know 


the great work he did in Egypt—(hear, hear)—and he was also an 
excellent Permanent Secretary in the Scottish Department. 
Well, the next name I have to allude to is one which I mention 
with great regret, Sir Robert Laidlaw. He was one of those men 
who in India are indispensable. He was the head, as we all know, 
of a very great trade in India, and his interest in Incia and Indians, 


_and, I may say, in the East altogether, was remarkable. He also 


was a neighbour of mine in Scotland, and only this last autumn I 
visited him at the place he had bought, Wolfelee, and the inter- 
esting feature was this: He was the son of a farmer in the Low- 
lands of Scotland,:and after having made his fortune he bought 
the property in the very heart of the district where his father had 
been a farmer and where everybody had known Lint as a boy— 
(hear, hear)—so that the people talked to him as they did when he 


was a boy. That shows how entirely free he was of anything 
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which tended to make him appear as other than what he was, and 
he was not—as I am afraid is often the case—afraid of his ante- 
cedents, and was even proud of hailing from the Border country. 
We have also to regret the death of Sir Patrick Playfair, so well 
known on the Bengal side, who was at one time President of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, an “additional Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Viceroy, and Governor-General and 
Sheriff of Calcutta. We have lost, too, Mr. Bomanji Pelit, one of 
the leaders of industry in Bombay. We also have to mourn the 
death of Sir Chunabhai Madhowlal, who was exceedingly charit- 
able, and at the head of an important industry in Ahmedabad. I 
also wish to recall to your memory the late Mr. Dikshit, who was 
an Advocate of Bombay, and a man who took a great interest in 
all social questions, and who was not superficial, but went very 
deeply into all questions which he undertook to investigate. What 
makes his death tragic is that he went down in the Persia, which, 
as we all know, was sunk by a German submarine; he was one of 
the victims of that warfare which every civilized person hopes will 
come to an end, as it is really opposed to all human and Divine 
precepts. He wrote 'a paper on the “Economic Conditions of 
the Indian Workman,” and this paper was read here after his death, 
on the 26th of April. 

Then the question which will become very actual after the 

War—it is not a new question, but a question Which I remember 
as far back as when I was in India—was discussed, and that is the 
question of grant of Commissions to gentlemen of Indian birth. 
On this subject this Association has sent a memorandum to the 
India Office. I need not say that after the heroism displayed by 
the Chiefs, a great number of Indian officers—and I certainly 
would add also the rank and file of what I may call our heroic 
Indian Army—it will be our duty to give them proper recognition 
for their patriotic attitude in this crisis. 
. We have had as usual very interesting papers read during the 
past season, and I hope you will allow me especially to congratu- 
late my friend Sir Fredk. Lely on the paper which he gave to us, 
which I consider was a very interesting paper. 

This Association, gentlemen, has fulfilled, I think, its part. That 
we have been able to do so has been in great part due to Dr. Pollen, 
and as long as he is our pilot I am not afraid but that this Associa- 
tion will continue to be a flourishing and prosperous Institution. 
We must do everything in our power to make the man in the 
street understand what is meant by our connection with India. I 
believe that we can do more than we have done. We must begin 
in the schools, and I consider it nothing less than a scandal that 
it is still the exception for Indian history to be taught in our 
secondary schools. You may depend upon it that if India was a 
German dominion—which, fortunately for India, it is not—Indian 
history and all subjects connected with India would be not only 
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taught in all the secondary schools of Germany, but would be 
made a prominently compulsory subject. It is not to our credit 
that hitherto we have not in the various programmes which are 
issued for our schools found this knowledge of India made into 
a prominent subject. We hear a great deal now about the respec- 
tive claims of science and of classic in our school, but that, to my 
mind, is of less importance than that on both sides there is a great 
neglect of history, because that is a subject which both sides need. 
In the examination for the Civil Service, and-especiaily for the 
diplomatic examinations, I think it would be very desirable that 
more should be made of the importance of our knowledge of the 
East in general. Egypt, Turkey, and the whole of the East 
should be better known, and those of our future diplomatists who 
are likely to be appointed in such places as Constantinople, 
Teheran, and others, should have special knowledge cf Oriental 
subjects. l 

I do not know that I can add anything more, except to say that 
we ought to be very thankful that the War has interfered with us 
so little. I believe there are very few societies who can say that 
they have so little felt the effect of this War, of which wè may 
hope we shall see the end in such a way that peace will be estab- 
lished on a firm and enduring basis. (Hear, hear.) 

I now beg to move the adoption of the Report. 

LIEUT.-GENERAL TYRRELL, in seconding the proposition, said 
that he himself went out to India straight from school into the 
army, and he had always looked on India more as a home than 
the United Kingdom. He still continued to receive letters from 
men in the Indian Army who had risen to the rank cf commis- 
sioned officers, and they always expressed their loyalty and affec- 
tion to their old officers. 

He thought the Society was doing a great deal of useful work 
in fostering such good feèling in the connection between England 
and India. (Hear, hear.) 

He said he had much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
Report. 

The CaairMan, on putting the motion to the meeting, said they 
would be pleased to hear that Lady Willingdon, the wife of the 
Governor of Bombay, who was at present in London, had told 
him there were a large number of wounded soldiers in the hos- 
pitals in Bombay at present. He asked her if she had come to ask 
for money for those hospitals, because he had read that Lady 
Carmichael, the wife of the Governor of Bengal, was pleading for 
gifts. Whereupon she had said to him: “Money! If I asked for 
a lakh in Bombay I could get it immediately” (Hear, hear.) As 
ex-Governor of Bombay, he had felt rather proud of that display 
of generosity in Bombay. 

T he adoption of the Report was carried unanimously on being 
put to the vote. 
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Sır WILLIAM WEDDERBURN said it was his pleasing duty to pro- 
pose his lordship, Lord Reay, as President for the ensuing year. 
Lord Reay possessed every qualification they all desired in a 
President for such an Association. (Hear, hear.) Perhaps it was 
his natural prejudice, but he considered it a qualification.that he 
was also a Scotsman. They all knew the class of Scottish men 
who had worked for India, and they had to-day to lament the loss 
of men like Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff and Sir Robert Laidlaw. 
He had had the privilege of sérving under Lord Reay for a con- - 
siderable time in Bombay, and he knew the strong feeling of affec- 
tion that existed amongst all sections of the people in Bombay for 
him, both on account of his great public work and his private 
kindliness. The various views the Association put forward were 
carefully considered by the Government, and they could not have 
a better representative than Lord Reay to state the measures that 
were now necessary in regard to the new position which India was 
to occupy in the British Empire. As a Scotsman he was cautious, 
and he had great experience of India., He (Sir William) had great 
pleasure in moving his appointment as President for the coming 
year. (Hear, hear.) 5 

Sır MANCHERJEE BHOWNAGGREE, in seconding the proposition, 
said that as a Bombay man himself he could bear testimony to the 
fact of the great affection, esteem, and reverence in which Lord 
Reay was held by the various Indian communities there, on 
account of his large-hearted sympathy with their aspirations and 
their interests. Although in his time it was a rare thing for 
Government House to invite the representatives of the people of 
India either socially or for consultation and advice, it was Lord 
Reay who, even in the face of a good deal of official unwillingness, 
. tried that experiment with such happy results that it has developed 
to a very great extent under his successors. It has borne the very 
good fruit of bringing the sentiments of the people of India before 
the Administrators of Bombay, with advantage to both sides. He 
trusted that the example would be followed there and in other 
provinces in an increasing degree; it would make for the stability 
of British rule if the sentiments and aspirations of the people 
were understood as Lord Reay tried to understand them. (Hear, 
hear.) It was a great privilege to the Association to have Lord 
Reay year'after year for its chairman, and he trusted many years 
would elapse before his place was surrendered to any other 
person; but he did not think any successor would surpass Lord 
Reay either in his advocacy of the true interests of India, or, as 
expressed by Lord Lamington in his letter just read, in the dis- 
charge of the duties of their President. He had great pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. 

The proposal, on being put to the meeting, was carried by 
acclamation. ; 

The Caarrman: I am very much obliged to you, gentlemen, for 
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your renewed trust, and it gives me the greatest pleasure that it 
was moved by my old friend Sir William Wedderburn, wo, as we 
all know, has devoted his whole life to the best interests of the 
Indian people, and in his old age he is as energetic as he was when 
I first knew him. I cannot say that I get younger, but as regards 
my feelings towards India, they are exactly as warm as they have 
always been, and I am still of opinion that we can never do enough 
to show our sense of responsibility and to acquit ourselves of the 
great trust that God has put upon us towards the people of India. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Hon. Secretary: Sir Robert Fulton and R. A. Leslie 
Moore, Esq., resigned their seats on the Council during the year, 
and Sir Henry Procter and Henry Marsh Esq., were co-opted in 
their place. The following Members retire by rotation: Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, x.c..e., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.C.1.E., J. B. 
Pennington, Esq., Sir Lesley Probyn, x.c.v.o., S. S. Thorburn, Esq., 
Sir Arundel T. Arundel, x.c.s.1, G. O. W. Dunn, Esq. Ï propose 
these Members be re-elected, and that Colonel Meade and Nirmul 
Chunder Sen be elected Members of the Council. 

This was seconded by. Mr. COLDSTREAM, and carried unani- 
mously. : 

The CHAIRMAN said he had great pleasure in proposing Lord 
Hardinge as Vice-President. They all knew how excellent his 
conduct of affairs in India .had been, and that he left India 
extremely popular with the European and Indian elements of the 
population. Lord Hardinge certainly belonged to the front rank 
of our ablest statesmen, and, as they all knew, the moment he came 
back he was appointed to investigate Irish affairs, and now he 
would go back to the Foreign Office in the capacity of Permanent 
Under-Secretary. It was greatly to the credit of a man who had 
governed India as Viceroy that he should at this moment, when 
affairs were so critical, return again to the Foreign Office in which 
really was one of the most important positions in the Civil Ser- 
vice, that of Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. COLDSTREAM said he would like to make a short remark, 
not exactly in connection with the business of the meeting—but 
regarding the Association as discharging the function of a record- 
ing agency for the useful and sympathetic lives and activities of 
Indians and Europeans who have lived their lives for the good 
of India, he hoped it would not be considered irrelevant—with 
regard to what the Chairman had said about Sir Robert Laidlaw. 
In his early youth in Edinburgh he (the speaker) was befriended 
by a gentleman, Sir Walter Elliot of Wolfelee, then recently ' 
retired from the Madras Civil Service, and it was remarkable that 
Sir Robert Laidlaw, himself a great lover of India, should have 
succeeded to the estates owned for a long time by that very dis- 
tinguished Indian Official, Sir Waltcr Elliot. Sir Walter Elliot. 
was a man of great ability: very learned in Indian history, 
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archæology, numismatics, ethnology, philology and natural his- 
tory—a quite extraordinary range of erudition. He took much 
interest in education, and supported Christian missions.: He 
served as Private Secretary to Lord Elphinstone, Member of the 
Bcard of Revenue, Member of Council. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society,* and perhaps after that of Sir Thomas Monro no 
name among Madras officials has been more distinguished. The 
speaker therefore thought he was justified in mentioning it in 
connection with what the Chairman had said. (Hear, hear.) He , 
had great pleasure in seconding the proposal that Lord Hardinge 
be elected as Vice-President. 

The Cuarrman: I only wish to endorse what Mr. Coldstream 
has said about Sir Walter Elliot. I knew him, and lie was cer- 
tainly a very remarkable man. He belonged to the same clan as 
Lord Minto, to whom India owes so much. , 

On being put to the meeting the proposal was carried unani- | 
meusly. 

A very hearty vote of thanks was then proposed to the Chair- 
man. This was seconded by Mr. Owen Dunn, and carried with 
acclamation. 


f 


* Buckland’s “ Dictionary of Indian Biography.” 


THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


Tue Council submit the following Report on the working of 
the Association during the year 1915-1916, the fiftieth year 
of its existence. 

Sixty-five new Members were proposed and elected 
during the year, of whom more than one-half were Indians. 
_ Sixteen Members resigned and seventeen died. The 
number of resignations was below the average, but the 
deaths were nearly twice as many as in the preceding year. 

The sense of the loss the Association has suffered by the 
death of Mr. R. F. Chisholm (a Member of Council), early 
in the year under report, has been recorded in the Proceed- 
ings of the General Meeting. held on June 26 last, and 
since then the Association has had to deplore the death of 
one of its Vice-Presidents—H.H. the Raja of Rajpipla—to 
whose son and successor the condolences of the Council 
have been conveyed. 

The question of the grant.of Commissions in the Army - 
‘to gentlemen cf Indian birth engaged the earnest attention 
of the Council during the year, and it was considered 
desirable to approach the Secretary of State for India on 
the matter. The Hon. Secretary was accordingly directed 
to invite attention to the views of the late Sir William 
Plowden, x.c.s.1. (formerly of the Bengal Civil Service and 
afterwards M.P. for Wolverhampton West), as set forth in a 
paper read before the Association on April 24, 1912, and to 
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the general’ support accorded to ‘these views by the late 
Lord Minto, who, when Governor-General, with the con- 
currence of the Commander-in-Chief and the members of 
his Council, had addressed a despatch on the subject to the 
Secretary of State for India. The Hon. Secretary was 
further instructed to add that, “without pledging themselves 
to the particular suggestions made by Sir William Plowden 
and Lord Minto, the Council felt that the question was one 
that called for prompt and judicious handling, and that it 
was desirable,to find a solution calculated to remove the 
impression that the people of India were in all circumstances 
debarred by reason of race and colour from holding com- 
missions in the Imperial Army—a privilege enjoyed by 
most other subjects of the British Crown.” The Council, 
therefore, urged that it would be prudent and politic to secure ' 
without delay some practical solution of the difficulties 
surrounding the question, and thus meet as far as might be 
found possible loyal Indian aspirations. . This expression of 
the views of the Council was placed by Lord Islington 
before Mr. Chamberlain, and the whole subject is now 
under consideration. . 

The desirability of presenting an address on behalf of the 
Association to the Right Hon. Lord Chelmsford, G.C.M.G., 
was also considered and discussed by the Council, and the 
Hon. Secretary was authorized to ascertain the views of 
the Viceroy-Designate on the subject. Lord Chelmsford 
expressed his readiness to receive such an address, but in 
view of his anxiety to avoid public speaking in England, 
preferred that the address should take the form of a letter. 
Lord Lamington accordingly, as Chairman of Council, 
wrote to His Lordship the following letter : 


To the Right Hon. Lord Chelmsford, G.C.MLG., 
Governor- a hi of India. 
March 4, 1916: 
My Lorp, 
On behalf of the Council of the East India Association, 
I beg leave to offer to Your Lordship their united congrat- 
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ulations on your appointment to the high office of Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, and to express their confi- 
dent hope that during your term of office the loyalty to 
Emperor and Empire which India has abundantly shown 
during the stress of the present war may be everywhere 
confirmed and established, and that her peoples and races 
may continue to increase in comfort and well- being, and 
grow more and more fitted to take an active share in the 
administration of public affairs. 

Among the many subjects of prarounal importance and 
interest to India that will claim Your Lordship’s attention, 
the Council trust that they may be pardoned if they express 
their hope that the following in particular may not lack the 
sympathy and support of yourself and your Government : 


(a) The appointment of a representative of India to 
share in the anticipated Conference between the 
British Government and the Dominions and 
Colonies of the Empire. 

(ò) The settlement of the vexed question of the grant 
of Commissions in the Imperial Army to gentle- 
‘men of Indian birth—a subject on which the 
Council have recently had the honour of address- 
ing the Secretary of State for India. 

(c) The reduction of the indebtedness of the agricul- 
tural population by the multiplication of Vilage 
Co-operative Societies on the Raiffeisen plan, 
with a careful safeguarding of the members from 
the risks of unlimited liability inherent in the © 
system. 

I kave the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
(Szgxed) LamIncrTon, 
Chairman of the Council of the 
East India Association. 
7 
And received the following reply : 


March 9, 1916. 
DEAR LAMINGTON, 


Will you convey to the Council of the East India 
Association my thanks for their congratulations? 

I am taking out with me their resolutions, so taat I 

shall-Have them’in mind when I assume office. I feel sure 


t 
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that they will meet with the most sympathetic consideration ` 
from the Government of India. 
Sincerely yours, | 
(Szened) CHELMSFORD. 


No fresh “Truths about India” were compiled during 
the year under report, but the contents of the existing 
volumes have been carefully indexed, and the Council has 
sanctioned the -binding of fifty copies, which will now be 
published with index complete. _ | 

The meetings of the Association were largely attended, 
, and much interest was displayed in the papers read; and 
the Council tenders its hearty thanks to the various 
lecturers. . 


Papers on the following subjects were read during the year: 
May 30, 1915.—‘‘ Akbar, the Great Mogul (1542- 
1605): His Life, Character, and Opinions,” by Vincent 
Arthur Smith, Esq., M.A., 1.C.S. (retired), The Right 

. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, c.1.£., in the chair. . 

June 29, 1915.—‘‘ Russia and India,” by Dr. John 
Pollen, CLE., LL.D., Lc.s. (retired). Sir Donald Mac- 
kenzie Wallace, K.C.L.E., K.c.v.o., in the chair. 

October 25, 1915.—“ The Problem of Education in 
India,” by Pandit Shyama Shankar, m.a. (Foreign and 
Educational Member, Jhalawar State). Sir Frederick 
William Duke, K.C.LE., c.s.1., in the chair. 

November 15, 1915.—‘ Indian India and its Rajas : 
Their Relations with the British,” by Saint Nihal 
Singh, Esq. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Francis Young- 
husband, k.c.1.E., in the chair. 

, December 13, 1915.—"* Hindus and Muhammadans,” 
by G C. Whitworth, Esq., ics. (retired); read. by 
`J. B. Pennington, Esq., Lc.s. (retired). The Mirza 
Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.1., in the chair. 

| January 24, 1916.—“ Indian Women and National 
Well- Being,” by Lady Muir- Mackenzie. C.. W. 
Saleeby, Esq., M.D., F.R.S.E., in the chair. 
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February 2%, 1916.—“ A Forgotten Page in Indian 
History,” by Sir F. S. P. Lely, Kore, C.S.. Sir 
Arundel T. Arundel, x.c.s.1, in the chair. (in the 
absence of Sir John Jardine, Bart., K.c.LE., M.P.). 

‘March 20, 1916.—* The Common Origin of the 
Religions of India,” by Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, 
K.C1LE. Sir Krishna G. Gupta, k.c.s.1., in the chair. 

April 26, 1916:—“ The Economic Condition of the 
‘Indian Workman, with Suggestions for its Improve- 
ment,” by the late S. M. Dikshit, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 
read by J. B. Pennington, Esq., LC.S. (retired). Sir 
Murray Hammick, kK.c.s.1.; ¢.1.8., in the chair. 


The following have been elected Members of the 
Association during the year: 


1. Henry Marsh, Esq., C.LE., M.LC.E. 

. Haziq-ul-Mulk, Hakim Mohemed sages Khan, 
Esq. 

3. John J. Barniville, Esq., 1.c.s. (retired). 

4. N. N. Wadia, Esq. 

5. Lieutenant-Colonel Sisley Richard mason: LA. 

6. The Hon. Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi. 

7 

8 

9 


i) 


. F. M. Garda, Esq. 
. J. P. B. Jeejeebhoy, Esq. 
. Charles Carkeet James, Esq. 
tro. K. H. Ramayya, Esq. 
i1. The Hon. Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent, 
12. Rustomji Faridoonji, Esq. i 
13. Sardar Daljit Singh, c.s.1. 
.14. Rai Sahib Kishan Nand Joshi. 
15. Parasharam Krishnarao Bivalkar, Esq. 
16. S. S. Setlur, Esq. 
17. Pandit Shyama Shankar, M.A. 
18. Narayan Vishvanath Mandlik, Esq; 
19. Bhalchandra Krishna Gokhale, Esq. 
20. Mrs. Breeks. 
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. Colonel Robert Neil Campbell, cxz., CLE, LMS. 


(retired). 


. Sadashin Maninarayan Dikshit, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 

. Syed Mohammad Kazirn, Esq. 

. Bepin Behary Varma, Esq. 

. Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Lionel Showers, c.s.1., 


CLE., LA. 2 


. Frederick Victor Sharp, Esq. 

. Jal Dinshaw Nicholson, Esq. 

. Shankar Pandurang Desai, Esq. 

. Philip Salmon Taylor, Esq. 

. Trevor Jocelyn Matthews, Esq. 

. G. S. Arundale, Esq. 

. C. M. Shujauddin, Esq. 

. Henry Hewat Craw, Esq. 

. Shantaram Gopal Gayatonde, Esq. 
. Sir Alexander Pedler, c.1.5. 

| Wishwanath R. Pandit, Esq. 

. T. C. Ranganatha Row, Esq. 

. Lieutenant-Colonel John Shakspear, C.I.E., D.S.O., 


LA. 


. Madhavji D. M. Gokuldas, Esq. 

. Major Andrew Alexander Irvine, La. 

. Sidney Reginald Daniells, Esq. 

. Jaikaran Nath Misra, Esq. 

. Syed Erfan Ali. 

. Lieutenant-Colonel H.H. the Maharao of Kotah, 


G.C.S.1, GOLE 


. H.H. the Raja of Sunth 

. Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. G. Cole, c.s.1., ‘1A. 
. Francis Chorley Channing, Esq. 

. Frank Thomas De Monte, Esq. - 

. Charles Campbell McLeod, Esq. 

. John Tarlton Whitty, Esq. 

. G. G. Reshimwale, Esq. 

. Dr. Fram Gotla. 

. Dr. S. H. Mody. j 
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54. Mohini Mohan Dhar, Esq. 

55. Khwaja Ahmad Ali, Esq. 

56. Taruknatti Sadhu, Esq. 

57. Thomas Smith, Esq. 

58. Henry Cuthbert Streatfeild, Esq., C.LE. 

59. Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Christian a D.P.H., 
I.M.S. 

60. Pratap Chandra Chatarji, Esq. 

61. Miss M. Sorabji. 

62. Ibrahim S. Haji, Esq. 

63. Raghunath Gupte, Esq. 

64. Alexander Hay Benton, Esq. 

65. James Lawrence O’Connell, Esq. 


The following have resigned membership during the 
year : 
W. Corfield, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Cromer, 6.c.B., G.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.1. 
Raja Manmathanath Roy Chowdhury. 
William Douglas, Esq. 
The Rev. Dr. Dewnie, D.D. 
Colonel Sir Reginald Hennell, c.v.0., D.S.O. 
Sir John Jardine, Bart., KC.LE., M.P. 
Daniel Jones, Esq. 
William Charles Foster Leggatt, Esq. 
Sir James Monteath, x.c.s.1. 
Ross Arthur Leslie Moore, Esq. 
James Edward O’Conor, Esq., C.LE. 
Mrs. Pennell, B.SC., M.B. 
Charles Herbert Payne, Esq. 
P. C. I. Pillai, Esq. 
Thakurdas Vasanmal Thadani, Esq. 


The Council regret to'announce the death of the follow- 
ing Members: 
Henry Beverley, Esq. 
Robert F. Chisholm, Esq. 
VOL. IX. Y 
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Sadashir Maninarayan Dikshit, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 

J. E. D. Ezra, Esq. l 

Andrew Harvey, Esq. | l 

Herbert.Olive Deaman Harding, Esq. 

Sir Robert Laidlaw. a , 

Colonel A. F. Laughton, cs. 

Eric Stuart Matthews, Esq. 

Sir Chunabhai.Madhowlal, Bart. 

Colonel Sir Colin Campbell Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., 
ROST 

Bomanji Dinshaw Petit, Esq. ` 

Sir Patrick Playfair, -c.1.E. 

H.H. the Raja of Rajpipla, K.C.1.E. 

Sir.Lionel Dixon Spencer, K.C.B. 

G. E. Ward, Esq. 

Leucine Colonel ‘Herbert Lionel Showers, c.s.1, 

C.LE. 


Sir Robert Fulton and R. A. Leslie Moore; Esq., re- 
signed their seats on the Council during the year, and Sir 
Henry Procter and Henry Marsh, Esq., were co-opted in 
their place. The following Members retire by rotation : 


Sir Roper Lethbr.dge, K.C.I.E. 
Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.C.LE. 
J. B. Pennington, Esq. 
Sir Lesley Probyn, K.c.v.o. 
~ S. S. Thorburn, Esq. 
Sir Arundel T. Arundel, x.c.s.1. 
G. O. W. Dunn, Esq. 


These gentlemen are willing, if re-elected, to continue 
to serve, and it is open to any Member of the Association 
to propose any candidate for election t6 Council. 

The Accounts show a balance of £336 16s. 8d. 
(including cash and postage in hand), as compared with 
£226 5s. rod. last year. 
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EDUCATION IN EAST AND WEST* 
By T. W. Dunn 


(Late Fellow of Peterhouse) 


Tuis is a good and opportune book, the work of a scholar 
and teacher of experience, somewhile of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service and Principal of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. In a short historical review, Mr. James vindi- 
cates the past and present educational efforts of the 
Government. He sees no reason for a new departure or 
breach of continuity in procedure—a process of advance by 
trial and failure. Mistakes are corrected and defects made 
good as they are disclosed by experience. What has been 
all along, and is still, at fault, and is recognized as such, is 
the inadequate salary and low status of the teacher. He 
should take rank in both respects, in the higher grades at 
least, with the higher Civil Service, if he is to command the 
deference of the Indian student and sow the seed of loyalty 
to authority where it can best take root. To be sure, the 
English administration, the commerce of ideas as well as of 
industrial products now unifying the world, our arts, rail- 
ways, and countless other influences, are at work in the 
same sense, and go far to justify our presence in India; still, 
the training of the young, if not a panase for all that is 


* “Education and Statesmanship in ‘India, 1797 to rgto,” by H. R. 


James, Ch. Ch., Oxford; Indian Education Service ; Principal, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Longmans, Green and Co. 
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remediable of ills complained of, remains the high road by 
which so much of Western culture as can be assimilated 
may best advance, and the cost of the work should be, as 
Mr. James says, the first charge upon the public revenue, 
if it cannot be defrayed otherwise. The cheap is worth no 
more than what is paid for it, and service sinks to the level 
of its price. The cost of education, however great, is of a 
nature to recoup itself the more abundantly the more there 
is spent on it. The Civil Service of India is admirable 
because it is well paid, and the work of education there 
will continue to be unsatisfactory so long as it is ill-recom- 
pensed and the calling of the teacher held in low esteem. 
For the same reason our schools at home, the Church, and 
professions generally, are suffering from the drain of our 
best-disciplined young men, the flower of our Universities, 
for the better-paid Civil Services. Ifa fair number of 
these men of scholarly attainments and high character could 
be diverted to serve as Principals of Indian Universities, 
Colleges, and High Schools, and they were left to their own 
discretion, inspiration, and responsibility, safe from the 
chilling and rigid drill of Inspectors, they would soon, by 
reason of pride in their work and emulation, create 
from within an organization of education with life in 
it which cannot be infused from without. All service 
grows trustworthy in proportion as it is trusted, and 
efficient in proportion as it is well paid, duly honoured, 
and advanced in recognition of merit. So treated, native 
teachers, too, who will. have to. be called in in great. 
numbers, will be found to respond to all demands made 
upon them, and graduates of the Universities, said to be 
disloyal, though this is disputed by Mr. James, and 
dangerous for want of employment, will find in schools a 
career that will satisfy their aspirations. Culture, he says 
well, “ hates hatred,” and makes for “sweetness and light,” 
enabling those who acquire it to air their grievances, and 
so providing as a sort of safety-valve, and awakening 
energy which only need be better employed to be the 
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virtue the Hindu lacks, for it is in executive energy that he 
is most to seek, and this, therefore, above all else, it should 
- be the business of the education we provide to develop or 
supply. Knowledge of itself will fail to do this, for though 
in its essence knowledge is the rehearsal of performance, 
it is apt in the mere scholar and the sedentary to stop 
short of action, witness the academic éwoyy or irresolution 
which is a common reproach of the.erudite. The English- 
man is, we are often told, above all things practical and 
efficient. He can have become such only by active habits, 
and not by study, and these habits he acquires as a boy by 
his addiction to outdoor games. Play the ordinary English 
boy will, but study he will not, if he can help it, and here 
he is taught by nature and is wiser than his teachers. It 
is ancient wisdom not to yoke a colt, and they are on the 
wrong road who would make education apprenticeship and 
the applied sciences its staple. In play with his fellows a 
boy learns the social virtues, not in the classroom, to “ play 
up and play the game,” to do as he would be done by, to 
play fairly, and ‘ fair play ” sums up these virtues, or most 
of them, and goes far to make the gentleman—a type of 
man we allow ourselves to think more in evidence in 
England than elsewhere—in whom we look for energy, 
rectitude, decorum, and prudence, and the character varies 
only as these elements vary. It is mainly the product of 
our great boarding-schools—and residential colleges and 
Universities, where open-air games assert themselves as an 
integral part of the life of the student. These they manage 
for themselves, elect their officers, obey their own ordinances 
and the conventions which regulate their contests with rival 
schools, In their.play they have a keen eye for opportunity ; 


they resign their chance of distinction for the good of the ' 


game, and fling themselves whole-hearted into the struggle, 
integrating all their powers of body and mind, as they do 
nowhere else, in strenuous and sustained effort. This spirit 
they carry with them everywhere ; they work at their play, 
and play at their work when they Work, which is not always, 
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for they affect not to be Jacks of all trades, but masters 
rather of one, not caring to do what they cannot do well. 

If our public schools and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and not the non-residential London University, 
were made, so far as possible, the models for Indian insti- 
tutions, what is most wanted would be done for Indian 
education. Wealthy private persons would do well, and 
native princes would find their account, in founding such 
institutions, which should be away from great towns. If 
such education as they would impart were ‘once secured 
for the sons of the dirécting class, the leaven would work 
' gradually through the whole population. till it reached the 
vernacular schools. Private schools should not be dis- 
countenanced, nor should they require a licence for sending 
up P for admission to those of higher grade. 
Salaries of teachers should be made up partly of capitation 
fees. Rules and regulations should be not more than 
necessary. “lu pessima guague republica plurime leges. 


Some of these will be ignored, and the rest will ‘lose 


authority. They should everywhere be introduced in a 
preamble stating why they ate called for, for blind obedience 
is the vice of slaves. English school methods—the out- 
come of long experience—should be transferred mutates 
mutandis to India. The direct or parrot method of teach- 
ing a language is not educative, as is seen in bilingual 


populations of border lands. Training colleges do little 


for the born teacher, but assure mediocrity in the inept. 
If quality is secured for the élite few, quantity is sure to 
follow for the’ many, who come to see what education- 
gives. Above all, it must never be left out of sight that 
as a propeedeutic and entrance upon social life education 
must itself be throughout social. 

Readers at home in school matters cannot fail to find 
themselves’ almost everywhere in agreement with Mr. 
James, and if he had cared to write a less critical and more 
constructive book he would have anticipated probably most 
of what I have found to say. | . 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


RUSSIA IN ASIA 


My SIBERIAN Year. By M. A. Czaplicka. (Mils and Boon.) tos. 6d. 


net. 


To the average reader “ Siberia” means no more than the plaze of exile 
of Russian political prisoners without any close emotional significance such 
as even this bare meaning had for the author of this book in her childhood. 
Miss Czaplicka, the distinguished Polish stuđent of anthropology and the, 
holder of the Mary Ewart travelling scholarship at Somerville College, 
Oxford, says: “ When as a child I-heard the word ‘ Siberia,’ it meant but 
one thing for me—dire peril to the bodies, sore torture for the souls, of the - 
bravest, cleverest, and most independently minded of our people.” Then, 
as she grew older, she knew of Siberia as a place in which her fellow- 
countrymen had lately begun to seek opportunities for the development 
of their abilities-—opportunities which were denied them at home by their 


_ Russian rulers ; and finally, as a research student of the Oxford School of 


Anthropology, her interest was turned “towards those little-known people 
who, before the Russian intrcduced the Pole, or the Cossack the Russian, 
into Siberia, have lived from immemorial times on those broad lands, 
and, though their hunting-grounds have shrunk before the advance of 
Europeans, still hold their own in regions which no European will ever 
dispute with them.” And at last she, too, was sent to Siberia, but as 
a voluntary exile and member of an English expedition of four to pursue 
anthropological research in the regions of the lower Yenisei. “My 
Siberian Year” is the record of her visit. It is a most interesting 
record, and it is admirably written. There is wit and poetry as well as 


‘a complete picture of the lives and surroundings of all the various 


tribes of Asiatic origin into whose nomadic existence she plunged with 
such hardihood and sympathy.’ She measured their heads—all except 
one tribe, who refused her that privilege—and at the same time we feel 
that she understood their hearts. She travelled, always in discomfort and 
sometimes in peril, from settlement to settlement, and from ‘‘ chum,” or 
tent, to “ chum,” enjoying their hospitality and returning it, and satisfying 
her own curiosity as to their traditions and customs by the proper method 
of exchange. Moreover, with her “ healing-box’—the expedition’s medicine 
chest—-she was looked upon as something akin to one of their own shamans 
—able to cure their stomachaches, their headaches, and any other ailment 


+ 


” 


/ 
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that their own shamans could not or would not banish. ‘Nothing was 
so much in demand as the magic contents of the little black chest. At 
Goichikha one day a Samoyed came in from the tundra to get some 
medicine for his wife, who Had a severe ‘heartache.’ I scented some 
domestic tragedy. ‘What is the matter with her heart?’ I inquired 


" sympathetically. ‘It aches,’ he replied, and placed his hand upon the 


pit of his stomach. This indication of the seat of the malady appeared 
to bring the case within the scope of treatment by drugs ; but as I knew 
nothing of the woman’s condition, I thought it would be prudent to send 
her something which, if it did not do her any good, would at least not 
harm her, So I gave her a few soda-mint tabloids. During the next two 
days every Samoyed head of a family in the neighbourhood came demanding 
medicine for his wife: There was apparently a regular epidemic of ‘ heart- 
ache’ in the tundra, which continued until my supply of soda-mint ene 
out.” ` 

The people among whom Miss Czaplicka spent the greater part of née 
stay in Siberia belong to the group of newcomers from southern and south- 


.western Siberia, who drove the oldest inhabitants of the Polar regions 


northwards. Although they have become adapted to the new environ- 
ment, and have great skill in grappling with the problem of the difficult 
struggle for existence in the Arctic, yet, Miss Czaplicka says, they have 
not had time to develop thoroughly distinctive Arctic industries or art ; 
and some—the Arctic Tungus—in spite of the ages spent in regions where 
horses cannot live, seem to keep, in their way of riding reindeer, the habits 
of a past when their ancestors were horse nomads in the south. Among 
these, anthropologically considered, recent arrivals in the north—the 
Samoyed, Ugrian Ostyak, Dolgan, Tungus; Yakut, and Yenisei Ostyak— 
there are different degrees of acclimatization. ‘The Samoyed have been 
there longer than any of the others, and_ they, are the best reindeer- 
breeders and hunters of the polar bear, and they can make the best shift 
to do without driftwood for their hearth-fires and tea or tobacco. Miss 
Czaplicka gives a very clear account of the racial differences and ways of 
migration of the tribes she writes about, only we wish there’ was a better 
map given, to follow the latter by. The map át the end of the book is very 
bare of district names and the names of rivers, which have been such 
determinants of the courses of Siberian migrations. 

There is a delightful chapter on “Children and Reindeer,” describing 
the importance of both in tribal family life. ‘‘ Children and reindeer— 
these are the two all-absorbing interests of the tundra folk. They come 
before all other considerations as being the main criteria of social ‘standing 
and the conditions precedent to comfort and well-being in the inhospitable 
surroundings.” But there is no coddling of the children ; the tundra folk 
seem to have immemorially acted upon a principle Westerners are only 
just beginning to introduce rather nervously into their educational methods. 
A certain amount of nervousness, however, may be forgiven in watching 
the up-bringing of tundra children. ` - 

‘ None of the alluring things which are taboo to Western infants—knives 
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and other edged tools, fire, lake or stream-—~are connected with any 
‘don’ts’ for the tundra children. If the baby cries its father or mother 
will’ give it a great sheath-knife to play with. It is not unusual to see 
a tiny three-year-old strapped into the ‘cradle’ suspended vertically from 
a tent-pole, gleefully juggling with one of these formidable weapons ; or 
one even much younger, released for a time from confinement, apparently 
on the point of diving headlong into the fire, flourishing a blazing brand 
nearly as long as itself under the approving gaze of its responsible guardian. 
For it is not a tenet of their educational doctrine to ‘ keep children out of 
mischief’ by fencing them in with a ring of rigid ‘don'ts? Let them learn 
for themselves, by facing everyday difficulties and dangers, how to avoid 
Or overcome them. ‘Their love for their children does not involve over- 
. anxiety for their safety in small things; let the children see life as it presents 
itself to their elders—a rough struggle for existence in which each man is 
his own champion.” l 

Much practical sense, too, underlies the attitude of these reindeer- 
breeders to marriage, on which Miss Czaplicka has written another 
interesting and entertaining chapter. Native marriage ceremonies persist 
and are usually carefully observed, whether or not the families concerned 
belong to the Orthodox Church. At the same time irregular unions are 
not condemned, though they are recognized as irregular. ‘‘ But as a rule 
people welcome the opportunities afforded by events like marriage, birth, 
and death, for the performance of ceremonies at which they may enjoy the 
society of friends.” Westerners are not equally frank in their avowal of 
the true reason for retaining the ceremony. 

Apart from her anthropological and social studies, Miss Czaplicka had 
time to study the position of the Siberians, or Russian colonials, whose 
ancestors have been settling in Siberia since the end of the Middle Ages 
—the representatives of mixed European blood and native elements too. 
She speaks of their hopes for the future—-their belief in their land as the 
Canada of the Old World, and their desire for self-government. She 
devotes a special chapter to Kussian exiles. 

‘‘My Siberian Year” is vigorously written, and there are beautiful 
passages. There is an exquisite description of sunrise transfiguring the 
tundra, and sentences lovely like this one, about the sun: “We had not 
seen his face for weeks; but for about two hours of the twenty-four at that 
time of the year he hangs just below the horizon, making thé charmed 
twilight that we called day.” I, C. W. 


RUSSIA 


Fyopor Dosrosvsky: A CRrricaL Stupy. By J. Middleton Murry. ° 
(Martin Secker.) 78. 6d. net. 


It is customary to bracket those intellectual giants, Tolstoy and Dostoev- 
sky, together, and the critic Merezhkovsky seeks to show that the one is 
the complement of the other. The Hon. Maurice Baring, in an analysis 
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of the Russian character, points to ditferent types—Peter the Great, 
Khlestakov (Gogol’s Revisor}, and Muishkin’ (Dostoevsky’s /dior), and 
says that in Tolstoy the Peter element predominates with a touch of 
Muishkin, while in Dostoevsky the Muishkin element predominates with a 
fiery stroke of Peter, while in neither is there a touch of Khlestakov. In 
an able chapter, Mr. Baring shows that Dostoevsky, in making Raskob’ . 
nikov (“Crime and Punishment”) kneel before Sonia—the type of 
suffering, not the woman—kneels himself before human suffering. 
Tolstoy, the heretic, was narrow-minded, while Dostoevsky, the Orthodox 
Apostle, was broad-minded. Both writers, with the Slavophils, alike 
repudiate Western civilization, and appeal to the simple faith of the Russian 
masses, for it is Russia’s mission to reconcile East and West. Nietzsche 
said that Dostoevsky was the one psychologist from whom he could learn 
something. The keynote to the great teacher who knew the depths of 
suffering may be found in the words of Father Zosima (‘‘ The Brothers 
Karamazov ”)—“ Love men and do not be afraid of their sins, love men in 
their sins.” As Prince Serge Wolkonsky said in his Lowell Lectures: 
“No obstacle is powerful enough to arrest this Livingstone of darkest 
misery.” 

In this study Mr. Middleton Murry de that Dostoevsky’s influence 
on English thought and literature will be great and beneficent. He has 
come into his own here later than Tolstoy, on whom the making of books 
has known no end, and whose works have been widely translated, 
circulated, and commented upon. Mrs. Garnett has laid English readers 


` under a great debt by her renderings of the great works, which Mr. Murry 


” 


examines in successive chapters. Dostoevsky’s life was a martyrdom,’ 
with his epilepsy, Siberian exile after closest proximity to the death penalty, 
pressure by censors and creditors, and love of gambling, but he refused 
pity for himself and acknowledged no sufferings. To follow Mr. Murry’s 
reasoning requires considerable patience ; in his introduction he says “ he 
is a novelist, for did he not write novels of deeper psychological penetra- 
tion than his predecessors?” but later he declares that he was not a 
novelist and cannot be judged as one. The explanation seems to be that 
Dostoevsky, deliberately or unconsciously, set himself to destroy the sense 
of time. 


We read one half The /diet, one half even of Zhe Brothers Kara- 
mazov, and in reading pass through a fire of spiritual experiences such 
as one hundred vears could not have kindled—and we find that in 
the measurement of earthly time but a day has been reckoned... . 
Dostoevsky at least professed to be writing novels, but the corres- 
pondence of the physical day and its spiritual content is fantastic and 
unreal. 


' The effect of Dostoevsky on Mr. Murry is powerful enough, by his 
confession. ‘‘There are times, when thinking about the spirits which he 
has conjured up... am seized by a suprasensual terror. For one 
awful moment I seem to see things with the eye of eternity.” He is 
terrified by ‘‘ the unexpected physical presentation of the timeless world,” 
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and felt this horror in reading of the Egyptian “boat of the’ million years.” 
Dostoevsky’s sense of eternity, which haunts himself and his characters, 
prevents him from representing life, and his characters, tormented by the 
sense of time, are not human, but disembodied spirits. In his work on 
Russian literature, P. Polevoy quotes a saying of the master: “I seek holy. 
things, I love them, my heart thirsts after them) because I am so con- 
structed that I cannot live without holy things.” Over his grave men of 
the most diverse parties shook hands peaceably. He could not believe 
that one-tenth of the people should enjoy highest development while the 
remaining nine-tenths merely contributed to this end, themselves remaining 
in ignorance and darkness. 

Mr. C. J. Hogarth, translator of ‘Poor Folk” and “The Gambler,” 
says that Dostoevsky set himself to describe life as it is and therefore he is 
profuse in. detail, but Mr. Murry -firds that “the proportion cf life, the 
sweet reasonableness of.things human, has been dissolved away.” Dostoev- 
sky’s final works stand for so many gigantic struggles, but it is not easy to 
think with Mr. Murry that he ‘‘ put on the invisable armour of his last 
champion Christ, and he was vanquished.” In conclusion, whether 
readers will agree with all Mr. Murry states is an open question. His 
study embodies the result of prolonged meditation, and he has performed 
an important service to the memory of the great Russian. The present 
work will encourage others to'tread in his path and share his experiences. 


l 


Russian Sociotocy. A contribution to the History of Sociological 
Thought and Theory. By Julius F. Hecker, Ph.D. (Columbia 
University Press. London: P. S. Xing and Son, Lid). 


The learned and industrious author hopes—-and is certainly justified— 
that his work will fill a gap in the history of sociology. The main divisions 
are (1) the beginnings, (2) an analysis of the principal schools, (3) miscel- 
laneous theories. Each separate chapter under these heads forms a 
substantial meal for digestion. The first chapter discusses autocracy in 
Russia, generally considered to be the result of peculiar historical con- 
ditions, and destined to pass away when these conditions are changed, 
though some authorities think it ‘inherent and a partial result of Slav 
psychology. From study of the Slay temperament, Dr. Hecker thinks ita | 
foreign importation, and he would appear to be right, 


The Asiatic conquerors . . . crushed every aaun of liberty 
and established their despotic rule, which, when adopted by the 
Muscovite princes, presented in itself a peculiar synthesis of Teuton 
militancy, Tartar despotism, and Byzantine sanctimoniousness. These 
three elements, whether united organically or not, were the dominant 
forces of Russian autocracy. 


All attempts to better the condition of the people were achieved in 
times of popular trouble—e.g., emancipation of the serfs and the grant of . 
representative government, undoubted but hot unmixed blessings. The 
myth of a Messianic mission of the Tsar (atfoushha, little father) is a 
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curious belief of the peasantry for generations. It is interesting to read of 
the liberalizing tendencies of the reign of Catherine II., an enlightened 
despot who reverted to severity on hearing of the French Revolution, and 
when Pugatshev’s revolt shook the country. Dr. Heckers account of the 
Slavophils reads like a romance. They based the new type of civilization 
_ —a development of Hegel’s theory—on the Orthodox Church, the auto- . 
cratic government, and the parish commune. Following came the various 
revolutionary movements which split among themselves, such as the 
“Land and Labour,” the “People’s Will,” and the “Black Land Par- 
tition.” The creation of the Duma came after the Russo-Japanese War, 
and though it was in the nature of a Western transplantation to a soil 
scarcely prepared, it has proved a success in spite of difficulties. Dr. 
Hecker works out the theories and policies of the different reformers, and 
the student will be surprised to find that the most ardent opponents of the 
status guo in Russia differed widely as to remedies for admitted evils. 
There is an excellent analytical table, valuable for reference, of the 
reformers, from Danilevsky to Chernov, from which we give,two examples: 


Soloviev (Neo-Slavophil): Professor and Philosopher—Synthetic 
Idealist, critic of Positivism—-Society a supplemented or widened 
individual—Attempted to synthesize the interests of State, Church, 
and Individual. ; 

Plekhanov (Orthodox Marxist) : “Publicist and Revolutionist— 
Dialectic Monistic Materialist—Society an aggregation of'tool-making 
and tool-using individuals—Father of Russian Marxism. 


As to the future, the war has brought about a truce between the various 
schools of thought, and the author hopes they will settle on a peaceful 
compromise. ‘‘If they do, a way. for a normal evolution of Russia will be 
established, and Russian sociology will probably reflect the situation.” 
Sociology has only been placed in the curriculum of the Petrograd 
Psycho-neurological Institute within recent years, and there is room for 
more extended attention in the Russian universities. ‘There is, however, 
a wide literature in Russia, where the works of, z#/er alios, Comte, Spencer, 
Buckle, Durkheim, Giddings, and Kidd are familiar, Dr, Hecker 
furnishes a capital bibliography. 

The author is indebted for inspiration to Professor F, H. Giddings, 
whose help in connection with this volumé he gratefully acknowledges. 


~ 


CHINA 


THE Boxer REBELLION. By Paul H. Clements, PH.D., sometime Fellow 
in International Law, Columbia University. Printed by the Columbia 
University (New York). (P. S. King and Co., London.) 


This might have been described as a much desired, as indeed it is a much 
needed work, had it not been that the great war has for the moment 
relegated the most extensive community in the world to an obscure place 
on the “civilized ” human horizon; but it is a fact that, while we have been 


bad | 
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deluged with books, first about the great Empress-Dowager, and then about 
the Revolution of 1911-12, no one has until now seen fit to present us with 
a thoroughgoing raisonné account of the Boxer tragedy, and of the events 
that led up to and succeeded it. Mr. Clements, working from a detached 
diplomatic and professorial point of view, has done his work exceedingly 
well, and speaking as one who has recently been minutely throuzh all the 
Chinese official documents bearing on the subject, the writer may assert 
that as regards matter of fact, date, history, and result, the book (if he may 
presume to sit in judgment and say so) is absolutely free from error and 
defect, and is strongly to be recommended for a worthy niche in the 
specialist's library. In only one place does the author seem to go slightly 
wrong, and here he only follows universal precedent, for it was only after 
some years’ delay that more accurate discoveries were made—that is to say, 
Junglu from first to last was far from being a leading villain; ne did his 
best to dissuade his relative and old playmate the Dowager not to make a 
fool of herself, and he also seems to have been in the compléte confidence 
of the, three wise Viceroys, Liu K‘un-yih, Chang Chi-tung, and Yiian 
Shi-k‘ai (then, however, still only a governor), who practically scotched 
the foolish business on their own account so far as injury to foreigners was 
concerned. As to matters of opinion, as distinct from fact, Mr. Clements 
is rather apt to see Old Glory waving locally over the wicked world in the 
usual thoughtless American claptrap way; indeed, Mr, Morse is the one 
solitary “States ” writer of distinction who justly disposes of the much- 
vaunted American virtue touching the opium business in especial and 
touching Chinese affairs in general. Certainly the American record is 
comparatively clean and good; but it must be remembered that, however 
“proud ” she felt, the United States never had any power for evil, and ’tis 
oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes deeds ill-done: he? record in 
the matter of Chinese immigzation, of her juggling with Aguinaldo, and of 
her jockeying Colombia out of Panama, whilst no doubt justifiable on fair 
average European grounds in the usual diplomatic way, gives Mr. Clement 
no representative right to knife Russia at every turn in Far Eastern affairs, 
and to throw scattered innuendoes at the British Lion, under whose practical 
protection all Americans in cutlying places in China were up to the date of 


the Philippine seizure—which seizure probably could not have b2en effected ` 


at all had it not been for the sly ‘‘ blood thicker than water” bshaviour of 
the British Navy on the spot. Even at that date the ignoble ways of a 
certain imperial Jack-in-the-Box were scented by America’s cousins. 

The literary style of Mr. Clements is nigh irreproachable; true, the 
American spelling modestly obtrudes in such words as harder, program, 
counse/ed, etc.; on the other hand, the persistent use of ski//ful looks as 
though the Spread Eagle wished to cram a superfluous Z of her own special 
patronage down our leonine throats. In citing Consul Ragsdale’s official 
despatch, the vulgarity “a long ways off” might have been charitably 
deprived of an s, and the superfluous 7 in “jeoparédized” (p. 37) gives an 
uncomfortable feeling that Mrs. Malaprop was ‘not fur off” when that 
word was penned. Though (p. 124) is clearly a misprint for ‘ought, and 
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Mr. Clements has made a slight mess of Hung Sui-tsuen, the Emperor 
Mu-tsung Yi, Tsai-lan Duke of Fu-Kwo, and a few other Chinese proper 
names pardonably misintérpreted. E. H. PARKER. 


INDIA 


THE ROMANCE OF BENGALI. 


History OF BENGALI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. By Dinesh Chander 
Sen, Reader in Bengali, University of Calcutta. (University of 
Calcutta.) 


Bengali has risen suddenly, like a comet, on the horizon of languages. 
This has been due chiefly to the work of Sir Rabinaridranath Tagore. 
Three years ago or so Bengali, as a language, had no interest for anyone 
outside the confines of Bengal, and even in Bengal the number of those who 
expected Bengali, in the distant future, to take its place among the languages 
of the world was very small. Then Sir Rabinandranath Tagore sprang a 
literary surprise upon the world. To-day, from one end of the world to the 
other, countless hundreds who cherish books are wondering what possibili- 
ties there are not lying hidden in the future for Bengali when, even at this 
stage of its history, it has given a Tagore to the world. To them, Mr. D. 
C. Sen’s book on Bengali language and literature will prove a most accept- 
able work. It is true that the book contains the lectures delivered by Mr. 
Sen in Calcutta as they were delivered, without any excisions or additions 
which-are necessary when the spoken word is translated into the pages of 
a book, with the result that there is a great deal of reiteration of facts. But 
it contains at the same time a vast amount of information, hitherto un- 
available in as compact a form as it is presented by Mr. Sen. 

As may be expected, Mr. Sen is enthusiastic about the future of his 
language. In his excess of zeal for keeping the well of pure Bengali 
undefiled, he condemns practically wholesale all those who look up to the 
writers and poets of other countries for inspiration. He even ignores the 
fact that, so far, Bengali has produced no writer of such outstanding merit 
as writers in the other languages of the world, and, for some time to come 
at least, writers in Bengali would have to depend for their models of 
literary grace and artistic excellence upon the writers of other lands. Mr. 
Sen is prone to regard the past of Bengali as a past of greater achieve- 
ments than it is in reality. He lays too much stress upon the literary 
achievements of those who employed Bengali in the past as a medium for 
expressing the religious emotion of the Vaishnuvites. He does not make 
allowances even for historical necessity when he complains of the intro- 
duction of words of foreign origin into the‘language. Like an enthusiast, 
he would make Bengali a Brahmin among languages. 

As discourses, however, on the origin of the Bengali language, its early 
writings, its vicissitudes under the ever-changing religious feeling of the 
people and under foreign invasion, Mr. Sen’s work shows careful study 
-and laborious research. He points out at the outset that the ‘early 
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Bengali literature had the strange characteristic of forming a gift from the 
lower to the higher classes.” Bengali, however, is by no means the only 
language to be influenced by the expression of ideas of the lower strata of 
society. Strange as it may seem, every language, in fact, sooner or later, 
in the history of its development, reaches the level which the vast majority 
of the people employing it as a vehicle of expression has attained. Even 
the vigilance of academies cannot successfully debar words of popular origin 
from ingress into the sacred fold of a classic language. 

The Bengali language is not unique in commencing its career as, first 
of all, a simple means of expression of ideas, and then gradually acquiring 
poetic depth and religious emotion. It is, also, not strange that it bears 
evident traces of the varied experiences through which the people who 
employ it as a medium of expression of thoughts have passed from the 
earliest times in their history to the present day. On the other hand, it 
would have been indeed miraculous if the Bengali of modern times had 
remained the unalloyed Prakrit of prehistoric days. 

What is, however, a curious circumstance in the history of the Bengali 
language, a circumstance which deserves greater attention than Mr. Sen 
has been atle to give to it, is the part played by foreigners. Whatever 
grievances Bengal may cherish against its foreign invaders, the neglect of 
its language can, under no circumstances, be held to be a legitimate one. 
Mr. Sen deals at some length with the influence exerted by Buddhism and 
Jainism over the Bengali language; he points out how the Moslem 
invaders actively encouraged the writers of the country to adopt the 
language of the people for the expression of even religious sentiment, and 
how they enriched the vocabulary by inducing writers to translate Persian 
works into Bengali ; he also treats fairly the claims of English missionaries 
in the building up of the language. He is, however, not unprejudiced in 
his account of the influence exerted by Muhammadans. He is compelled, 
one can see, by sheer force of circumstances to acknowledge the meritorious 
work accomplished by the Moslem poet, Aldol, in the Bengali language, 
but he seems to be attempting to belittle the labours of the Moslem scholar 
for—one can imagine—no other reason than that he was a Mosiem. Mr. ` 
Sen, it is true, candidly admits that Alāol was not only a profound Arabic 
and Persian, but also a Sanskrit, scholar, but he makes too much of what 
he calls the far-fetched similes employed by the poet. Mr. Sen’s criticism 
of Alaol’s works, as a matter of fact, teems with inconsistencies. In one 
place he acclaims Alaol as the herald of a new age in Bengali literature ; 
in another he accuses him of “excesses of fancy,” and of writing “such 
gibberish as children may be heard amusing themselves with in their folk- 
lore.” In one place, Mr. Sen tells us that “ Alaol’s poems often reach a 
high degree of excellence from the wealth of their Sanskritic expressions,” 
and he regrets ‘‘ that the excellence of their style, and the effect produced 
by the jingle of classic words and associations suggested by them, are not 
such as can be conveyed in translation.” This is high praise indeed, but 
in the same breath we are told that Alaol was a composi of “ gibberish.” 
In‘ one place Mr. Sen says: 


` 
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Alaol has given descriptions of the icine ceremonies of the 
Hindus, their customs and mannets, with an accuracy and minuteness 
which strike us as wonderful, coming as they do from the pen of a 
Muhammadan writer. He has given a classification of feminine ` 
emotions in all their subtlest forms as found in the Sanskrit books of 
rhetoric in the portraiture of such characters as Vasakasajja, Khandita, 
Kalahantarita, and Vipralavdha. He has represented the ten different 
stages of separation from a lover closely following the rules laid down 
in Sahityadarpana and in Pingala’s works on rhetoric. He has 
discoursed on medicine in a manner which would do credit to a 
physician versed in the Auryedic lore. He has, besides, shown a 
knowledge of the movements of the planets and their influence on 
human fortune worthy of an expert astrologer. In his accounts of 
the little rituals connected with the religious ceremonies of the 
Hindus, such as the Pracastha Vandana, he displays a mastery of detail 
which could only have been expected from an experienced priest. He 
has besides described the rules of long and short vowels, the principles 
by which _the various Sanskrit metres are governed, and quoted Sanskrit 
couplets like a Pandit to serve as texts for the theological matter 
introduced in his book. The Moslem poet is profuse in his eulogies 
of Siva, the Hindu god, and all through the work writes in thé spirit 
and strain of a devout Hindu. 


And yet, in another place, Mr. Sen observes, regarding the poet’s 
Padmavatt : 


But though in the main story Alaol follows a style on the line of 
the Sanskrit classics and shows a wonderfully close acquaintance with 
the manners, customs, and religious life of the Hindus, yet reading 
between the lines one may discover the views of a Muhammadan 
poet by the non-Hindu elements to be found in his work, though 
couched beneath a highly Sanskritized form of Bengali. 


It is difficult to reconcile these statements. One is tempted to look 
askance at Mr. Sen’s offer. to act as cicerone in the realm of Bengali 
literature. As a matter of fact, Mr. Sen does not attach its proper value 
to lyrical poetry, nor does he seem to take into consideration the element 
of change in the method of poetic expression at the different stages of its 
history in Bengal. When Aldol wrote his Fadmdvati, Bengali literature 
consisted only of religious poetry. Even the Padas were lyrics expressing 
religious emotion. There were translations by the great Hindu epics in 
existence ; there were no prose ‘works and there was no poetry, pure and 
simple. The poems of Bengal were still, more or less, religious thoughts 
crystallized in metrical form to aid memory. 

Aldol, perhaps one of the most pathetic figures in literature, by virtue 
of his familiarity with Arabic and Persian, as well as Sanskrit, literature, 
was able to clothe his Bengali, for the first time, in poetic vesture without 
indenting as extensively as did his predecessors on religious sentiment. If 
Bengali writers before Alāol had used their language as a medium of 
poetic expression, it was only to give utterance to their religious creed. 
They did not even imitate the elegance of expression of the Sanskrit 
writers in Bengali. Through all the spiritual upheavals of Buddhism, 
Puranism, and Jainism, and the stress of propagating new. cults, the 
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Bengali language was employed only for the purpose of making a wide 
appeal to the masses in Bengal on behalf of one or other of the warring 
creeds. The language never lost, so to say, its parochialism. Religious 
sentiment, merely admirable in itself, did not make any extortionate 
demands on the powers of expression of the language. 

It was only when Bengali was placed by Aldol and other writers who 
followed him side by side with the classical languages of Arabia and Persia, 
and even of India itself, that Bengali had new vistas of thought opened to 
to it, new means of expression were found, and new methods of describing 
the comedy and tragedy of life were assimilated. 

It is emotion thrown away for Mr. Sen to lament the introduction at one 
time of Arabic and Persian words into the Bengali and at another of 

_ Portuguese and English words. Truly speaking, Bengali has been the 
gainer by any increase in its vocabulary that has taken place from these 
sources, What is more, the language has benefited materially by the 
ingress of what some call foreign ideas. In the economy o: languages 

‘there are no foreign ideas. No one will deny that the effect of the 
contact with English ideas in Bengali has been to give it a directness and 
simplicity it formerly lacked. As Mr. Sen points out, when the English 
appeared on the scene, Bengali had sunk to the level of a vulgar dialect. 
What it had of literature laboured under the serious defect of strained 
ornamentation. The English missionary Carey and his colleagues at Seram- 
pore strenuously worked at ridding the language of its incubus of artificial 
‘ornateness and endowed the language spoken in hundreds of Bengali 

_ homes with the grace of artistic simplicity. At the College of Fort 

-William, under the fostering care of the East India Company, Bengali 
began to lisp in classic prose. The Pandits employed by the Company 
had to curb their natural aptitude for verbosity and employ simple and 
homely words to convey even the most sublime truths. 

. Modern Bengali is, therefore, greatly indebted to the labours of earnest 
Englishmen who went out to India to serve their country. Mr. Sen . 
bewails the passing of the yazvas and the 4abiwalas, and dces not look 
with favour upon the adoration of English writers, but he will admit that - 
a vast quantity of modern literature in his language owes its inspiration to 
English dramatists, poets, and writers. What Bengali writers have done 
within the last forty or fifty years is by no means a mean achievement. 
In fact, their work alone endows Bengali with the dignity of a language ; 
as apart from it, there is no work in Bengali, including even the religious 
poems, which appeals universally. It is, as Mr. Sen himself admits, the 
contact with English ideas which has given Bengali its chaste diction in 
prose, and, in a manner, shown how promising the language is as a vehicle 
of expressing the thoughts that stir humanity. 

Mr. Sen touches briefly upon the influence of English missiondfies in 
moulding the Bengali of the future. He regards the influence as beneficial 
on the whole, and shows how far it was due to the efforts of Englishmen 
that men like the late Rev. K. M. Banerjee, Mr. Michael Madhusudhan 
Dutt,-Raja Rammohun Ray, and Devendranath Tagore took an active 
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interest in developing the resources of their language. He, however, leaves 
the field unexplored after passing the monuments of philological labours of 
these great writers. The work, however, of Michael Madhusudhan Dutt 
alone furnishes an inspiring example to workers in the field of literature. 
Mr. Sen’s history of the Bengali language would have gained materially 
from an account of the life and work of Dutt, not inaptly known as the 
Milton of Bengal, as it was chiefly due to his labours that Bengali once 
for all abandoned the old style and adopted the new one of simple and 
direct expression. One feels that Mr. Sen’s work would have been more 
valuable than it is if, in place cf the lengthy extracts he gives in it from 
well-known works, he had dealt at some length with the period of linguistic 
achievement after the times of Michael Dutt. HLOOGHLY-WarteR. 


EUROPEAN MANUSCRIPTS IN THE INDIA OrFicE Lisrary: Vol. I., The 
Mackenzie Collections ; Part I., The 1822 Collection and the Private 
Collection, by C. O. Blagden, M.A., late of the Straits Settlement Civil 
Service (10s. 6d. net). Vol. II, Part I., The Orme Collection, by 
S. C. Hill, formerly Officer in Charge of the Records of the Government 
of India (12s. 6d. net). (Oxford University Press.) 


An Oriental scholar, discussing the question of writing an exhaustive 
history of India and the Straits Settlements, once said that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to search the India Office Library for the purpose of 
collating reliable information, and to visit the homes of the Anglo-Indians 
in England in order to recover lost manuscripts, old coins, and rare 
pictures. According to him, there were few manuscripts of historical 
value left in India itself, and historical treasures were lying unappreciated 
in the India Office Library. Whether it is so or not, a glance through 
the two catalogues recently issued by the India Office Library will con- 
vince the student of Oriental history that there are scores of manuscripts 
in the Library which, invaluable as they are, have not so far been used as 
they deserve to be used in widening our knowledge of the India of the 
past. Few who read Dr. Thomas's prefaces to the two catalogues, or the 
introductions by Mr. Blagden and Mr. Hill, would fail to realize the 
historical value of a Jarge number of the books and manuscripts dealt with 
in the catalogues. Mr. Blagden’s compilation refers to the European 
manuscripts in the Mackenzie Collections, dealing chiefly with the history 
of Java, and incidentally even with Ceylon, the Coromandel Coast, and 
Malaca. There are, according to Mr. Blagden, many documents in these 
collections ofa unique character. Mr. Blagden draws particular attention to 
Governor Balthasar Bort’s report cn Malaca, dated 1678, which, he says, 
deseryes to be published with an English translation ; and also to some 
very important and valuable records relating to the Dutch administration 
of the Coromandel Coast. Dr. Thomas points out in his preface that the 
two collections dealt with in Mr. Blagden’s catalogue are not represented 
in the Descriptive Catalogue of the (third and main) Mackenzie Collection 
compiled by the famous Sanskrit scholar, H. H. Wilson. ‘And,’ Dr. 
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Thomas is of opinion, “it is owing, no doubt, partly to this circumstance 
that they have remained practically unknown, and that it has been neces- 
. sary to establish by research in official records their distinct existence and 
history.” Mr. Blagden.has, judging from the catalogue he has produced, 
done this admirably. The work of identification of manuscripts is at no 
time easy, and in this instance there were innumerable difficulties in the 
way of the compiler of the catalogue; but they have been successfully 
surmounted, and, with but few exceptions, most of the mantscripts have 
been given a “ distinct existence and history.” 

Mr. Hill has brought a practised hand to bear upon the indexing of the 
Orme Collection.. Besides giving us a complete catalogue of the manu- 
scripts, printed papers, and maps in the collection, Mr. Hill has written 
an illuminating sketch on the life-work of Orme as an historian. He has 
made use of such of Orme’s correspondence with friends or business con- 
nections, in the collection, as contained allusions to matters of public 
interest and to Orme’s work in India. 

It is difficult to suppress a smile at reading that the two catalogues now 
issued “ were contemplated in the Library about thirteen years ago.” Dr. 
Thomas says that it was not until the year 1911 toat “specialists were 
willing to undertake the werk. À J.C. R. 


` 
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BULLETIN OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa—STuDIES IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES : “Some Aspects of British Rule in India.” By Sudhindra 
‘Bose, PH.D., Lecturer in Oriental Politics. (Published by the Univer- 
sity, Iowa City. 80 cents.) 


This is the most comprehensively misleading book we have ever had 
to deal with; and it is a pity, because it is evidently the result of great 
labour, and might have been most useful if it had only been more fair. 

In his preface the author says he means “to present some aspects of 
British rule in India from the angle of the ruled,” and that he is “ fully 
aware and duly appreciative of the many solid advantages of English rule,” 
but considers it “ more important just now to point out certain evils and 
suggest constructive reforms,” Now, no one could possibly object to such 
a plan; but then the author should be very careful about his facts, and 
should not present his picture of the evils of British rule in such a light as 
to show up only the shadows exaggerated by ignoring the brighter parts. 

To prove his unfair way of stating his case against the British Govern- 
ment, it is only necessary to point to the fact thaf in compiling his very ex- 
haustive bibliography he does not include even the Journal of the East India 
Association (founded by Mr. Dadakhai Naoroji), in which Indian subjects 
are discussed with a wealth of detail not to be found elsewhere, and altogether 
omits the two volumes of leaflets (“Truths about India,” and’ “ More 
Truths ”) issued by that body, and now bound up into one volume, with a 
useful index. The East India Association shgres the ignominious oblivicn 
in which Sir R. Temple and Sir J. D. Rees are equally shrouded ;¢and yet 
“Famine Facts and Fallacies” would seem peculiarly appropriate to 
Mr. Bose’s discussion of that subject in Chapter VI. It is, perhaps, too 
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much to expect that he should have read Mr. McMinn’s monumental 
paper entitled “The Wealth and Progress of India: Facts and Fictions.” 

As to his remark that “ under a free universal system of education in 
England the English people have better opportunities for education 
and are better trained for industrial occupations,” it is quite extraordin- 
arily wide of the mark; because the great success of England in the 
competition for world trade took place in the eighteenth century, at least 
a century before there was anything approaching universal education in 
England; and certainly both Watt, Stephenson and Arkwright owed very 
little to their schooling. It is too much the fashion just now to make a 
fetish of frée and compulsory education ; for there is really no great merit 
in either system, Compulsion is at best a dernier ressort, and what costs _ 
nothing is seldom valued as it ought to be. 

It seems useless to contradict or amend the many misleading state- 
ments with which this Volume abounds, because they have nearly all been 
. dealt with in the volume mentioned above; but as to the assertion on 
p. 65 that “there cannot, as a matter of fact, be any equality between 
these two countries as manufacturers,” it is pretty safe to say that, “as a 
matter of fact,” according to Messrs. Harvey and Co. and Mr. Samuel 
Smith, Lancashire does not even now, and cannot ultimately, beat India. 
If it does, where did the 350 lakhs of profit on the'Bombay mills come from ? 
It is true Mr. Bose does not give the amount of capital on which that , 
substantial profit accrued, so that one cannot draw any accurate conclusion 
from the figures; but if India is so crippled for want of capital, what has 
become of the enormous quantity of gold she has been absorbing since 
“silver became of no account ” in the land? Even wealthy England will 
think twice before spending 20 lakhs of rupees (say £134,000) oni the 
repair of one temple, as the-authorities at Rameswaram were doing some 
years ago. It appears from the statement of the “Moral and Material 
Progress of India” for 1913-14 that the excise duty on cotton manu- 
factures increased from £281,772 in 1910-11 to £357,512 in 1913-14, 
which shows at any rate, that the industry has not been destroyed yet 
by the excise duty. 

Another curious instance of unfairness occurs on an eh where the 
author refers to the late Mr. Rogers’ attack on the Madras Administra- 
tion, and does not even allude to the crushing reply made by the Madras 
Board of Revenue and others. . 

Lastly, the last paragraph of Mr. O’Donnell’s so-called summary of the 
memorial presented to the Secretary of State in r900 “by eleven retired 
officials ” (of whom I was one) was certainly not founded on anything we 
said, anc is a mere absurdity. That the land revenue; on the whole, cannot 
amount to an'income tax of anything like 55 per cent. of the gross income 
is plain from the fact that it does not at present amount to more than 
about ‘12 per cent. of the surplus produce actually exported. 

Such a mistake is trifling, but Mr. William Digby (whose estimate of 
the prodice of Bengal surpassed all others in its absurdity) was certainly 
never a member of the Indian Civil Service. 
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After saying so much in criticism of Mr. Bose’s select assortment of 
views about British rule in India, I should like to add that his book has 
many merits of its own, and is not so much to be condemned for what he 
says as for what he omits to say. Indeed; it is in many ways a most useful 
compilation and full of information. If he-had only allowed his readers to 
“hear both sides ”! 

It is not so. much a question of whether India is fit for immediate 
self-zovernment, as how any real system of self-government can be intro- 
duced without inducing a frightful period of chaos and anarchy, the 
miseries of which no one could estimate. It is, of course, axiomatic that 
“ good government is not a substitute for self-government,” but it is a very 
good substitute for anarchy; and if Indians could only: be endowed 
with their full rights as British citizens and a reasonable share in their 
own government, they would not trouble themselves so much about ` 
the mere form of it— 


“ For form of government let fools contest ; 
Whatever’s best administered is best.”’ 


No matter how democratic a people may be, it 1s always, in fact, even 
here in England, the so-called land of liberty, governed by its permanent 
officials. : ; Jocks 


POINTS OF CONTROVERSY ON SUBJECTS oF DiscouRSE: Being a translation 
of the Katha-Vatthu from the Abhidhamma-Pitaka. By Shwe Zan 
Aung, BA, and Mrs. Rhys Davids, M.A. (Published for the Pali 
Text Society by Humphrey Mitford.) 10s. net. 


This volume is a valuable addition to the books dealing with Buddhism 
already issued by the Pali Text Society. It is “the first translation of the 
Katha-Vatthu in any European language.” The Katha-Vatthu contains, 
briefly, the doctrines preached by the various sects of Buddhism. It dis- 
cusses these doctrines logically, and, as is the case with many other works 
on Buddhism, it is in the form of a catechism. The translators were beset 
with difficulties on all sides in presenting an intelligent rendering of the 
ideas contained: in the original. As Mrs. Rhys Davids points out in her 
valuable prefatory notes, the original text, or rather texts, abound in repeti- 
tions and apparent inconsistencies—apparent only because we are at this 
stage unable to enter fully into the minds of the dialecticians of the day of 
the Katha-Vatthu. Not only has time blurred the meaning of the words 
in the texts, it has also obliterated, in many cases, the lines of division 
between one sect and another. It is therefore no easy task at this distant 
date to arrive at a correct appreciation of the dialectical differences existing 
between one school and another of Buddhism in olden times. The trans- 
lators of the Kathad-Vatthu have, however, boldly come to the rescue of the 
baffled inquirer by giving the first and most important Katha (discourse), 
with all its back-and-forth of dialogue, exactly asit is in the original, to 

_ Show the dialectical method of the whole work, and then by following the 
more reasonable method in the other discourses of eliminating unnecessary 
repetition. They have also added a useful appendix to the book dealing 
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in simple language with many of the disputed points in the book. The 
“Points of Controversy” have also been arranged dt the opening both 
according to the canonical order and according to the subject of dis- 
course, as also according to the dissentient schools. From a layman’s 
point of view, the method of reasoning in the’ original is, to say the least, 
puzzling. There is a great deal of discursive and unnecessarily abstruse 
dialogue, as if the disputants believed in gaining their-point by sheer 
repetition of arguments. In the translation the translators have, in many 
places, modernized the dialogues without impairing the spirit of the text. 
To those who desire to acquire information about the various sects in 
Buddhism and the doctrines held by them, the “ Points of Controversy ” 
would prove a reliable guide. Mrs. Rhys Davids, in her prefatory notes, 
has. given a fairly exhaustive list by means of diagrams of the different sects 
of Bucdhism. The list of contents, arranged according to the dissentient 
schools, conveys an accurate idea of the views held by them on some of 
the mest controversial questions in Buddhism. CR. 


FICTION’ 


Tue GREATER CALL. By Reginald E. Salwey. (Heath, Cranton. 6s.) 


Owing to Mr. Salwey’s choice of a style which, according to an extract 
from a review of one of his previous novels, “ recalls some masters of the 
novel,” it is a little difficult to tell what “The Greater Call” is all about. 
There is a mystery concerning the theft of a tiara, but one feels it might 
so easily have been cleared up if only the people in the story had chosen 
to behave and to talk ina less enigmatic fashion. One feels too that they 
could have chosen—but they just didn’t! Epigram and double entendie are 
the salt of their lives.’ So that one does not trouble much about the 
tiara. It is not in the least vital to their pleasure that the ghost of the 
theft should be laid. Tiara lost or found, they will all go on acting and 
talking to the end of their lives in that scintillating way which is its own 
reward—-what though they stand in their own light, so to speak, by so — 
doing, and very much obscure the reader’s. Five minutes of plain English 
conversation with any one of the chief actors (it would have been difficult, 
I admit, but Arthur St. Elwyn sight have been amenable) would have 
settled the whole matter, but that of course would have been a serious 
embarrassment to Mr. Salwey; and, after ail, if there are such people as 
those in “The Greater Call” in the world, perhaps its just as well that 
there should be someone, like Mr. Salwey, enthusiastic enough to write - 
about them. 


Backwater. By Dorothy Richardson. (Duckworth. 6s.) 


It is easy to say that “ Backwater” is interesting for the same reason 
that its forerunner, ‘ Pointed Roofs,” was interesting, on account of its 
literary method. And yet I am bewildered and irritated by it. I recognize, 
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of course, what Miss Richardson’s aim is—to reflect perception as it goes 
on its way through this crowded world of appearances. That is a fine aim, 
and the English language is flexible and nervous enough for an artist to 
shape it into conveying this aspect of living. But it is a tremendous task, 
and I am astonished that Miss Richardson has not found it tremendous : 
her method, as distinct from her aim, seems to have yielded so little. The 
reason, it seems to me, is ‘because she has worked only with her attention 
and has hardly employed at all the underlying, much wider, more constant, 
though not so noisily communicative, retina of general consciousness. Tech- 
nically, I may be quite wrong in thus breaking up the process of perception ; 
but what I mean is that “ Backwater” seems to concern itself only with 
impressions of things and people that engaged an attention which, though 
an alert one, is, probably because it is so alert and on the gu? vive for 
novelty, very vagrant, capricious, and rarely profound. All the sleepless, 
unceasing reception of the outside world, the big, unobtrusive part of 
consciousness, which establishes one’s outlook and which, something like 
a background, relates the novel incoming impressions, is left out altogether. 
It may be answered that the presence of this background is unnecessary, 
explicitly, that it can be discovered in a consistency among the novel 
impressions themselves, that by this discoverable consistency hangs the 
substance of the tale we are told. But I cannot discover a consistency 
in “ Backwater ”; I cannot integrate the general from such an incoherent 
collection of particulars ; in Philistine language, I cannot make head or 
tail of it. 

Nor do the particulars in themselves strike me as either beautiful or 
important ; they are often shallow, and—for instance, in the conversations— 
are lazily dependent for their appreciation upon one’s finding either 
interest or amusement in a manner of speech no more beautiful than 
Esperanto and less commendable because it is without the latter’s 
altruistic motives. Intimacy can be bought too dearly, and there is, to my 
mind, a decadent quality in a gibberish which isolates a small group of 
people from their fellows and makes admission to their circle really a 
frightening prospect. Here is one melancholy example of that clique- 
egoism which, by the way, in asking for a special piece of music to be 
played, calls for ‘‘ that thing of Beethoven ” 

‘* This kind of reference to art, which is intended to convey to out- 
siders that the speaker is so familiar with its mysteries that he or she is 
inevitably allusive and offhand, actually does convey the impression that 
the person in question belongs to a tight little mutual admiration coterie 
whose common bond is the conviction, or pretence, that they are the 
people who really Axow/ 

‘‘ When the last gently strung notes hed ceased, she turned from her 
window and found Harriett’s near eye fixed upon her, the eyebrow 
travelling slowly up the forehead. 

«t Wow,’ mouthed Miriam. 

“ Harriett screwed her mouth to one side atid strained her eyebrow 
higher. 
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“The piano introduction to the Cavatina drowned the comments on the 
guest's playing, and the family relaxed once more into listening. 

“c Pink anemones, eh?’ suggested Miriam softly. 

“ Harriett drew in her chin and nodded approvingly. 

“< Pink anemones,’ sighed Miriam.” 

One is tempted to wonder what effect “blue hyacinths ” would have had 
upon the mobile countenance of Harriett ! I C. W. 


` 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


INDIA- 


In an editorial on “ The Public Service Commission,” the Madras 
Weekly Mail of August 25 states: 

“ While it is desirable and inevitable that more and more Indians 
should enter the higher grades of the public services, the main line 
of advance, in seeking to gratify the perfectly natural aspirations 
of the educated classes, should, we think, be through legislative 
bodies, where arguments in favour of representation have a force 
they do not possess when applied to the executive. The expanded 
Legislative Councils have mre influence than their predecessors; 
in course of time they will have yet more. No changes in the con- 
ditions under which .the public services are recruited can ultimately 
do so much for the realization of the legitimate hopes of educated 
Indians as the increase of their power to influence policy. That is 
why exaggerated stress should not be laid on the public services 
question in its political aspect. From the point of view of adminis- 
trative efficiency, however, methods of recruitment and conditions 
of source are of great and obvious importance. The smallness of the 
administrative body renders it necessary to secure the best possible 
material, European and Indian, to train it most carefully, and to use 
it to-the utmost advantage. “How far the findings of the Commission 
will assist in realizing that ideal we cannot at present judge. There 
is, all will agree, some room for improvement, though, on the whole, 
the administration of India is extraordinarily efficient. When the 
report does appear, we shall test it first by reference to the question 
how far its recommendations are likely to promote administrative 
efficiency, and shall regard its bearing on the racial composition of 
the public services as a subsidiary matter. We fear, however, that 
some of our Indian friends may find it difficult to adopt such a stand- 
point towards the report. We shall well understand their difficulty, 
but we would appeal to them to remember that the first business of 
administrative bodies is to be thoroughly capable of administration, 
and nct to be exactly representative of the various classes of the 
people.” ` 
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LOYAL BENGAL 


H.E. the Governor held a Durbar on the evening of August 23 
at the New Government House, Decca, and in the course of the address 
said (Statesman, August 25): 

“ Bengal is loyal. Of that I feel sure. I would go further. I 
would say she is more loyal to-day than she ever was before to our 
King-Emperor, for there are more Bangalis to-day than there ever 
were before who can give a reason for their loyalty, who feel that in 
being loyal to King George they are also being loyal to their mother- 
land. There was a time when there were some—I do not believe 
there were ever very many. but they were an appreciable number of 
earnest, patriotic Bengalis—who honestly believed that they could 
serve their country best by trying to do harm to England. There 
may be a few who think so yet, but they are very few, and of those 
few, most, I believe, only think as they do because-of' ignorance. As 
they grow older and wiser they will change their minds as others 
have done. They will learn, if they really love their country, to give, 
up what more than anything else is hurting their country.” 


INDIAN [INDUSTRIES 


The Times of India (August 19) declares in a leading article: i 

“We are. all talking of the industrial development of India; few 
pay much attention to the great question how this development is 
to be financed. Those who do consider it are much too apt to fall 
back on the amazing expedient that these industries are to be financed 
by the Government. It seems to us that the real solution is obvious. 
Even if foreign capital were available, we ought to use the resources 
of India to the full. Inasmuch as the supply of foreign capital is 
bound to be less abundant and more expensive than in the past, the 
necessity of developing our money power is-more than ever apparent. 
That can be done only by the improvement of our credit machinery, 
and the bringing of banking facilities to classes of people who have 
hitherto stood aloof; this is a work which in the main should be done 
by the swadeshi banks.” 


VENEZELOS 


Writing in the Temps, M. Joseph Reinach makes the following 
exposition of the character of the great statesman: 

“ He loves power not for its paltry enjoyment, but as. being one 
of the great levers with which the world is moved; it is not the want 
of astuteness that can be laid to his charge. But Venezelos has always 
wished to be Venezelos, and so he has remained. His character has 
remained in its entirety, with what it stands for intact. The honest 
man does not lie; the horest man does not flatter; the honest man 
does not employ artifice with what is to his hand; the honest man 
does not involve himself in compromise; the honest man speaks the 


whole of his mind. That is Venezelos i i public career.” 
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' GREECE’S MISSION 


Writing in the first issue of the Journal des Hellénes (Geneva), 
Jean Hadzipetros, correspondent of La Roumanie, declares: 

“ The heroic example of Serbia has shown once more what the moral 
energy and loyalty of the soul can achieve in strengthening a small 
body, however weak and however often tried. When the whole 
world is fighting for justice and for right, for civilization against 
barbarism, for liberty against bureaucracy, you ” (referring to certain 
politicians in Greece) “ have bowed down before the allies of the 
deadly enemies of your race, your daily work has led to sapping the 
confidence of the people, and you have brought Greece, your victim, 
to this pass, that she assist at her own destruction.” 


THE SITUATION IN SERBIA 


In the issue No. 18 of La Serbie, edited by Dr. Marcovitch and pub- 
lished in Geneva, it is stated: 

“ Sad news keeps coming to us from Serbia. The military Govern- 
ment is proceeding to internments en masse of Serbian families, in- 
cluding women and children. This illegal action, which is contrary 
to all international law, is rendered the more inhuman by the fact 
that the population, according to the confessions of the Austrian 
officials themselves, is maintaining an absolutely correct attitude, 
and avoids everything that might justify such misdeeds. . . . They 
must not forget either at Vienna or at Budapest that the Allies will 
know how to lay. hands on the guilty ones and punish them according 
to their deserts.” 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 


AFTER THE WAR ` 


r. RUSSIA l 

Tae following extract from a paper read by Baron de 
Heyking, Imperial Russian Consul-General, before the 
London Chamber of Commerce, will also be of interest to 
readers of the Asiatic Review: : 

“Probably the penalization of enemy goods by our 
Alliance and the analogous principle of the Zollverein of 
the Central European States will lead to a war of tariffs 
where the chances of success seem to be on our side, for 
the following reasons: | 

“Before the outbreak of the war Germany imported 
from the States of our Alliances and especially from 
Russia, an enormous amount of raw products for feeding 
her manufacturing industries, and chiefly owing to the 
imports she was able to flood the markets of the world 
with. her manufactures. It is only necessary to stop that 
supply of material in order to curtail her industrial and 
commercial competition in the world’s markets. Again, 
Germany, as the middleman of Europe in‘the sale of a 
great quantity of Russian goods, has grown fat on more or 
less objectionable manipulations of these goods, which she 
afterwards re-exported with great profit. We need only 
prohibit this sort of handling of our goods in order to deal 
a serious blow at the economic interests of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. ` 
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“ But the chief reason for assuming that all the chances 
lie on our side in a case of a tariff war between two groups 
of allied States is found in the economic superiority of 
Great Britain and her Allies. Our Alliance comprises 
786 millions of inhabitants, while that of the enemy alliance 
represents only 146 millions. Neutral States are inhabited 
by 693 millions, so that the population we represent is 
nearly equal to that of the enemy alliance and the neutral, 
States taken together. If one realizes that each man 
represents a certain purchasing power, it would appear that 
our Alliance is economically infinitely stronger than the 
opposite one. If we take as a test the development of the 
railway system, it appears that we are also much stronger 
than our opponents. The Alliance has 382 thousand kilo- 
metres of railways, while the opposing party has only 120 


thousand kilometres. The commercial fleet representing 


export power reveals striking features to our advantage. 
Our Alliance is represented by 16 million tons, while the 
opposite alliance can only show 3% million tons. The 
statistics referring’ to the foreign trade give, on the side of 
the Alliance, taken as a whole, -102 milliards of francs, ' 
while the opposing alliance can only boast of a total value 
of 34 milliards of francs of her foreign trade. During the 
last year of peace, 1913, the total amount of trade between 
Great Britain, her Colonies, and her Allies exceeded nearly 
four times the total amount of Great Britain’s trade with 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey. Adding the 
amount of Great Britain’s trade with neutral States, it 
appears that the interests involved in trade, which according 
to the afore-mentioned scheme would enjoy a preferential 
treatment in Great Britain, are immeasurably greater than: 
those of her trade with enemy countries. Great Britain 
has therefore little to fear from a breach in her trade rela- 


tions with these latter countries. 


“In the case of Russia, the relation between the, two 
groups of trade is different. Russia’s trade with Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Turkey, taken as a whole, consider- 
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ably exceeds her trade with her Allies. In the case of 
Russia the problem of introducing tariff differentiations in 
accordance with the origin of goods from, Allied, neutral, 
or enemy countries therefore presents itself as a much more 
complicated matter than it is in the case of Great Britain. 
Moreover, the geographical position of Russia as a neigh- 
bour of Germany and’ Austria- Hungary makes it even more 
difficult to reckon with the consequences of barring all her 
western frontier to commercial communications. Russia 
can hardly be expected to erect an unsurpassable barrier of 
thousands of miles against her western neighbours, with 
whom she entertained in the time of peace the closest of 
commercial relations. If such were interrupted, Russia 
would hardly be in a position to place all that immense 
quantity of corn and other products which she used to 
export annually into Germany and Austria-Hungary. upon 
other markets of Allied or neutral countries, where she would 
have to meet the opposition of other corn-growing countries. 

“The geographical’ proximity of the enemy countries 
makes it possible for her to export her products thither 
undet more favourable conditions than to countries over 
the seas, the more so as freights are bound to remain ona 
high level for some time to come, owing to the shortage of 
shipping. Russia has, therefore, much more to lose and is 
in a much less advantageous position than Great Britain 
with regard to a possible tariff war with enemy countries. 

“ But this will scarcely hamper her in adopting the same 
kind of differentiation in her customs tariff as that of her 
Allies. The suggestion of a commercial agreement with 
her Allies on the afore-mentioned lines has awakened an 
enthusiastic response in Russia, although the degree of 
preferential Customs treatment which Russia would be 
prepared to give the imports from Allied and neutral 
countries has not yet been definitely fixed. But the possi- 
bility of a commercial agreefnent between our Allies has 
already been seriously considered as being in political and 
economic interests of all the pore we contracting parties.” 


~ 
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2. ROUMANIA 


“The Allies decide to take the necessary steps without 
delay to render themselves independent of the enemy 
countries in so far as regards the raw materials and manu- 
factured articles essential to the normal development of 
their economic activities.” 

Since this resolution was passed at the Economic Con- 
ference of the Allies, another Power has thrown in her lot 
with the Allies. An examination of the Trade Returns of 
Roumania previous to the war give eloquent testimony of 
the necessity of far-reaching changes. 

Roumania is a country which has two exports of world 
importance: (1) Grain; (2) Petroleum. In return for 
these commodities she imports a very large number of 
manufactured goods, which, as statistics will show, have 
been imported to a very large extent from enemy countriés. 
Moreover, while the trade of the Allied countries showed 
a tendency to decrease—viz., in 1904 (England, France, 
and Russia) 22°81 per cent., in 1912 22'45 per cent., and 
in 1913 17°43 per cent., the enemy countries have been 
able to more than maintain their position of having the 
lion’s share of the imports—viz. (Gerrhany, Austria, and 
Turkey), in 1904 62°3 per cent., in 1912 61°79 per cent., 
and in 1913 66°32 per cent. It might have been expected 
that having regard to this great advantage in their exports 
to Roumania, the enemy countries would in their turn take 
a large number of the exports from Roumania. This has 
not proved to be the case. The Entente countries above 
mentioned in-1913 took 16°71 per cent, and the enemy 
countries instead of something approaching 60 per cent.— 
in fact, only 27°59 per cent. Germany imported in 1913 
goods to the value of 52,000,000 francs, which represented 
7-81 per cent, of all Roumania’s exports, and exported to 
Roumania nearly five times as much—namely, 237,819,146 
francs, or 40°31 per cent. 

These statistics are sufficient to prove that the enemy 
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countries had before the war a wholly disproportionate 
share of the export trade to Roumania, and took nothing 
like a proportionate amount in return. Also, they were 
able to recover at once from the depression of 1912 
consequent upon the Balkan War, whereas the Entente 
countries dropped in their percentage of export to Roumania 
from 22°54 per cent. to 17°43 per cent., and England lost 
nearly 33,000,000 francs of these exports between 1912 
_and 1913. 

We may now briefly examine what were the nature of 
the goods exported by the enemy countries, to find some 
indication of what Roumania will require for her normal 
needs after the war, a great percentage of which, according 
to the Paris resolution, will not after the war be obtainable 
from the Central Powers. 

The most important export from Germany to Roumania 
comes under the general heading of metals, of which she 
sends in one form and another 89,634,608 francs’ worth, or 
five times as much as England. Seventeen and a half 
millions came in the form of armaments, which before 
the war Roumania was in the habit of ordering from the 
Central Powers.. But this leaves at least seventy millions’ 
worth, which we may assume to have been not for warlike 
purposes: surely a very large margin for recapture after 
the cessation of hostilities. Thus rails for railways used to 
be imported almost entirely from the Central Powers, and 
Austria, apart from Germany’s trade, exported metals to 
the value of nearly 30,000,000 francs, Zinc, lead, and 
copper, are metals in:which the Central Powers had a 
virtual monopoly. | | 

The next most important import from Germany was 
machinery, to the amount of 35,000,000 francs, to 3,000,000 
francs from England. Germany and Austria together sent 
her 5,000,000 francs’ worth of agricultural machinery, and 
England only one and a quarter million francs’ worth. As 
Roumania is chiefly an agricultural country, it may well be 
assumed that this item will be regarded as one of which the 
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supply should not come from enemy countries. The Central 
Powers also supplied under this heading 5,500,000 francs’ 
worth of steam-éngines, 2,000,000 francs’ worth of petrol- 
engines, 7,000,000 francs’ worth of electrical engines, as 
well as 7,000,000 francs’ worth of electric cables. 

The two items next in importance for the trade to be 
captured from the Central Powers are wool and vehicles. 

Germany exported 14,000,000 francs’ worth and Austria 
9,500,000 francs’ worth of woollen goods, while Eng- 
land only sent 4,309,226 francs’ worth. Of the other 
countries it may be noted that Turkey exported to her 
wocllen goods to the value of 1,000,000 franés. The 
vehicles referred to are chiefly tanks for the transport of 
Roumanian oil, which we may expect the Roumanian 
authorities to obtain in future from elsewhere, in view of 
their vital importance for the oil-trade. Under the same ° 
heading come motor-cars from Germany for 4,000,000 francs, 
and accessories for same for 500,000 francs.. It would appear 
that English motor-cars did not have a good market in 
Roumania before the war; and the same may be said. of 
bicycles, of which 60,125 came from Germany to the value 
of 1,000,000 francs, and ror from England. 

In the matter of cotton, England supplied in the year 
1913 (to which all these figures given apply), 18,562,508 
francs’ worth, Austria 17,174,871 francs’ worth, and Ger- 
many 13,093,570 francs’ worth. Particularly printed cotton 
is supplied by the Central Powers to the extent of 6,500,000 
francs’ worth. | 

We now come to leather goods. 

Here Germany supplied 10,489,392 francs’ worth, Austria 
7,011,311 francs’ worth, and England 1,265,148 francs’ 
worth. Tanned skins were sent by the Germans to the 
amount of four and five-sixth million francs, and 1,000,000 
francs’ worth of undried skins. England of the latter sent 
only 150,000 francs’ worth. ` - 

Under the general heading of-“ Confections,” we, find 
that Germany sent nearly all the jute sacks, an export in 
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which the English returns have been steadily falling; 
while nearly 10,000,000 francs’ worth of chemicals came 
from the Central Powers to only 2,231,041 francs; worth 
from England. In this connection it may be of interest to 
state that Germany sent practically all the sulphuric acid 
and Austria ‘the tartaric acid, while’ England supplied uie 
copper sulphate and caustic soda. 

In the silk industry Germany exported 4,625,589 francs’ 
worth, Austria 3,149,829 francs’ worth, France 4,442,704 
francs’ worth, England 685,216 francs’ worth. 

The cigar and cigarette trade is practically entirely in the 
hands of enemy countries, and in such matters as tea, Ger- 
many supplied 111,569, Holland 94,359, England 50,178, 
Austria 42,823, francs worth. The last-mentioned country 
also supplies a great deal of the coffee. It is rather as- 
tonishing that in the fur trade Russia supplies 760 francs’ 
worth, England 8,103 francs’ worth, and Germany 1,421,323 
francs’ worth. To quote Baron de Heyking’s words before 
the Londen Chamber of Commerce: “Germany, as the 
middleman of Europe in the sale of å great quantity of 
Russian goods, has grown fat on more or less oojection- 
able manipulations of these goods, which she afterwards 
re-imported with great profit.” Articles manufactured 
from wood are supplied by Austria to the amount of 
13,149.288 francs; and by England for 414,061 francs. It 
is well known to what extent Austrian bent wood furni- ° 
ture has penetrated into the Balkans. | 

The rubber trade is largely controlled by German and 
Austrian merchants. Germany sent 119,208 tyres to 
England’s 8,693; but we are glad to note that Russia 
sent a million francs’ worth of goloshes and shoe-rubber, 
in which she leads. 

The watch industry was chiefly in the hands of Germans, 
who sent nearly one and a half million francs’ worth to Eng- 
land’s 16,152, as well as nearly a million francs’ worth of 
toys to England’s 3,797. 

An item which will obviously disappear from the Central 
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Powers’ Credit Balance is explosives, of which Germany 
sent 18,000,000. francs’ and Austria nearly 13,000,000 
francs’ worth. Roumanian taste for foreign literature may 
be gauged from the fact that 27,000 francs’ worth of bound 
French books, 19,000 francs’ worth of German bound books, 
and 2,000 ‘francs’ worth of English books, were imported 
in 1913. : | | f 

In the matter of commercial catalogues—the importance 
of which in fostering trade relations cannot be over-esti- 
mated—Germany sent 17,632 issues to England’s 838. 

The above summary shows what a wide field for enter- 
prise is open to us in Roumania, but we will not be able to 
take full advantage of the facilities accorded us if we do 
not adopt different methods for securing markets. 

In the first place one of the great handicaps in our trade 
relations with Roumania was the freight charges. The 
Central Powers gave their exporters special facilities in 
that direction. We are assured that the cost of sending 
goods from Berlin to Bucharest by rail compares favourably 
with our sea traffic. To this must be added the advantage 
of greater celerity. In fact, railway transport was so well 
and so cheaply organized that little recourse was taken to 
river transport on, thé Danube. A prime necessity after 
the war will be a regular service of steamers from English 
and French ports to Constanza; as also from Egypt and 
India. p 

Secondly, an early adoption of the metric system for 
weights and measures, or at any rate the quotation for 
goods in that manner, is stringently necessary. To this 
may be added a regular system of catalogues printed in the 
Roumanian language for the use of our Roumanian custo- 
mers. In the figures quoted above we have already had- 
occasion to point out how Roumania before the war had 
been flooded by German catalogues. At the same time it 
would be necessary to send carefully chosen commercial 
travellers to study the conditions of the Roumanian market, 
the needs and customs of the people. In the matter’ of 
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clothing for peasants, the Roumanians favour gaudy- 
coloured apparel, which is not usually manufactured in this 
country, and was therefore supplied, in accordance with the 
reports of their representatives, by the enemy countries. 
Again, it will be found that the Roumanians prefer a system 
of credit; and we must make up our minds that if we 
are to make our goods acceptable to them we must assist 
in doing so by adopting their system of payment. [Ít is 
now well known and realized in many quarters how much 
German banks, and Roumanian banks controlled by Ger- 
man money, were able to foster German trade. These 
banks were able to advance suitable sums to intending 
German traders, invite the opening of Roumanian accounts 
from those who were themselves Roumanian merchants, 
offering special facilities and rates, and give at a moment's 
notice reliable information about the éredit and standing of 
any proposed buyer of German goods. Also che free 
employment of the “ Delcredere ” commission system, with 
very low percentages, enabled merchants in a small way of 
business to embark on even larger undertakings. 

It is notorious that the reason why the Germans suc- 
ceeded in capturing the market for agricultural machinery 
was not the quality of the goods offered, nor even their 
price, but the easy instalment systems of payment. And 
what is true of agricultural machinery may be applied to 
other goods as well, It is hoped in the commercial columns 
of a subsequent issue to deal more fully with some of the 
points raised in this paper. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


N 


THE King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. Amberson 
B. Marten, Barrister-at-Law, to be a Puisne Judge of the High Court of 
Bombay, in succession to the late Sir Dinshah Davar. 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Sir Satyendra 
Prasanna Sinha to be a Member of the Executive Council of the Governor 
of Bengal, in succession to Nawab Saiyid Shams-ul-Huda, whose term of 
office will expire next April. 


LONDON THEATRES 


“« The Professor's Love Story.” By J. M. Barrie. 


Needless to say, the interest of this revival centres round the interpreta- 
tion of the rôle of the absent-minded Professor Goodwillie, so superbly 
made by Mr. H. B. Irving. p 

It is the fate of many to fall in love, and be in that state for quite a 
considerable time with the knowledge of all except themselves. But we 
are assured that a professor takes a longer time to make this discovery than 
any other man. We are also asked to believe that a young Dowager Lady 
Gilding tries to make the cap fit her own head, though, of course, the 
Professor had from the start destined it for his lady-secretary. The 
Dowager Lady is undeceived when she espies him carrying the object of 
his affections in a pseudo-fainting condition to the stream. When she 
employs the same stratagem, he all unseeing leaps over her prostrate form. 
There is his sister, who does not approve of the match. But it all comes 
right in the end. Effie, his maid, is courted by two canny Highlanders, 
and their rivalry offers an added humorous element. Miss Fay Compton . 
as the secretary, and Mr. E. Holman Clark as the Professor’s doctor and 
general vade-mecum, call for special mention in a caste that is in every 
way commendable. 
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A PAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR” 


Š TO THE EDITOR OF “THE ASIATIC REVIEW ” 
IR, 


With the greatest interest we have read in the last issue of THE 
Asiatic Review the excellent article by Mr. Francis P. Marchant, 
“ Bohemia, her Story and her Claims.” The author is well known in 
Prague, which he visited several times, and where he is highly esteemed. 
He knows this land, which in the present struggle suffers silently under the 
brutal yoke of the Magyars and Germans; under which an open revolt is 
impossible. The war declared, on the clumsiest pretext, on little Serbia 
by Austria-Hungary, found its strongest opponents in Bohemia. For fear 
of the opposition of the Czechs, Austria did not dare to convoke her 
Parliament. The voice of her oppressed nations must not be heard in 
Europe. And yet, since the beginning of the war, the Austrian Govern- 
ment has done everything in its power to mislead public opinion in foreign 
countries as regards the state of mind of the Czechs and Slcvaks. Dis- 
credited individuals were bribed to arrange loyal demonstrations. This 
was used in neutral countries as evidence of the perfect unity of the 
Austrian nationalities. 

But what is the true situation in Bohemia ? 

The prisons in Bohemia are full of political victims, and the executions 
of patriots are innumerable. Only some few representatives of our nation 
have contrived to escape to foreign countries, to acquaint Europe with the 
aspirations, the sympathies, and the efforts of our people, to recall them to 
the memory of our natural friends, and to prevent the Allies from aban- 
doning us after the war to the terrible vengeance of the Hapsburgs. Our 
„soldiers on the battlefields of Serbia and Galicia, our politicians at home, 
our emigrants in the munition factories of the United States, the members 
of our colonies in France, England and Russia, fighting in the armies of 
the Allies, have done their utmost to contribute to the Victory of Right. 

Therefore, the creation of an Independent Bohemia will be not only a 
reward to the Czechs and Slovaks, who are working hard for the cause of 
Liberty and Justice, but it will be of the greatest value to the Allies as the 
only effective barrier to the German expansion towards Egypt and India. 


A MEMBER OF THE LONDON CZECH COMMITTEE. 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


poi 


CINEMATOGRAPH battle-scenes have received official benediction. ‘ The 
Battle of the Somme ” film was shown to the public with warm approval 
and hearty recommendation from-the Minister of War. His Majesty the 
King-Emperor has since commended it to his people as showing some- 
thing of the reality of war. Now India’s turn has come, and the remark- 
able pictures obtained by Mr. H. D. Girdwood, B.A., F.R.G.S., Geographer 
and Historical Photographer to the Indian Government, were inaugurated 
by the Secretary of State for India at the West End Cinema Theatre, 
Coventry Street, London. Before the pictures were thrown on the screen 
Mr. Chamberlain paid enthusiastic tribute to the response of the princes 
and people of India to the call of the King-Emperor, and to the heroism 
of Indian soldiers on many battle-fronts—France, East Africa, Mesopo- 
tamia, Gallipoli, and Egypt—in circumstances which were new and strange, 
and different from anything they had-ever experienced. At the same time, 
India had her own cares and dangers to foresee and meet. Speaking of 
the Mesopotamian campaign, and expressing regret that the heroic efforts 
of the relief force could not reach Kut in time to rescue the garrison, he 
expressed the belief that Mesopotamia sometimes bulked too largely in the 
public eye as India’s contribution to the great struggle. “No one can 
understand the contribution India has made to the defence of our common 
interests,” he said, “unless they realize that the effort in Mesopotamia, _ 
great as it has been, is but one of many undertakings to which India has 
contributed—-one of many campaigns in which her troops have borne a 
glorious part.” He pointed to the fellowship established between comrades 
in arms, instancing the famous Anzac Corps and the Indian soldiers who 
fought with them in Gallipoli. ‘ I hope,” he added, “ that with such results as 
these, the war will arouse throughout the ‘whole Empire a keener interest 
in the country which has given us so largely and so readily, and will secure 
for Indian aspirations a new sympathy in all parts of the King-Emperor’s 
dominions.” Mr. Chamberlain’s tribute to India, to her princes, people, 
and soldiers, and to the daring and devoted work of Mr. Girdwood in 
securing such important and remarkable pictures, was received with -ap- 
proval, and three cheers were given for India. . © 
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Mr. Girdwood’s story of how he obtained his pictures was of thrilling 
interest ; it was told with the utmost simplicity and devoted and affectionate 
recognition of the fatherly way in which Sir James Willcocks has treated 
him for many years. It was through the kindness of General Willcocks 
that Mr. Girdwood was able to visit the front-line trenches, within eighty 
yards of the Germans, and set his camera up in a tree. The enemy got. 
the range exactly ; branches and leaves of the tree were shot down as Mr. 
Girdwood worked, but he did not give in until he had secured his pictures. 
Writing to the cinematographer, a few days before the pictures were exbi- 
bited in London, Sir James Willcocks said: ‘‘ It will be very interesting 
to see the films, ‘With the Empire’s Fighters, especially those taken 
when you accompanied me to the front trenches. I think you were 
lucky to have saved them, as you and your camera had some pretty close 
shaves, and might have been knocked out altogether. I must say your 
determination to get a good film was the chief cause of the Germans 
spotting you, and they, as usual, took full advantage of it. I hope the dirt 
thrown up by the bullets did not spoil any part of the originals.” 

The pictures have a special interest because they were taken, as Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out, at a time when there was strict censorship of 
literary and pictorial representations of the doings of the trocps. Indian 
soldiers figure largely in the long films, but British soldiers żre also seen 
nobly playing their part. Among the scenes represented are Sir James 
Willcocks setting forth with his Staff for the trenches, examining machine- 
gun emplacements manned by Dogras and Indian cavalry, inspecting a 
, battle-scarred Gurkha regiment just out of the trenches, Indian cavalry 
executing a great move, the Jodhpur Lancers: going into action, Jacob’s 
Horse moving up for a great offensive, a busy day at General Rimmington’s 
Cavalry Corps headquarters, and a specially notable picture, Gurkhas 
charging and clearing a German trench, storming the second line, and 
consolidating the captured trenches, Scenes of a different character were 
also included : life in billets, the Sikhs chanting hymns, the Gurkha pipers 
playing “ La -Marseillaise ” to French villagers, football between a signal 
company and Gurkhas, tent-pegging, trick-riding, wrestling bareback on 
regimental transport mules, the arrival of the mail, Gurkha transport 
leaving for the trenches, Garwalis on La Bassée Road, marching to the 
trenches, Pathans returning, examination of gas helmets after an attack, 
inspection on Gurkhas and kukris by General Willcocks. One of the 
most interesting pictures of British troops showed the King’s Dragoon 
Guards getting their machine-gun and ammunition across a river by means 
of an aerial line, and other pictures showed the good fellowship existing 
between British and Indian troops in France. There were pictures of the 
veteran Sir Pertab Singh, the Maharajah of Barwani, the Prince of Karpur- 
thala, and a Prince of Cooch Behar. Mr. Girdwood had special permission 
to secure films of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and excellent results were 
obtained. His camera was armoured with brass and was struck more than 
once. Telling of the nerve-racking roar of shells, great and small, from 
both sides, of the setting up of the camera in a funk-hole, of being sniped 
" at and shelled, Mr. Girdwood gave his experience of coming under fire for 
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the first time. Under a deluge of German bullets he managed to complete 
a roll of film in the camera, and then sat down behind a line of sandbags, 
clapped his hands with glee that he had undergone the baptism of fire and 
emerged safely. 

The films, which are entitled “ With the Empire’s Fighters,” are shown 
only at the West End Cinema Theaire. 





Seer grand 


The month of October sees the revival of the lecture season, and the 
coming months promise much of Eastern and Western interest. 

At Kine’s CoLtece (University of London) the School of Slavonic Studies 
opens on Thursday, October 5, at 5 p.m., with the first of a course of five 
lectures on Serbia and Bulgaria; on Tuesday, October ro, at 5 p.m., the 
_ first of a course of ten lectures on “ A Sociological Introduction to the 
Study of the Slav Nations,” by Professor T. G. Masaryk, Ph.D., of Prague, 
member of.the Austrian Parliament. On Friday, October 13, “ Roumania’ 
and Transylvania” will be the subject of Dr. R. W. Seton Watson’s lecture 
at 5 p.m., At the opening service of the session in the College Chapel the 
sermon will be preached by the Rev. Father Nicholai Vilimirovic, of the 
University of Belgrade. Classes in Russian will be conducted by Professor 
Michael V. Trofimov, and in Serbian by S. Tucic; there will also be 
classes in Bulgarian and modern Greek. A course of six public lectures 
will be given on Wednesdays at 5.15 p.m., commencing in October, on 
“The University and the Nation,” by well-known public men, including 
Dr. Burrows, Principal of the College, Professor Fisher, of Sheffield, and 
Professor Graham Wallas. The inaugural lecture by the new Cervantes 
Professor of Spanish, Professor J. Fitzmaurice Kelly, will be given on 
Wednesday, October 11, at 5.15 p.m., and the chair will be taken by 
His Excellency the Spanish Ambassador, Señor Don Alfonso Merry 
del Val. 


At the Lonpon ScuooL oF Economics AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(University of London), Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C., the following 
public inaugural lectures will be given: ‘The Education of the Citizen 
after the War,” by Mr. Mackinder, on Thursday, October 5, at-8 p.m., 
Mr. Arthur Steel-Maitland, M.P., in the chair; ‘‘ The War and the Need 
for Social Training,” by Miss Violet Markham, on Friday, October 6, 
at 5 pm, Mr. Frank Morris in the chair; “ Imperial Trade Routes,” by 
Professor Sargent, on Friday, October 6, at 8 p.m., Professor Wyndham 
Dunstan, C.M.G LL.D. F.R.S., Director of the Imperial Institute, in the 
chair ; “ The Study of Military and Naval History from Original Sources,” 
by Mr. Hall, on Monday, October 9, at 5 p.m., the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, _ 
LL.D., M.V.0., in the chair; “Reconstruction in Britain after 1815,” by 
Professor Graham Wallas, on Monday, October 9, at 8.p.m., the Rev. 
Professor Alfied Caldecott, DD., D.LIT., in the chair; “ War as a Factor in 
the Economic Development of Modern Europe,” by Dr. Knowles, on 
Tuesday, October 10, at 8 p.m., W. A. S. Hewins, M.A, M.P., in the chuir. 
There will be a course of three lectures on “ Prize Law and Prize Courts,” 
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by Professor Sir John Macdcnell, on Thursdays, at 5.30 p.m., in Michael- 
mas Term, beginning November 16. Admission by ticket to be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 


The CENTRAL ASIAN SOCIETY, 22, Albemarle Street, W., will open its 
Session on Wedhesday, October 11, at 4.30 p.m., when Mr. H. Charles 
Woods will lecture on “‘ The Salonika Campaign.” 


r 


The ORIENTAL CIRCLE OF THE Lyceum CLUB, 128, Piccadilly, W., 
has arranged a lantern lecture by Professor T. W. Arnold on “ Persian 
Painting,” on Friday, October 20, at 4 pm. On November 2 the Circle 
will join with the Geographical Circle in a lecture on “ Armenia,” by a 
lecturer just arrived in London from the Caucasus. On December 6 the 
two Circles unite again for a lecture by Dr, Flinders Petrie on “The 

Formation of the Nile Valley.” 


The BUDDHIST SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 43, Penywern 
Road, Earl’s Court, S.W., holds public meetings every Sunday az 6.30 p.m., 
when some aspect of Buddhism is the subject for consideration. 


One of the smaller organizations, doing excellent work in a very quiet 
way, is the Distressed Students’ Aid Committee, which has its local habita- 
tion at 21, Cromwell Road, South Kensington. Its fifth report has just 
been published, and shows how carefully it carries out its objects, which 
are to assist deserving cases of temporary distress, to help with a loan if 
remittances are delayed, and to assist students who have no means of 
subsistence in this country to return to their homes. Sir James Wilson 
is Chairman of the Committee, and has taken a keen personal interest in 
its work since its inception. Owing to absence from England for some 
months in 1915, his place was taken by Sir Frederick Robertson. The 
Committee were without the services of Miss Beck (Hon. Treasurer) 
during her recent visit to India, but her place was taken by Miss, Dora 
Dove, and Mr. N. C. Sen acted as Hon. Treasurer. Forty-nine new 
cases came before the Committee; to thirty-nine, and to four others who 
had had previous loans, help was given out of the general fund. Sometimes 
the Committee cables to parents or guardians in India, and this plan has 
resulted in several instances in money being sent by cable. Or more than 
one occasion money has been advanced for examinations or ‘‘ Call” fees 
when it could not arrive in time. The report mentions one pazhetic case: 
the money was advanced, the student called to the Bar, his remittance 
` received, the loan repaid to the Committee, and then he met his death on 
his way home on the ill-fated Maloja. In two instances the Committee 
was able to render valuable assistance when students had temporarily lost 
their reason. The advance in each case was repaid. In many cases loans 
are repaid, but sometimes they are irrecoverable. To meet these losses 
and to extend the scope of the work the Committee asks for generous 
subscriptions. On the outbreak of war the Secretary of State asked the 
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Com nittee to deal with cases of educated Indians, students, and others 
who found themselves in temporary pecuniary difficulties owing to the 
war, and placed £s00 at their disposal for this purpose. During the last 
two vears sixty-six cases have been helped, the sum advanced amounting 
to £600 16s. Iod., the excess over £500 being due to repayments being 
utilized ‘for further loans, A large part has been repaid, and the Committee 
have repaid to the Secretary of State £150. If the outstanding advances 
are repaid, they will be able to return to him the full amount, less very 
small] office expenses. The work of the Committee is warmly commended 
to all who are interested in the welfare of Indian students. 


In his presidential address at this year’s meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Newcastle, Sir Arthur J. Evans gave a most interesting and vivid 
account of the high early culture of Crete, the equal rival of that of Babylon 
and Egypt, which began to take its rise in the fourth millennium before our 
era. It flourished, he said, for about 2,000 years, eventually dominating 
the Aigean and a large part of.the Mediterranean basin. The many- 
storyed palaces of the Minoan Priest-Kings in their great days, by their 
ingenious planning, their successful combination of the useful with the 
beauziful and stately, and by their scientific sanitary arrangements, far 
outdid the similar works, on however vast a scale, of Egyptian or Baby- 
lonian builders. The same skilful and commodious construction recurs 
in private mansions and smaller dwellings throughout the island, and 
beautiful craftsmanship, unsurpassed in any age or country, was developed. 
Sir Arthur’s description of the “ modernness” of the life was both astonishing 
and amusing. He contrasted the ladies’ flounced robes and animated 
gestures with the classical designs, and declared that not even at Pompeii 
have more living pictures of ancient life been called up than in the Minoan 
Palace of Knossus. In spite of the overthrow which befell the old Minoan 
dominion about the twelfth century before our era, and the onrush of the 
new conquerors from the north, much of the old tradition survived to 
form the base for the future of the later civilization of Greece. Through 

-the darkness the lighted torch was carried on, the first glimmering of 
which had been painfully kindled by the old Cave dwellers in the earlier 
Paleolithic world. - 


For the first time an Indian is assistant electrical engineer to the 
. Corporation of the City of London. Mr. J. Khanna, B.SC., M.LE.E., was 
appo:nted to the position during the past summer. He has had wide 
experience, having studied at the University of Pittsburg, U.S.A., and 
worked for the Westinghouse Company. On the completion of his post- 
graduate course in advanced electrical engineering at the Imperial College 
of Science, London, he took up his present work, and is in charge of the 
meter department and testing laboratory. A. A, > 


On October 24 Miss F. R. Scatcherd is speaking on “Greece and the 
World War,” Swiss Cottage Conservatoire, Hampstead, at 8.30. 
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H. CHARLES WOODS ON THE BALKANS 


SUMMARY OF A PAPER READ BEFORE THE GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION 
OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, BY 
MR. H. CHARLES WCODS, ON FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1916 
ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS AND LANTERN SLIDES 


In the earlier part of his lecture Mr. Woods gave an interesting description 
of the port and town of Salcnika. Possessed of a small modern harbour, 
in one sense the place was completely materialistic and vulgar, whilst in 
another it has the appearance of being a sort of relic of the past. This, 
said Mr. Woods, was in part due to the unique composition of its popula- 
tion. Out of a total of about 125,000 souls, approximately 75,000 were 
Jews. Besides these Hebrews there were about 15,000 Doummés-—~a sect 
whose exact beliefs were not properly known, and a sect from among whom 
the Young Turks recruited some of the ablest members of the Committee 
of Union and Progress. The Jews controlled the business of the city, and 
surpassed the Greeks in their commercial ability, as also in society. 

Partly owing to its enclosed position, the heat in Salonika during June, 
July, August, and the first part of September, was intense, particularly at 
night. Mosquitoes were so numerous that it was advisable to sleep under 
nets almost throughout the year. Between September 10 and 15 the 
atmosphere was cooled by the heavy rains which invariably fall then. In 
‘the town there was seldom a heavy fall of snow, but in the hills it was 
prevalent in winter, when the roads were often stopped by it, and by the 
difficulty of fording the rivers when they were swelled by the winter rains 
. or by the melting snows. 

It was impossible to consider Macedonia as a concrete whole. Politically 
and geographically, it is divided into water-tight compartments. It is a 
locality possessed of certain well- defined routes which constitute natural 
lines of communication: The Vardar Valley, dividing East from West, 
and with the Morava Valley constituting the great highroad from South to 
North, make Salonika the natural port of a large area of the Western 
Balkans, The importance of the valley and of the port were inter- 
dependent, and it was for this reason that Salonika and its surroundings 
ought either to belong to the owner of this valley, or that the valy ought 
to be annexed by the owner of the port. 

The whole military positicn at Salonika had been changed by the entry 
of Rumania into the war. The enemy’s position in, and his communica- 
tions by way of, Serbia and Bulgaria had at once been endangered. The 
Bulgarians had been obliged to take not merely precautionary measures 
on their northern frontier, but to immobilize a-considerable force for its 
defence. In short, the enormous difficulty of making an Allied advance 
from Salonika must have been considerably lessened, and what had been 
impossible in the past might conceivably be feasible in the future. 
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RUSSIA 


The Anglo-Russian Literary Society announces the following lectures 
for the first Tuesdays of the following months, at 3 p.m. at the Imperial 
Institute—viz., October 3, “ Little Russia, the Bountiful” (limelight illus- 
trations), by W. Barnes Steveni; November 7, “Growth of the Russian 
School of Music” (musical illustrations), by Mrs. Corelli Green ; Decem- 
ber ¢, “Babylonia, its History, Language, and Literature,” by the Rev. 
J. Stephenson, B.D. In February next Mr. Alan Lethbridge, an extensive 
traveller and popular author, will lecture on the famous Solovetzky 
monastery, on the White Sea. Both Mr. Steveni, a former correspondent 
for leading London journals and a well-known author and lecturer, and 
Mr. Stephenson have lectured before the Anglo-Russian Literary Society 
on former occasions. No. 75 of the Society's Proceedings will shortly be 
ready. His Grace the Duke of Newcastle has become, a life member and 
member of the committee. 

i a p 

The membership of the Russia Society is daily increasing in numbers 
and :nfluence, and its work is carried on with uninterrupted energy. The 
number of people in the United Kingdom who are learning Russian 
through its instrumentality now exceeds 3,000. The Board of Examiners 
appointed by the Society, in response to suggestions received from Eton 
College and other leading public educational institutions, and consisting 
of Professor Basil T. Timotheieff, Mr. D. Bondar, Mr. Aylmer Maude, 
Mr. Edward Bullough, Mr. John Marshall, Mr. W. A. Bulkeley-Evans, 
Mr. E. G. Underwood, Dr. John Pollen, Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts, 
Mr. Alfred T. Davies, Mr. Benjamin Grady and Mr. Leslie Urquhart 
(representing the “ Public School Reform’’ Movement), promises to fulfil 
a great need for those learning Russian. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The King’s -College Russian Society resumes its activity with the 
autumn session. The linguistic subsection will probably hold weekly 
meetings for literary discussions in Russian. Dr. John Pollen will lecture 
on Russian poetry in October; Mrs. Rosa Newmarch has promised a 
lecture on Russian paintings; Mr. Michael Trofimov, College Lecturer 
in Russian, will speak on Russian university and student life; Mr. Francis 
P. Marchant will speak on Petrograd. It is hoped that a concert will be 
arranged for December. His Excellency Count Beckendorff (Russian 
Ambassador), ‘Baron Heyking (Russian Consul-General), and Sir D. 
Mackenzie Wallace, K.c.s.1., have accepted honorary membership. 


Dr. Pollen spoke before the Lord Mayor and a distinguished audience 
at the Painters’ Hall on September 28, and urged the use of Esperanto to 
facilitate the linking up of Russian and British trade after the war. ` ' 
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MANIFESTO ISSUED BY THE INDEPENDENT PRO-ENTENTE 
PARTY 


(TRANSLATED By F. R. SCATCHERD) 


[In view of the gravity of the present situation in Greece, the following 
' Manifesto, drawn up by Dr. Drakoules, the well-known Greek statesman, 
will be of general interest.—A. R. | 


“ Tie coming General Election in Greece is of exceptional significance. 
Its issue will determine whether the past efforts of the race for regeneration 
are to be confirmed or annulled. The people will now have to decide 
whether principles or persons are to be regarded as the guides of political 
and social life. It will have to decide whether Constitutionalism is to 
continue to be our system of government, or arbitrary monarchy is to be 
instituted. 

* Democratic institutions are essential for a race like the Greek, which 
has always prided itself on being a vital factor in Human Progress. 

“ Have we now strength enough to prove that our past efforts have not 
been in vain, and that we are’ capable of building up a truer Hellenic 
character and forming a true Hellenic culture. If by these elections we 
show that we have reverted to the imperfections, condemned by the reforms 
of 1909 ; if we render it doubtful whether Constitutionalism be possible in 
Greece ; then the elections will indicate that Hellenism is without a mission 
to the East—in fact, that it cannot survive. This danger must be averted 
by the result of the elections. 

“ More important still, Greece oe now to decide whether she will 
identify herself with those principles of the French Revolution—liberty, 
equality, and fraternity—upon which mighty Powers like France and 
England are based, and by virtue of which principles Greece arose, as 
from the dead, with the assistance of just those same three Powers which 
to-day constitute the Alliance for defending those very ideals to the inspira- 
tion of which we owe our resurrection. 

“These next elections will show whether we really adhere to those 
principles, or are actuated by instincts of servility and submission to a 
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despotic system, such as Germany, together with Austria, and now with 
` Turkey and Bulgaria, has been endeavouring to establish in Europe— 
a tyranny which aims at tearing up by the roots that liberty which is the 
very source of the strength of the Anglo-French Democracy. 

“In these days of world-conflict it is of the utmost importance to bear 
in mind that modern Hellenism owes its noblest impulses and its loftiest 
aspirations to the ideals of the Anglo-French Democracy ; also must it be 
remembered that on the triumph of that same Anglo-French Democracy 
depend the permanent peace of Europe and the upliftment of the working 


~ 


classes. 
‘‘We appeal to you to co-operate with us in averting the dangers 


threatening Europe and Greece. We appeal to you to co-operate with 
us either as a candidate or in any other way as supporters of this triple 


programmme: 
4 
f 


“7, Abolition of personal parties. 

t2, Vindication of constitutional institutions. 

“3, Co-operation with the Allies with a view to the triumph of the 
people against the German menace, and the promotion of 
our national interests. 


« Nor must it escape the attention of the Greek people that when once . 
the economic union of the Allies, and the neutral States adhering to them, 
is concluded, Greece will be in the most serious danger of being shut out 
from that union as a State foreign to Entente views. 

“ We are fighting for principles, and we only represent persons so far as 
they promote the principles for which we are fighting. 

_“ Nevertheless, we recognize that the present King fills ah exceptional posi- 
tion in the national idealogy which makes us hope that he will prove that 
he really is that which he was popularly thought to be—an incarnation of 
the national spirit, and the best guarantee of Greek democracy. Only by ` 
consenting to act in the light of the national faith that Greece cannot live 
without England and France, but that she can live and even become great 
without Germany, can he fulfil his mission. 

‘Tam, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ On behalf of the Committee, 
“ Athens, August 19, 1916. ‘“‘ (Signed) P. E. DRAKOULES.” 
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REGINALD E. SALWEY 
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MUSLIM INDIA 


ISLAMIC REVIEW. 
RELIGION, ETHICS, POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART, COMMERCE 
A Monthly Journal devoted to the Interests of the Muslims. 
Edited by Kawasa KAmMAL-upD-Din, B.A., LL.B. 
Office: THE MOSQUE, WOKING. 
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The Official Organ and Journal of, Proceedings of the Société 
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ASIATIC REVIEW 


RUMANIA AND THE DANUBE 
By H. Cuartes Woops 


Tue whole present position of Rumania, and the attitude 
of that country towards the war, depends largely upon 
various historical and diplomatic events which have taken 
place during the last few years. The country of King 
Ferdinand, the largest in and immediately connected with 
the Balkan Peninsula, is made up of the provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, which were formerly united in 
December, 1861. Although her final independence of 
Turkish suzerainty was recognized by the Treaty of Berlin, 
Rumania never played any serious réle in Balkan affairs 
until 1910, when she was supposed to have entered into 
some kind of treaty arrangement with Turkey concerning 
her attitude in case of a war in the Near East. However 
this may be, and whatever that arrangement may have been, 
the army of King Carol did not take the field during the 
first Balkan War, and Rumania contented herself by 
obtaining compensation from Bulgaria. This compensation, 
which took the form of important rectifications on the 
southern frontier of the Dobrudja, and which included the 
cession of the town of Silistria -by Bulgaria to Rumania, 
was agreed upon by the Protocol of Petrograd, signed by 
. those two countries early in May, 1913. 

Both from a larger European as well as from a fbcal 
point of view, one of the most important results of the 
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second Balkan War was the new rôle entered upon by 
Rumania—a rôle which ever since has made the position ` 
of that country one of considerable significance in Europe. ` 
In addition to the fact that her action in invading Bulgaria 
was largely responsible for the result of the second Balkan 
War, the Government of the late King Carol was un- 
doubtedly one of the prime movers in the so-called settle- 
ment arrived at by the Treaty of Bucharest, signed on 
July 25, 1913. Owing to the success of that country, and 
to the attitude taken up in connection with and towards it 
by Russia, there is no doubt that the hands of the Russo- 
phile party in Rumania were considerably strengthened. 
This, coupled with the increasing friendship of Rumania 
for France, is largely responsible for the good under- 
standing which gradually grew up between the former 
country and the Triple Entente—a good understanding 
which finally persuaded King Ferdinand, who was born 
a Hohenzollern, to throw off the Germanic yoke and enter 
the arena of war on the side of Liberalism, of justice, and 
of humanity. 

From a purely internal point of view the second Balkan 
War meant that Rumania was increased in size from an 
area of just over 50,700 square miles to one of just under 
53,500 square miles, and that her population of just over 
7,230,000 souls was added to by about 280,000 inhabitants. 
This addition of territory gave to Rumania even more 
than that rectification of her Dobrudja frontier that she had 
wanted ever since the signing of the Treaty of Berlin, and 
secured to her a boundary which it was hoped that she 
would be able to defend against any advance from the 
south. Geographically, politically, and militarily this change 
so increased the size and the population of the Rumanian 
Dobrudja that, together with the development of the port 
of Constantza, the disadvantages of the possession of an 
area largely populated by Turks, Bulgars, Tartars, Jews, - 
and other aliens might well have been counterbalanced had 
the outbreak of the European War not occurred before 
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Rumania had had time to reap the advantage of her new 
possessions. 

I will now ask my Ts to visualize the head and 
horns of a Highland bullock. Let us picture that bullock 
as turned towards the Black Sea with his head raised well 
towards the sky. There you have the shape of Rumania. 
The forehead of the creature is the Dobrudja, the northern 
or left horn is Moldavia, and the southern or right horn is 
Wallachia. The upper edge of these horns is formed by 
the Carpathians and by the Transylvanian Alps, the frontier 
- running along the crest of these two ridges. The east or 
underneath part of the northern horn is the River Pruth, 
and the Kelia branch of the Danube is the northern or 
left edge of the forehead. The south or outer edge of the 
southern horn is formed by the River Danube, and the 
new frontier, running from near Turtukai on that river to 
the Black Sea, makes the southern extremity of ‘the 
forehead. 

Partly owing to this unique geographical position, for 
the most part on the north of the Danube, and, so to speak, 
wedged in between Austria-Hungary and Russia, Rumania 
forms a sort of link between East and West. Geographi- 
cally it is usual to consider the country as situated without 
and to the north of the Balkan Peninsula, and for the 
above-mentioned reasons her interests may be called semi- 
Balkan and semi-international. As far as the first of these 
is concerned, the most important thing is that nothing 
should take place which would in any way threaten the 
general interests of Rumania, or so strengthen the position 
of her Balkan neighbours as to affect those interests. It is 
largely for these reasons that after the outbreak of the 
European War Rumania was compelled to adopt a waiting 
policy, and to take every precaution, in the hope of pre- 
venting Bulgaria from reoccupying: the country which, as 
_ I have already said, changed hands after the Balkan Wars. 

From an international point of view the foreign policy 
of Rumania has been, and is, bound up with the fact that 
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it is practically necessary for her. to maintain. good relations 
either with the Central Powers or with ‘Russia, and that it 
was, and is, obviously desirable that her friends should be 
those destined to be the victors in the war. This is the 
case, partly because single-handed she was not in a position 
to go to war with a great Power, and partly because large 
numbers of Rumanians are domiciled in the Dual Monarchy ~ 
and in Russia. 

In Austria-Hungary there are reckoned to be nearly 
4,000,000 Rumanians, the larger number of which live in 
Transylvania. On the other hand, about 800,000 
‘Rumanians have their homes in Bessarabia, part of which 
was re-annexed by Russia after the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78. The real key to the situation, therefore, lies in 
the fact that the Rumanian Government has been, and is, 
compelled to adopt a far-seeing policy, destined, if possible 
‘to secure to it at least the ultimate possession of the above- 
mentioned Austria-Hungarian districts in which so many 
Rumanians are domiciled. 

The geographical situation of Rumania makes her 
position of enormous significance in connection with the 
Danube. As I have already explained, that river, forming 
as it does the greater part of the southern frontier of 
Rumania, separates that country from the Balkan States 
_ by a natural barrier, the width of which is in many places 
much greater than that-of either the Bosphorus or the - 
Dardanelles. 

Ignoring for the moment the international arrangements 
connected with the Danube—arrangements which’ may be 
interpreted in one way by lawyers and in another by 
belligerent states—this means that so long as Rumania was 
neutral, or so long as she is. able to hold Wallachia, she 
holds the key, or at least the great part of the key, to an 
international highway of all-predominating importance. In 
order to understand the immense significance of that key, 
and the reasons for which the enemy are leaving no stone 
unturned to fight their way down to the northern bank of 
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the Danube from the Transylvanian Alps and to push their 
way up to the southern bank of the Danube below Galatz, 
it may be interesting to reproduce here a few details con- 
nected with that river. 

At Belgrade, located as it is about 110 miles to the west 
of Orsova and the Iron Gates, the river is nearly one mile 
wide, and with certain exceptions its general width between 
Vienna and the Iron Gates is from 650 to 2,000 yards at. 
low river. From the Iron Gates, where the channel is 
only about 80 yards broad, the river widens out, and 
throughout its course to Braila its average breadth when 
the water is low is about half a mile. Above Turnu 
Severin barges and special river steamers, drawing up to 
5 or 6 feet of water, are able to navigate the river at 
practically all times, except when it is stopped by the 
presence of ice. Between Turnu Severin and Braila there 
are about 12 feet of water, and between the latter place 
and the Black Sea, which section is under the Danubian 
Commission, a minimum depth of about 18 feet is 
maintained. 

The above details are sufficient to prove the strategic 
significance of the Danube not only as a thoroughfare for 
traffic, but also as an obstacle to through communications 
between the north and south. No permanent bridges span 
the river between Pétervarad—a Hungarian town situated 
about forty miles north-west of Belgrade—and Cerno Voda 
in Rumania—that is, for a distance of nearly 600 miles. 
Thus, whilst eight more or less independent Rumanian 
railways run down to the northern bank of the Danube at 
seven different places, and whilst six Bulgarian lines 
approach its southern bank near five different towns, con- 
nection between these Bulgarian and Rumanian termini, 
which are for the most part situated almost opposite one 
another, is maintained solely by ferry-boats, which do not 
. carry trains. Indeed, the only route by which the railway 
systems of the two countries are actually united is by way 
of a new line through the Dobrudja—a line which connects 
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Dobric with Midgidia on the Constantza-Bucharest railway, 
and a line which obviously proved of the most enormous 
importance and assistance to Mackensen’s forces during 
their advance upon and to the north of Constantza. 

The great Cerno Voda bridge is on the main line from 
Bucharest to Constantza, and therefore upon the route 
which in peace time is followed by the Oriental Express 
upon certain days in the week. Here a great viaduct—or 
more correctly a series cf viaducts—cross the river and the 
low ground and marshes which border upon it. In addition 
to the supplemental sections, which have a length of nearly 
two miles, the bridge over the main bed of the river was 
not only more than 80c yards long, but the roadway was 
over 100 feet above the level of the water. Built by 
Rumanian engineers, at a cost of £1,400,000, and opened 
in September, 1895, this bridge constituted a possession of 
which the Rumanians might be justly proud. Inceed, its 
existence, as also that of the port of Constantza, which ts 
now one-of the most important on the Black Sea, was the 
cause for which the Rumanians desired to secure a properly 
defensive frontier on tke south of the Dobrudja—a de- 
fensive frontier which, urfortunately, they have been unable 
to hold. 

Personally I think ever since the enemy has realized 
that he could not bully Rumania into siding with him, 
and particularly since the entry of that country into the 
war, that Germany has had for one of her primary objects 
the occupation of both banks of the Danube. By the 
subjugation of Serbia, ard by the co-operation of Bulgaria, 
the Central Powers secured full power over the southern 
bank of that river as far as a point situated a few miles to 
the east of Ruscuk. Bet even this did not give them that 
free use of the river which is so important both from a 
military and a strategical point of view. Moreover, so 
long as Rumania or Russia held both banks below the 
above-mentioned point, Germany was not able to utilize 
the Danube as a through means of communication between 
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Central Europe and the Black Sea. It is therefore 
largely with the object of trying to realize this advantage 
that the enemy is now endeavouring to push forward into 
Rumania from the north and west and through the 
Dobrudja, and therefore up to the mouths of the river 
from the south. The accomplishment of that object would 
not only give him a great alternative route to the main 
line between Belgrade and Constantinople, but it would 
also provide him with absolutely safe access to the numerous 
Bulgarian railways which lead up to the southern bank of 
the river, . l 

The enemy has always prepared the way for his military 
action by the creation of a favourable diplomatic situation. 
Thus, when it became clear that the Allied attempts to 
secure the co-operation of Bulgaria last year had failed, 
the whole position in the Balkans, and particularly the 
situation of Rumania, became extremely complicated. The 
arrival at an understanding with Bulgaria would probably 
have meant the augmentation of the Allied armies by at 
east 1,200,000 men; 400,000 Bulgarians would have 
advanced into Turkey, and thus ended the Dardanelles’ 
campaign in an Allied victory ; 300,000 Greeks would have 
been available to take part in some campaign; 500,000 
Rumanians would have been free to cross the Austrian 
frontier. Asa result of the loss of Bulgaria, we not only 
at once became faced by a large Bulgarian army near 
Salonika, but the Rumanians, instead of being able to 
maintain a united front on the north and west, immediately 
became destined to be compelled to detach a considerable 
` force for the defence of the Dobrudja. 

This has placed upon Rumania a burden which she was 
not and could not well be in a position to bear. Her 
western and northern frontier may be protected by the 
Carpathians and by the Transylvanian Alps, but the length 
of that frontier is none the less about 400 miles, The 
defence of such a frontier, and of such a line of mountains, 
possessed as they are of numerous passes, must of necessity 
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occupy a force of very considerable size. Moreover, the 
movements of the Rumanian army, which has been in course 
of reorganization during the last few years, are hampered 
by the fact that the railway system of that country is much 
less complete and adequate than that possessed by the 
Germanic enemy. In spite of these and other disadvantages, 
now that the first onslaught has been so bravely met, it is 
to be hoped that our Russian ally, who has never failed in 
the hour of need, will be able to furnish the necessary 
reinforcements, and thus to come to the support of a country 
whose entry into the war, under very unfavourable con- 
ditions, certainly entitles her to expect that her great 
neighbour will leave no stone unturned to rush to her 
assistance in her hour of need. 
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ORIENTAL LIGHT CAVALRY 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. C. YATE 


Two thousand five hundred years have passed away since 
the prophet Habakkuk, his brain bursting with words ' 
inspired by the Divine afflatus and by inborn poetic fire, 
drew this graphic picture of the Chaldæan cavalry of his 
day: “ Their horses also are swifter than leopards, and are 
more fierce than the evening wolves; and their horsemen 
spread themselves: yea, their horsemen come from far; 
they fly as an eagle that hasteth to devour.” ‘The vision 
of the Jewish seer and poet is prosaically reproduced in the 
language of the Gentile journalist* of rg16: ‘‘ The mobility 
of the Arab cavalry, who ride light and are unsparing of their 
horses, is something outside experience. ‘They are always 
hovering on our flanks, ready to take advantage of any 
accident or confusion by the way, and they follow like 
jackals in our rear.” When Nabuchodonosor, King of 
Assyria, sent the chief captain of his army, Holofernes, 
against all the west country, a mission which cost the captain 
his head at the hands of Judith, Holofernes took with him 
‘“ twelve thousand archers on horseback.” We infer that 
the light cavalry of the Assyrian and the Chaldean or 
Babylonian were but the precursors of the famous Parthian 
chevau-légers whom the Romans found to be such formidable 
foes. Canon Rawlinson, in his History of the Second of 
the Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, 
describes very clearly the seat and equipment of the early 
` * Mr. Edmund Candler. 
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Assyrian light horseman. He rides without saddle and 
stirrups; his chief weapon is.the bow, though sword and 
shield are also carried; he has a mounted attendant who 
_ holds and guides his horse while he shoots; the archer’s legs 
and feet are bare, and he sits his horse with the seat of a 
Tod Sloan, gripping the wither or the base of the neck 
between his knees. At a later period a pad or saddle-cloth 
is used by way of saddle, and the horse is so trained that the 
rider can shoot from its back at a stand or in motion, as he 
may wish. The Persians followed in the footsteps of their 
forerunners in the monarchy of the Middle East. Even to 
this day the Persians, like the Cossacks, are famous for their 
feats on horseback.* Just a century ago, a member of 
General Gardane’s Embassy from France to the Court of 
Persia records that the chief strength of the Shah’s army 
consisted in cavalry, which might be estimated at from 
150,000 to 200,000 strong, and are divided into four great 
divisions, which, in their nomenclature, recall (I may add) 
the seven “ Langues ” of the Knights Hospitallers. The 
four divisions are known as (1) Turk zăbān, (2) Kurd zaban, 
(3) Arab z&ban, and (4) Lur ziban. Zšbān means langue, 
or language. The writer, M. Tancoigne, adds: “‘ Were it 
not for the pistol and carbine which some of them add to 
their otherwise antique equipment, they might still be 
mistaken for the Persians of the time of Xerxes and Darius. 
They are excellent for turning the flanks of an army, and in 
skirmishing.” 

When we turn to writers such as Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculusł for some description of the mounted troops with 
. which the earlier known Egyptian monarchs and the Kings 
of Persia carried- out their extensive invasions and conquests, 

* Curzon, “ Persia,” vol. i., chap. xvii. 

+ Barnabé Brisson, a prominent legal and political personage in France 
in the reign of Henri III., collected, in his treatise entitled “ De Regio 
Persarum Principatu ” (1st edit., Paris, 1591, pp. 255-56 and 373-382), 
the tributes of Greek and Roman writers, from Herodotus to Herodian 
and even later, to the training and skill of the Persian as horseman and 


archer, and also “ La Cavalerie des Anciens et la Cavalerie d’aujourd’hui,”’ 
Paris, n.d. (circa 1825). 
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we find nothing definite about cavalry tactics. Numbers are 
given us—80,000 and so on—but more interesting than mere 
numbers is the statement that the Arabs were mounted, not 
on horses, but on camels as swift as horses. Most visitors 
to India are familiar with the magnificent sandnis of 
Jaisalmir and Bikanir. The Bikanir Camel Corps has already 
made its mark among the Imperial forces of the Crown. 
When we turn to Xenophon, whose magnificent march. 
to the Euxine, as one of the commanders of the immortal 
Ten Thousand, took place quite eighty years later than 
‘Xerxes’ abortively offensive immigration of millions across 
the Hellespont, we find graphically described the treacherous 
approach, as the column was moving off from its camp, of 
Mithridates with his 200 troopers and 400 bowmen and 
slingers.* Suddenly horse and foot alike opened fire, and 
inflicted serious loss on the Greek rearguard, which was 
powerless to reply. In vain Xenophon, with a detachment 
of hoplites and peltasts, endeavoured to come to close 
quarters with them. The Persian horsemen kept up a 
discharge of arrows as they fell back before them, and the 
‘further the Greeks pursued, the further they had to fight 
their way back again. These Persian tactics on a plain 
are the precise counterpart of Pathan tactics in the Yaghi- 
stan of the North-West Frontier of India, the Persian being 
mounted and the Pathan on foot. And all that poor Xeno- 
phon got for doing his best under the circumstances was to 
be told by his elders that he had better have done nothing. 
- However,” said Xenophon, “ we have at least learnt a 
lesson; let us profit by it. Rhodian bullets are more than a 
match for Persian pebbles, and the pick of our transport 
animals will make capital cavalry remounts.”’+ Within 
* Xenophon, * E iii. 3. 
_ t Xenophon, “ Anabasis,” iii. 3. The late General Sir John Luther 
Vaughan, whose distinguished services have been perpetuated in the 
nomenclature of the “ 58th Vaughan’s Rifles’ (a regiment which fought 
most gallantly in the trenches in North-West France), and who in August, 
1880, accompanied, as special correspondent of The Times, Sir Frederick 


Roberts’s march from Kabul to Kandahar, read in March, 1874, before 
the Royal United Service Institution, a paper entitled “ The Retreat: of 
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twenty-four hours a corps of 200 slingsmen and ṣo horse 
was organized. This promptitude of action was the essence 
of that spirit which brought the Greeks safe through the 
very country in which British and Russian armies are 
now operating. The country lying between Ctesiphon on 
the Tigris, where a year ago General Townshend fought 
a stern battle against superior numbers, and Erzerum, 
near the source of the Araxes, which has fallen before 
the Russian army of the Caucasus, is the very scene of the 
memorable march, to the success and eternal. fame of which 
Xenophon so signally contributed. The port on the Euxine 
from which the “ Ten Thousand ” took ship—Kotyora—is 
close to Trebizond, which has also now passed into Russian 
hands. 

Three hundred and fifty years later, a Roman army chal- 
lenged the Parthians, the then dominant race on the upper 
waters of the Euphrates and Tigris, and past-~masters in the 
tactics which for centuries had distinguished the Mesopo- 
tamic light cavalry. If Mithridates harried the “ Ten Thou- 
sand ’’ with 200 horsemen, the General of Orodes met Crassus 
with two hundred times that number, or more—men who 
never closed with but unceasingly galled their enemy. These 
were backed up by a heavy cavalry armed with long pikes 
or spears and formed in a serried line which could carry all 
before them in a charge, or stand firm against a charge made 
upon them.* When Virgil (Georg. iv., 313-14) would find a 


the Ten Thousand, a Military Study for all Time.” He reproduces Xeno- 
phon’s experience in these words: “ Xenophon brought up the rear with 
a rear-guard composed of hoplites and peltasts, and a detachment of 
Cretan archers and javelin-men. The rear-guard was harassed during 
the whole of this march by a body of Persian cavalry and light troops. 
The Greek light troops, overpowered by numbers, were driven in. ... 
The Greek commanders devoted the night which followed to organizing 


a small body of fifty cavalry to replace the horsemen who had deserted 


after the battle, mounting them upon the spare horses belonging to the 
murdered Generals and other officers. They also induced some 200 Rhodians 
to form themselves into a body of volunteer slingers.” 

I think it necessary to say specifically that Xenophon mentions solely 
“ captured horses used for transport.’ Itis possible that General Vaughan 
borrowed his words from some loose translator or imaginative historian. 

* Rawlinson, ‘ Sixth Monarchy,” pp. 160-61 et seg. 
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simile for a dense swarm of bees, he ‘compares them to the 
first shower of arrows in a Parthian attack: 


“aut ut, nervo pulsante, sagitte 
Prima leves ineunt si quando prælia Parthi.” 


The light cavalry of Surenas buzzed round the army of 
Crassus, drivińg the Roman troops to desperation, inflicting 
much and incurring-little loss. Finally, the Consul detached 
a mixed force 6,000 strong under his son Publius, with orders 
to charge the Parthians. He and his 6,000 were in the end 
surrounded and annihilated. The Parthians then returned 
to attack the main body under Crassus. “ The mailed 
horsemen approached close to the legionaries and thrust at 
them with their long pikes, while the light-armed, gallop- 
ing across the Roman front, discharged their arrows over 
the heads of their own men. The Romans could neither 
successfully defend themselves nor effectively retaliate.” * 
Night alone brought relief, and then only till the morrow. 
Treachery set a coping-stone upon’ the Parthian victory, 
and of the 40,000 whom Crassus led across the Euphrates 
not 10,000 returned. Then, as now, the Bedouin was swift to 
side with the victor, and made the Romans in their retreat 
realize the bitterness of the Brennian cry, “ Væ Victis?”, In 
these days the failure of Crassus would have been cited as an 
additional proof that no man over sixty is fit to be a General, 
and the familiar passage from Disraeli’s “ Coningsby ’’—which, 
by the way, teems with misleading figures—would have been 
quoted with more unction than ever. Suwéroff, Count von 
Moltke, and Lord Roberts are conveniently ignored. Our 
adversaries still show some reliance upon sexagenarians. 

Again we leap over 'a period of 450 years, and find that 
under the Sassanian dynasty all is changed. “ We hear 
nothing + during these centuries of those clouds of light horse 

* Rawlinson, ‘ Sixth Monarchy,” p. 167. 

+ Rawlinson, ‘‘ Seventh Monarchy,” p. 649. The opening chapter of 
Procopius’s ‘‘ Persian Wars ”?” describes the light horse of the Eastern 
Roman Empire as well mounted and equipped, and, when galloping at 


full speed, using the bow effectively to front or rear. This was in Jus- 
tinian’s time. Gibbon, in his narrative of Julian’s retreat, remarks (vol. 
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which, under the earlier Persian and under the Parthian 
monarchy, hung about invading or retreating armies, count- 
less in their numbers, agile in their movements, a terrible 
annoyance at the best of times, and a fearful peril under 
certain circumstances. The only light horse of which we 
have any mention during the disastrous retreat of the Em- 
peror Julian’s army are the Saracenic allies of Sapor (Shah- 
pur).’’ We may add to this, on the authority of Professor 
Oman (“ Art of War in the Middle Ages,” iv. 2), that the 
Byzantine army contemporary with the Sassanian dynasty 
of Persia used heavy cavalry alone from the days of the 
Emperor Maurice to the fatal Battle of Manzikert. At this 
period the people who found in light cavalry the arm best 
suited to their nature and purpose were the nomad tribes 
that roamed over the country separating the Roman from 
the Persian Empire. The Bedouin Arabs of Mesopotamia 
were known as “ Saraceni ” to the Greek and Roman writers 
of the first century of the Christian era, if not earlier, and, 
as we shall see presently, it was these Arab nomads who 
inherited the tactics of the Persian and Parthian school, and 
handed them down even to the present day. Ducange pro- 
vides us with three or four derivations* of the word “ Sara- 
ceni,” which are in every way worthy of medieval etymo- 
logy, but modern philological research has rightly, it is 
believed by many, traced it to the Arabic word Äi (shărk), 
which means “ the East.” “ Saraceni ” are nothing more 
or less, originally, than “ men of the East ”; and as the name 
was applied to nomad Arabs who infested the eastern fron- 
tiers of the Roman Empire from Arabia and Egypt on the 
south to, the upper waters of the Euphrates on the north, 
the derivation from the Arabic word signifying “ East ”’ 
cannot reasonably, one would think, be rejected.f But 


iii., p. 210): “ As the horsemen of the East were trained to dart their 
javelins and shoot their arrows at full speed, and in every possible direc- 
tion, the cavalry of Persia was never more formidable than in the moment 
of a rapid and disorderly flight.” 
* E.g., from Sara, wife of Abraham, and other equally fanciful sources. 
+ The Arabic plural of shark is sharkin, and dual sharkain. Saraceni, 
with the hard c, is a very natural Roman adaptation of the word. 
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although the Sassanian dynasty dispensed with the famous 
light cavalry, we have ample proof that the Persian nation 
never lost its skill in riding. Bahram-i-Gur, the celebrated - ` 
hunter of the wild ass, famed for its fleetness, was the beau 
idéat of the Persian hero and horseman; and Persia has, 
perhaps, a better claim than any country to the invention 
of polo,.a game in which riding pure and simple plays a 
prominent part. I have vividly now before my eyes a 
painting in an old manuscript of Hafiz,* in which figure two 
or more mounted polo-players, with the legend in Persian: 
‘Come on to the polo-ground, King of riders; strike the 
ball.” The game is distinctly described in Chardin’s 
“ Voyages en Perse,” Tome iii., p. 58 (4th edit., 1735), where 
testimony is also borne to the agility, suppleness, and nerve 
of the Persian horsemen. Je 

In the seventh century of our era, the Sassanian dynasty 
of Persia fell before the Arabs,t and they in turn fell, in the 
eleventh century, before the Seljukide Turks. In the year 
1071, at the Battle of Manzikert, between the Byzantine 
Emperor Romanus Diogenes and the Seljouk Alp Arslan, 
the scene enacted at Carrhe between Crassus and Surenas 
was repeated. Again the horse-archer harried the heavies, 
yielded before their advance, pressed upon them in their 
retreat, and practically destroyed the Byzantine army. It 
‘was with them that Godfrey de Bouillon and his companions 


\ 


.* The same, possibly, as is reproduced as frontispiece to the edition of 
the “ Rubdiyat ” of Omar Khayyám and the “ Salámán and ‘’Abs4l” of 
Jami, published by Bernard Quaritch in 1876. Salámán is described 
(p. 68), amid his princely comrades, as the Prince of polo-players. See 
also the note on p. 110. Shirin and her ladies are represented in the 
Persian poets as playing polo against Khusrau Parwiz and his courtiers. 
See Sir P. M. Sykes’ “ History of Persia,” vol. i., pp. 508 and 527-28, and 
vol. ii., p. 141. 

t Gibbon (vol. vi., p. 292) writes of the Arab army which defeated the 
Persians at Cadesia, A.D. 636: “ Their (the Arabs’) military force was _ 
chiefly formed of cavalry and archers.” Mr. Ameer Ali, in his “ Short 
History of the Saracens,” specially mentions the ‘‘ extreme mobility ” 
of the Arabs, and the bold activity of their light cavalry, but enters into 
no detailed description of their tactics. ‘Gibbon (vol. vii., p. 33) describes 
the order of battle of the Saracens as “a long square of two-deep a l 
solid lines, the first of archers, the second of cavalry.” 
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in command had to deal as the First Crusade marched from 
Nicæa to Antioch.’ That the Turks were then supported by 
the Bedouins of the Syro-Arabic desert there is no reason to 
doubt. Both Gibbon (vii., p. 213) and Michaud (“ Hist. des 
Croisades,” i., p. 172) incidentally indicate how the Cru- 
saders learnt the lesson, fortunately at much less expense, 
which the Parthians had taught to Crassus and the Seljouk 
Turks to Romanus Diogenes. But, to gain a correct grasp 
`of the ordeal that awaited the Crusading armies which tra- 
versed, or strove to traverse, Asia Minor, Jerusalem being 
their goal, the serious student must turn to Professor Oman’s 
“ Art of War in the Middle Ages,” pp. 198-280, than which 
I know no better treatise on the subject.* Like Xenophon, 
1,500 years before, they took steps to extemporize an effi- 
cient body of light cavalry. These are the type of troops 
which later, whether as part of the forces of the Hospitallers 
or Templars or of the Lusignan dynasty of Cyprus, became 
known in Europe as Turcopoli or Turcopli (vide Ducange, 
s.v.), or, in the Frank tongue, as Turcoples. Report has it 
that these Turcopli were recruited from the offspring of 
Christian fathers and Moslem mothers, or vice versa. ‘The 
solid European was not adapted to light cavalry work in 
the East. The half-breed, of whom there must have been 
thousands between the Ægean Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
was made use of for the hght horse, just as he was also, from 
the fourth century onward, for the Janissaries.T Comte 
Jean de Kergorlay, in his “ Soirs d’Epopée en Chypre,” 

* Professor Oman’s description of the battle of Marchfeld (August, 
1278) is a contemporary picture of the use of horse-bowmen and light 
cavalry in Europe (‘‘ Art of War in the Middle Ages,” pp. 500-519). 

t Vide Whitworth Porter’s “ Knights of Malta,” edit. 1858, vol. i., 
p. 260, and edit. 1883, pp. 164 and 725; Vertot’s “ Hist. de l’Ordre de 
Malte,” vol. i., p. 206; and Addison’s “‘ Templars,” p. 72. Itis interesting, 
in comparing the statements in Ducange with those of Addison, Vertot, 
and Porter, to note that to the Turk Turcopli were the offspring of a 
Turkish father and Christian mother, whereas to the Hospitaller and 
the Templar they were the offspring of a Christian father and Turkish 
mother. The general history of invasions and conquests, the habits of 
a “licentious soldiery,” and the part generally played by the weaker sex — 


under’ such circumstances, will explain this inversion or, I should rather 
say, alternation of the rôle of the two sexes. 
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pp. 10-11, thus defines “ Turcoples ”: ° Milice à cheval ac- 
cessible aux roturiers ef recrutée indifféremment parmi les 
Européens et parmi les Chrétiens orientaux.” The Turcoples 
of Cyprus ranked as écuyers, and were endowed by the King 
of Cyprus. In the organization of the Hospitallers and 
Templars the post of Turcopolier or commander of the 
light cavalry was one of high dignity. Considering that 
from 1310 to the day of their suppression (1798) the Hospi- 
tallers inhabited two islands, Rhodes and Malta, we fail to 
see why the commander of the light cavalry was a person 
‘of importance; but Vertot and Whitworth Porter explain 
this by saying, the one that “ les Hospitaliers ne se servaient 
de ce titre que pour désigner ‘le Colonel général de l Infanterie,” 
and the other that the Turcopolier had charge of the coast 
defences of both islands. It miust have been, therefore, 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, while the great 
military Orders held the Holy Land, that the title of Tur- 
copolier conveyed its true meaning—-viz., that of commander 
of the light cavalry; and as such, as we learn from M. J. D. 
Le Roulx (‘‘ Les Hopitaliers en Terre Sainte et à Chypre, 
1100-1310 A.D.’’), he was subordinate to the Maréchal of the 
Order. It was not till 1304 that the Chapter-General raised 
him to the rank of a Capitular Bailiff, and in 1328 attached 
the dignity once and for all to the English Langue.* From 
1328 to 1551 the dignity of Turcopolier was held and its 
duties performed by the conventual Bailiff of the English 
Langue. Sir Richard Shelley, a cousin of Sir Philip Sidney,t 
was the last Englishman to fill the office, which, after his 
death, was incorporated in the person of the Grand Master, 
pending the revival of the English Langue, suppressed by 
Henry VIII. As some few persons, even among the members 
* “ Les turcoples, troupe auxiliaire de cavalerie légère, analogue aux 
chevau-légers et trés employée 4 l'Orient, se recrutaient en dehors des 
frères de l'Hôpital. Ils étaient commandé par le turcoplier.... H 
n'était, en effet au XIII. siècle, qu’un officier militaire, subordonné 
au maréchal comme les chatelains et les commandeurs des chevaliers. 
Le Chapitre de 1304, en l’assimilant aux baillis capitulaires, en fit un grand 


dignitaire de Ordre ” (Le Roulx, op. cit., p. 345). 
+ See Wallace’s “ Life of Sir Philip Sidney,” pp. 136 and 141. 
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of the modern English Grand Priory, are aware, the English 
Langue has been revived, and that nearly ninety years ago; - 
but, though the revived Langue once again rejoices in its 
“ Bailiff of Egle,” it has not yet recovered its Turcopolier. 

I have on several opportunities in the last three or four 
years ventured to suggest that the time is at hand when the 
reunion of the several branches of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem might take place. The great Napoleonic War 
period undid the Order, and made Malta what it is and must 
remain——viz., British. But what the Great War of 1790- 
1815 undid, the Great War of 1914-1917 may possibly restore. 
Italy has paved the way by hoisting in 1911 the Banner of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, which is also the Banner 
of the House of Savoy and of the Italian kingdom, on the 
old Citadel of the Knights in Rhodes. By the Treaty of 
Paris of May 30, 1814,* the possession of Malta was con- 
firmed to His Britannic Majesty; and, in consequence of 
this, representatives of the Order, duly empowered, applied 
to the Congress of Vienna, in 1814, for the grant of a chef- 
lieu somewhere in the Mediterranean, in place of Malta. 
The request was not then granted. A similar request may very 
well be preferred before the Congress which will be convened 
on the termination of the present war. It is not in the 
power of anyone to assert categorically that that Congress 
would refuse to concede the restoration of theisland of Rhodes 
to the Order. Rome is the chef-lieu ; Berlin is the seat of 
the Johanniter Orden; London is the headquarters of the 
revived English Langue, not improbably, in point of wealth 
and power and influence, the greatest of the three. Let the 
three unite, and let France once more revive the Langues of 
= Provence, Auvergne, and France, and join her forces with 
Rome, London, and Berlin, and who can say that Italy, the 


* Vide Hardman’s “ History of Malta,” 1798-1815, pp. 533-34. The 
offer of Cyprus to Greece in the autumn of 1915 is the strongest proof we 
have of the critical situation in which the Entente found itself when 
Bulgaria threw in her lot with the Central Powers and King Constantine 
traitorously deserted Servia. We have lived to be thankful that Greece 
refused Cyprus, than which Malta itself is scarce more valuable to us now 
inthe Mediterranean. 
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Power in possession, will not agree to accept the omen of the 
White Cross Banner and let it remain there as the symbol 
of the resuscitation of the Hospitaller power? Let this 
further be noted! When the close of this war opens the 
question of the control of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, 
guarantees that the Power in possession of those straits will 
not fortify them and will not utilize them as a military and 
naval base are imperative. It will be remembered that a 
Bulgarian authority leaked out asserting that the Islands 
of the Ægean would be held by one or more of the Great 
Powers as such a guarantee. Under the guarantee of the 
Great Powers Rhodes may well be held by the united: Orders 
of St. John, and the very international character of its 
government will be a guarantee of peace in the Levant. 
When that has been achieved we may again hope to see an 
English Turcopolier, whose duties will be, not to lead the 
light cavalry’ but to organize the coast defences, including 
heavy long-range guns, mines, and the Hospitaller. Flying 
Corps. What a future to contemplate! And yet, the Hospi- 
taller Order is blind to its fascinations. Contrast their 
apathy with the fire and force of the Kaiser when, at Marien- 
burg on June 5, 1902, he addressed these words to the 
assembled Knights of the Teutonic and Johanniter Orders: 
“ Ancient Marienburg must always remain a symbol of 
Germany’s mission. Here in Marienburg I express my ex- 
pectation that all the Brothers of the Order of St. John will 
always be at my service when I call them to guard German 
manners and customs.” It is reported that the Johanniter 
Orden has intrigued in Russia since this war began as actively 
as the Teutonic Knights intrigued and fought in Poland and 
Lithuania 700 years ago. | | f 
The Osmanli Turks, no more than the Hospitallers, found 
use for light cavalry in a Mediterranean island. The broad, 
open areas of Asia Minor and Macedonia, the plains of Hun- 
gary, the steppes of Russia, and the wastes and oases of 
Persia, have proved the best school for the élite of the world’s 
chevau-légers. Lord Curzon of Kedleston gives, in his mag- 
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num opus, “ Persia and the Persian Question,” a graphic 
description of the Persian Irregular Cavalry of to-day.* Wiry 
horse and hardy trooper are well depicted.t “ They are for 
the most part splendid horsemen, being trained to ride from 
childhood, and being able to perform remarkable feats of 
agility and marksmanship while proceeding at full gallop. 
Herodotus said that the ancient Persians taught their sons 
three things—to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the 
truth. Though the last-named precept has long ago been 
expunged from the ethical code of their descendants, the 
Persians still 6bserve the first prescription, while at ‘ drawing 
the long bow’ they are unequalled in the world.[ These 
irregular cavalry are the sole modern survivors of the mounted 
hosts that scattered the legions of Rome, that followed the 
banner of Tamerlane, and that crossed the Indus with Nadir 
Shah.” 

When, as a sequence to.the famous interview between 
Napoleon and Alexander I. at Tilsit, British and French 
missions sought the Court of the Shah; when the Home 
and Indian Governments sent rival envoys, Harford Jones 
and Malcolm, to Teheran; and when the Frenchman Verdier 
and the Englishmen Christie, Lindsay Bethune, and Pot- 
tinger, were vying with each other as educators of Persian 
soldiery—i.e., about the years 1808 to 1810—an independent 
' French traveller, M. A. Dupré, has left us in the 54th Chapter 
of his “ Voyage en Perse”’ (Paris, 1819) an account of the 
‘Persian cavalry of his day. He estimates their strength at 
140,000, and mentions seeing 10,000 of them escort the 


* Vol. i., pp. 591-92, chap. xvii. 

+ I had some opportunity in 1885, when returning from Herat to Con- 
stantinople, for studying the Persian troops. The National Review of 
January, 1886, was good enough to publish my experiences. 

t This playful thrust is probably inspired by “ Haji Baba,” for which 
inimitable book Lord Curzon once wrote a Foreword. Probably the 
editor of Blackwood of to-day has forgotten that Maga of January, 
1824, reviewed “ Haji Baba ” most severely. When I was, some years 
ago, reviewing the “ Memoir of Sir John McNeill, G.C.B.,” I pointed out 
that in 1824 and 1825 Blackwood was bringing out McNeill’s “ Visits to 
the Harem ” (in Persia), and was probably not disposed to tolerate a 
rival in ‘‘ Haji Baba.” 
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Shah in 1808 from Teheran to his summer camp at Sul- 
tanieh, when the French Legation was invited to accompany 
His Majesty. M. Dupré’s account is thus worded: 

“ La cavalerie est tirée des tribus guerrières qui sont 
répandues dans les vallées de PEmpire. .. . Les chevaux 
sont agiles, vigoureux, et d’une belle taille. . . . Les cava- 
liers doivent se fournir d'armes. Elles consistent en une 
carabine ou fusil court, qu’ils tirent en courant au grand 
galop et avec beaucoup d’adresse, soit devant, soit derrière, 
et dans toutes les directions. Cette maniére de guerroyer 
rappelle encore ces fameux Parthes, qui lancaient des traits 
en fuyant, et donc les attaques perfides désespéraient la 
brave légion romaine qui ne pouvait les atteindre. Les 
cavaliers persans ont encore cela de commun: avec’ leurs 
ancétres qu’ils portent une lance longue et fort légére, dont 
ils se servent admirablement. ... Les cavaliers turcomans 
sont souvent armés d’un arc et de flèches, qu'ils employent 
avec beaucoup d’avantage en fuyant, pour arréter ou du 
moins retarder lennemi lorsqu’il est à leur poursuite. Les 
sabres sont en général excellens. C’est Parme à la quelle le 
persan attache le plus de prix, et dont il se sert avec une 
_ grande dextérité.” M. Dupré’s description of the saddle 
and «he way it is adjusted carries our thoughts back to 
Canon Rawlinson’s picture of the Assyrian light horse- 
man on his barebacked charger. He concludes: ‘ On juge 
aisément combien cette selle est incommode et méme dan- 
gereuse pour le cavalier; mais l'habitude le préserve de toute 
crainte, et semble Videntiner avec le cheval.” 

Itis very well known that the Turcomans have for long been 
famous for their long-distance raiding. “ Haji Baba ” tells 
us of that. The great Turcoman raiders were never Persian 
subjects. They have now for more than thirty years been 
subject to Russia. When I was at or near Herat in 1884-85, 
an Afghan officer told me how he and his squadron or troop 
had turned out from camp near Herat and pursued Turco- 
man raiders till they overtook them in the Badghis desert 
after a ride of seventy miles. Even to this day Persia seems 
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to be par excellence the country for long-distance rides. 
Most English travellers in Persia have heard of the records 
made, and sometimes helped to make them. 

I may add that the account of the Persian cavalry given 
by.Sir John Malcolm in his ‘‘ History of Persia ” (vol. ii.; 
pp. 495-6) differs from that of M. A. Dupré (both wrote of 
the same period) in one essential particular only——wviz., that 
Malcolm's estimate of the strength of the tribal horse of 
Persia is 80,000, instead of 140,000. When Mr. S. G. W. 
Benjamin, the United States Minister to Persia from 1882-85, 
wrote his “ Persia and the Persians ’’ (John Murray, 1887), 
the conditions of warfare had undergone seventy years of 
change, but he records the opinion which is expressed by 
most—viz., that, given only good organization and leader- 
ship, the material, and that good material, is there. 

The Cossack and the Croat have both in their day made 
their mark in Europe, and carried terror into the lands which. 
their rulers invaded. The Croats of Tilly were the “ Huns ” 
of their day. The French cavalry of the seventeenth century, 
trained under such men as Turenne and Condé, acquired a 
very high reputation, but competent authority states that 
“it could not vie with that of the Turks either as regards its 
own efficiency or the results which it achieved. So for- 
midable and so much feared were the Turkish horsemen that 
the Russian infantry, when opposed to them, invariably 
carried chevaux-de-frise in light carts for their protection. 
It had been very justly remarked that no other cavalry has 
ever obtained such an ascendancy as this over infantry.’’* 
Colonel Chesney, the man who should have made the Bagh- 
dad Railway, writing in 1854 of the Russo-Turkish cam- 
paigns of 1828 and 1829, said:t “ The high name acquired 
by the Cossacks elsewhere in Europe was not, nor is it likely 


* © Encyclopedia Britannica,” oth edit., “ Cavalry.” 

+ Chesney’s “ Russo-Turkish Campaigns,” 1828-29, p. 360. I would 
also draw attention to General Sir Richard Wilbraham’s lecture on this 
campaign printed in vol. xx. of the Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, p. 697, where the superiority of the Turkish light Cavairy to 
the Russian is fully demonstrated. 
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to ke, maintained in Turkey, where they were speedily 
matched by the Dellis,* and the heavy massive dragoons 
shared the same fate. The cavalry of the Turks had, and 
will probably continue to have, the advantage in the field.” 
Colonel Frank Russell, writing of the same period, says:t 
“ The great strength of the (Turkish) army lay in irregular 
cavalry ’’; but when he comes to write of the same army in 
1877, he says: “‘ The Turkish horsemen of the present day 
have lost all the dash and enterprise which rendered them 
during the last century the terror of European armies.” It 
would seem that the spirit and genius of the irregular horse- 
man has fled back to whence it came, to the Bedouin Arabs 
or Saracens of Mesopotamia and the Tigris and Euphrates 
Valleys. If so, then it will meet a worthy rival in the mobile 
cavalry of the Indian Army. Let that cavalry cut its way 
to Baghdad, as in 1882 it cut its way to Cairo.{ Both in their. 
day have been capitals of the Caliphs. Both are destined 
to own a British suzerainty. 

Even to this day the home of the hght horseman is the 
East; and, when this war is over, the light cavalry of the 


* The name “ Delli,” or ‘‘ Deli” as others spell it, has almost passed 
out ol ken. Iam indebted to the Librarians of the War Office and the 
Royal Untted Service Institution for kindly furnishing the information 
which my own library failed to afford. Major Wylly tells me that the 
Turkish dictionary translates “ Deli” as (1) a madman, (2) a kind of 
irregular troops in olden times.‘ Mr. Hudleston of the War Office sent 
me the following note: “In Valentini’s ‘ Traité sur la guerre contre les 
Turcs’ traduit de l'allemand par L. Blesson (Berlin, 1830), on p. 79 there 
is a footnote: ‘ Deli signifie litéralement un homme déterminé ou hasardeux: 
en quelque sorte une mauvaise tête ou un forcené; on pourrait rendre le 
sens par envagé. Ce sont des cavaliers volontaires, la fleur peut-étre de 
la nation, supérieurement armés aud habillés, qui accompagnent tou- 
jours ie Pacha ou le Chef et dont plusieurs se sont quelquefois entiérement 
" devoués pour lui.’ ” 

In this definition of the “ Delli ”?” or “ Deli ” we find, first of all, a sug- 
gestion of the “ Ghazi’’ with whom every frontier soldier in India is familiar ; 
and secondly, the beau sabreur of the Turkish army of a century ago. 

The Right Honourable Syed Ameer Ali, the author of “ A Short History 
of the Saracens,” and a foremost authority on all that concerns Islam: 
writes to me: “The word ‘ Delli’ was common in India also, under the 
Moguls. It means ‘irregular,’ as I understand it.” 

+ Russell’s “ Russian Wars with Turkey,” pp. 61 and 243. 

Í This story will be best read in Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s coming “ Life 
of Colonel Sir Charles M. Watson.” 
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Indies and of the basins of the Euphrates and the Nile may, 
not impossibly, under the egis of the pax Britannica—there 
is a suspicion here of a “ bull once more mould the 
destinies of wars. Barbed wire, troglodytic defences, and 
high-explosive monster shells, are not encouraging, but the 
days of Stuart and Mosby raids are not yet past. War, 
as we saw fifty odd years ago, promptly taught our American 
brethren, both of the north and south, that light cavalry 
had still a powerful rôle before it; and we may reasonably 
anticipate that, before this war is over, cavalry will once 
again assert itself. Indeed, it is reported to have been 
used recently with some effect, both in France and in 
Macedonia. All reports from Mesopotamia are so indefinite 
that no opinion on’cavalry action there can be formed. 
It is, however, perfectly clear that once one army gets 
another on, the move, the cavalry come into play, as has 
been the case in the Dobrudja, where the Bulgarian Cavalry 
actively followed up the Russo-Rumanian retirement, and 
in Albania, where the French and Italian Cavalry are 
reported to have effected a junction for the purpose of 
conjoint operation against the Bulgarians in Servia.* 


\ 

* On the qualities of “ Spahis,” Mamluks and Arabs, and of the 
Cossacks, when they were Moslem and Turkish (not Russian) subjects, 
Freiherr Georg von Valentine, in his “ Military Reflections on Turkey ” 
(London, 1828), gives his own personal experience. He specifies the 
mobility of Turkish cavalry in the roughest country, and the effect of 
its sudden appearance on an enemy’s flank or rear. 
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By- GENERAL F. H. TYRRELL 


Many once popular theories have been proved to be 
fallacies. by the events of the present war. One is the 
theory of the Blue Water School that Great Britain could 
rely for defence entirely upon her Navy, and need only 
keep up an Army for the purpose of providing garrisons for 
India and the Colonies. And the Blue Water Scholars 
pointed out quite truly that our standing army was too 
small compared with the national armies of the Continent, 
and that therefore we could not take part in a Continental: 
war. One wiseacre wrote an. article which was published 
in a Service journal suggesting that our Garrison Artillery 
should be converted into Marine Artillery, as the Army had. 
no use for heavy guns! His opinion seemed to be shared 
by Lord Haldane, who selected the Royal Garrison 
Artillery as the principal object of the reductions which he’ 
made in our military establishments. 

Another popular fallacy was that which was so ably and. , 
forcibly expounded by the Russian publicist M. Bloch, that 
war would spell financial and commercial ruin for any 
civilized nation engaging in it, and that therefore a. 
Eurepean war was unthinkable, not to say impossible.. 
And some of his disciples maintained that any war could be- 
prevented by the great financiers of Europe agreeing to 
stop the supplies of cash and closing the money markets to: 
the belligerents. These theorists quite overlooked the fact 
that the soldier can hold a pistol to the financier’s head, 
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and demand his money or his life. Norman Angell 
followed in Bloch’s footsteps and argued that as war’ must 
be an unprofitable business, no nation would be foolish 
enough to engage in it, or, at any rate, ought not to be 
foolish enough to engage in it; but, unfortunately, nations 
sometimes imagine that, war may be made profitable. and 
experience would seem to show that they are sometimes 
“right in this supposition. Germany certainly profited by 
the war of 1870, and expected to profit by the present war ; 
and Serbia, ‘Greece, and Montenegro all profited by the 
Balkan War of 1912, and Bulgaria would have profited, too, 
if her rulers had not thrown away the fruits of victory 
by their supreme folly. Their entering upon war with 
their former allies certainly did not pay, but that bitter 
experience did not deter them from plunging into the 
present war, the results of which will probably prove still 
more disastrous for them. 
The Bulgars are by race Tartars who migrated from 
' Central Asia to the banks of the Danube one thousand 
years ago; and the early Arab geographers place the land 
of Bulghar to the north of the Caspian Sea. In character 
‘the Bulgarian strongly resembles his cousin the Turk; he 
is equally brave, equally stubborn, and equally stupid. He 
has, however, adopted the Christian religion and the Slavonic 
language, and has consequently come to be reckoned as a 
Slav, and recognized as a member of the Panslavist 
fraternity. In his quarrel with his allies of the Balkanic 
confederation in 1913 he was-originally in the right ; but 
he managed to put himself in the wrong ; and now, befooled 
by the specious promises of Germany, he has taken up arms 
against the Russians, who freed him from his bondage to 
the Turks’ less than forty years ago. It would serve him 
right, and be a useful lesson to him for the future, were the 
Russians, when they emerge victorious from this war, to 
replace him under Turkish rule. 
The shuffling of the cards in the Balkan game of politics 
would baffle the most far-sighted diplomatist. A few years 
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ago Bulgaria was the faithful follower of Russia and of 
Panslavist policy, while Roumania was looked upon as the 
only possible ally of Germany in the Teutonic Drang nach 
Osten. A Latin excéave in a surrounding expense of Slavdom, 
Roumania was widely separated from her neighbours by both 
race and language, and her political sympathies were with ' 
the West rather than with the East of Europe. Germany 
certainly counted on her as an ally in the long-foreseen™ 
and inevitable contest between the Teuton and the Slav 
for political supremacy in the Balkan Peninsula. But the 
defection of Italy from the Triple Alliance, and the adhesion 
to it of Turkey and Bulgaria, enlisted the sympathies of the 
Roumanians in favour of their kindred Latin peoples of the 
Entente; and the liberation of the Roumanian populations 
of Transylvania and tke Bukovina appeared to be a stake 
worth playing for, once the chance of the final victory of the 
Central Powers was discounted. The old King Carol 
would not lightly have drawn his sword against his German 
kinsmen; but his successor has chosen to throw in his 
lot with the country of his adoption in the hope of enlarging 
her boundaries and extending his sway. 

In the Middle Ages, and even as late as three hundred 
years ago, Religion was the dominating factor in politics. 
The question whether a Catholic or a Protestant heir 
was to succeed to the throne of some petty German 
principality, or whether a Mediterranean island fortress was 
to hoist the flag of the Crescent or the Cross, absorbed the 
energies and engaged the sympathies of the whole civilized 
world. To-day Religion takes a back seat. Protestant 
Prussia, Catholic Austria, Orthodox Bulgaria, and Musal- 
man Turkey, form a strange new Holy Alliance ; while an 
equal diversity of creeds, supplemented by Japanese 
Buddhism or Shintoism, appears in the ranks of the Entente 
Powers, In spite of Hague Conferences and international 
arbitration and peace propaganda, we are still a long way 
from the prevention or cessation of war; but at all events 
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we shall have no more purely religious wars, and that is a 
big mercy to be thankful for. 

We were under the impression that the term “ sniper’ 
used for a marksman or sharpshooter, was quite a modern 
invention ; but we have come across it in the diary of an 
officer kept during the Nepaulese War of 1814, and now 
published for the first time in the Journal of the R.U.S.. 

“for August. The writer mentions the Gurkhas “sniping” at 
our Sepoys on two occasions. The expression, which has 
become stereotyped in the present war, is not a happy or 
appropriate simile, for the sportsman’s snapshot at the 
erratic snipe is very dissimilar from the steady and 
deliberate aim of the lurking rifleman in the trenches. 

The conditions of warfare are undergoing a thorough 
process of alteration through the progress of mechanical 
invention. They have already been much modified in the 
present war by the activities of the aeroplane and the 
submarine, and now the motor-car has extended its sphere 
of action from the lines of communication to the fighting- 
line. The armoured battle-car, bristling with guns and 
rifles, careering over the barbed-wire entanglements and 
trenches of the enemy’s line carries the imagination back to 
the times of Persian and Punic wars, when the towered 
elephant with his iron-plated forehead and his load of 

‘archers and slingers trampled his way through lines of 
hostile infantry. The fire-arms which finally banished him 
from the battlefield are an added terror to the destructive 
progress of the modern monster. 

History has once more repeated itself in the revival of 
the practice of throwing grenades or bombs by hand, which 
was a common feature of- tactics in the armies of Europe 

_two centuries ago. The grenadier or bomb-thrower was a 
soldier specially selected for strength and courage, and 
equipped and trained for this particular purpose. At first 
the number was ordinarily limited to four men in each 
company of infantry, but after some experience the 
grenadiers of a battalion were assembled in a separate 
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company. The old institution will perhaps be revived 
- along with the old practice, and our infantry regiments 
again include soldiers bearing the time-honoured title of 
Grenadiers, which was suppressed in our regiments of foot 
in the year 1860, having survived for many years as a 
nominal title without any tactical significance. 

It is now more than fifty years since British troops 
appeared in the region variously described as the Dobruja,~ 
the Dobrudja, or the Dobrudscha, the latter variant being 
the clumsy German method which employs four letters to 
express the letter 7. When our Army lay encamped at 
Varna in the summer of 1854, the Brigade of Light Cavalry, 
the same which afterwards charged at Balaklava, was sent 
into the Dobruja to observe the movements of the Russian 
Army; but they never came into contact with the enemy, 
who had withdrawn after raising the siege of Silistria. The 
successful defence of that fortress by the Turks was largely 
due to the skill of two officers of Engineers of the Honour- 
able East India Companys Army—Lieutenants Butter ` 
and Nasmyth, who directed the operations of the garrison. 

Many other Anglo-Indian officers who happened to be 
at home on furlough at that time joined the Turkish Army 
on the Danube and fell fighting against the Russians ; 
among them Lieutenant Arnold of the 3rd (now the 63rd) 
Palamcottah Light Infantry, who with several others was 
killed ‘leading the Turks in the desperate crossing of the 
Danube at Giurgevo. The name of that place, as well as 
those of Silistria, Turtukai and Kalafut, were familiar 
enough to the readers of our newspapers half acentury ago, 
and now they have again come into our view in a mightier 
struggle in which the Russian enemy has been transformed 
into our ally, and the Turkish friend into a toe. 

The enlistment of Bengalis in the ranks of our Indian 
Army is a complete voéfe-face on the part of our Military 
Administration. Its recent policy has been to exclude all 
but the scions of warlike races from our military service ; 
and not long ago, in pursuance of this policy, some twenty 
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thousand Madrasis were disbanded and their places filled 
by recruits from the martial races of Nepaul and the 
Panjab. Now the order has gone forth to accept recruits 
from what has hitherto been regarded as the most unwar- 
like race in the whole Peninsula, for as a soldier the Bengali 
‘is presumably as inferior to the Madrasi as the latter is to 
the Panjabi. We say presumably, because the Bengali has 
never yet been tested as a soldier; he has in the past had 
a rooted objection to the employment of physical force. He 
has never even offered himself as a candidate for military 
honours, and the Sepoys who fought under Clive at Plassey 
were Madrasis. 

It remains to'be seen, however, now that the Government 
has extended to the Bengali the privilege of serving their 
country as soldiers, how they acquit themselves. They 
have a splendid opportunity. 

But the most amazing thing in the new departure is that 
the experimental double-company of Bengalis that is to be 
raised to test the martial qualities of their nation is to be 
attached to Coke’s Rifles, a famous frontier regiment 
largely recruited from trans-frontier Pathans, Afridis, and 
-Yusufzais, men who, to say the least, do not look favourably 
upon the martial potentialities of the Bengalis. 

To give the Bengalis a chance of proving their mettle, it 
may be suggested that a corps recruited from amongst them 
should be attached to some Mahratta or Rajput regiment 
where they might be expected to find more congenial com- 
pany than among Sikhs and Pathans. 

The proposal to enrol Eurasians in a separate corps in 
the Indian Army is once more brought forward as a conse- 
quence of the present war. .There are plenty of Eurasians 
now employed in our Volunteer Corps, and the musicians, 
drummers, and buglers of our Carnatic regiments are 
entirely recruited from them; some. of them, like the 
brothers Skinner, have risen to high rank and left their 
names on the records of the Indian Army. In the early 
_days of our military establishments in India, before we had 
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begun to enlist Indians as Sepoys, there was a corps of 
Eurasians maintained at Fort St. George under the name 
of Topasses, meaning probably wearers of topis (hats) as 
distinguished from the turbaned natives. After the intro- 
: duction of trained and disciplined corps of Sepoys we hear 
no more of these Topasses. During the great Mutiny in 
1857 two corps of Eurasians were raised which continued 
for some years to form part of the Indian Army ; one was 
a cavalry corps called the Lahore Light Horse, the other a 
regiment of foot called the East Indian Regiment. Both 
these corps were disbanded, perhaps owing to want of 
recruits: it was also urged as a reason for dispensing with 
their services that they cost as much as British soldiers to 
maintain. A few Eurasians are to be found in the fighting . 
ranks of the Indian Army: there was one John Dennis, 
who was Subadar-Major of the Palamcottah Light Infantry; 
and I remember a gallant Subadar of the 25th Bombay 
Infantry, an Indo-Portuguese, who was killed in the last 
Burmese War. | 

I observe that lately an attempt has been made by 
some persons in India to substitute ‘‘ Anglo-Indian” for 
“ Eurasian ” as the descriptive appellation of the mixed 
races of Europeans and Indians. But Anglo-Indian has a 
stereotyped meaning as the term for the British resident . 
population of India ; and it would give rise to confusion as 
well as be a misnomer to apply it generally to the mixed 
races, a moiety of whom are descended trom Portuguese 
and some from Dutch parents. At one time in the Madras 
Army the word Indo-Briton was used to denote a descend- 
ant from a British and-an Indian parent; but the majority 
of our bandsmen and drummers were of Portuguese origin, 
Silvas, Souzas, and Rosarios. The word Eurasian was in- 
vented about a hundred years ago to include all the mixed 
nationalities, and it has hitherto answered its purpose very 
well. In Ceylon the Portuguese and Dutch mixed 
descendants are called Burghers, a local name with no racial 
significance. 
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SPECULATIONS ON NEW NEAR-EASTERN 
FRONTIERS AFTER THE WAR 


By Ligut.-CoLtonet L, A. WADDELL 


ALTHOUGH the end of the war is not only not in sight, but 
so far distant that our professional War-Chief wisely 
counsels the, public to look forward at present merely to the 
middle, and not the end, we have already, during the 
past two years, been treated to many ingenious attempts, 
amateurish and other, at recasting the map of Europe and 
Asia Minor after the war, as if that question could especially 
at this stage be lightly estimated or solved by the man-in- 
the-street, like the forecasting of a cabinet after a general 
election. l 

Nearly all these speculations assume, as we all hope 
may prove the case, that the war will necessarily end in 
favour of the Allies, who will thereby acquire the right to 
dictate terms to Germany and her confederates, and will 
exercise this right by compelling very extensive alterations 
in the frontiers of Central and Eastern Europe, in addition 
to the retrocession of Alsace and Lorraine. Whilst a few 
authorities, even on the assumption of an Allied victory, 
propose less drastic transfers of territory, in the hope that 
a more moderate readjustment of boundaries on racial or 
national lines; might prove acceptable to the rival claims 
and aspirations of the several nations concerned, and thus 
tend to a more durable peace in Europe. 

The latest lecturer on the subject, Sir Harry Johnston, 
the well-known traveller and ‘East African administrator, 
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has confided his views, a few days ago, to the Fabian 
Society, upon'what the map of Europe and Asia Minor is 
to be like when the war is over; and'‘has even ventured to 
illustrate it by a concrete revised map. In Europe, Austria 
and Turkey, as has been generally presumed, disappear 
altogether: Austria, being partitioned between Germany 
(which by the way gets Vienna), Hungary and the new 
_ State of West Slavia, which includes Bohemia. Poland is~ 
resurrected as a national unit, with Dantzig as its port in 
the Baltic, thus driving in a wedge between Germany and 
Prussia, to which it is suggested the Hohenzollerns should 
be banished. Russia takes European Turkey. Italy takes 
the Tyrol, the Trentino and Trieste; but the Dalmatian 
shore of the Adriatic is given to Southern Slavia, the 
glorified Serbia which will stretch also to the Atgean, with 
its Eastern outlet through what is now Bulgaria proper ; 
while Bulgaria is to yield part of her remaining territory to 
Rumania, which by. the addition of Transylvania is to 
become nearly double its original size. Belgium is to be 
given a better strategical frontier on the east at the expense 
of Germany, and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg is to 
become a Belgian protectorate. Only part of Alsace and 
Lorraine, however, would Sir Harry restore to France, 
according to a strict racial and linguistic line of district 
boundaries. In Asia Minor, Russia is given the north half 
of that peninsula, with a protectorate over Armenia, so that 
she secures control of the Black Sea and both shores of the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus. The southern half of Asia 
Minor is generously given by him to Italy, and only Syria 
to France, whilst Mesopotamia is to come under British 
sway. Sir Harry finds no spot whatever, even in Asia, 
for misguided and erring Turkey, notwithstanding that its 
Prussian inciters, who perpetrated infinitely greater atroci- 
ties, are to be spared an independent kingdom for their 
Hohenzollerns. 

A more authoritative and helpful contribution to the 
question, as it exhibits some of the principles of partition, 
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and practical points to be considered in forming inter- 
national boundaries, has opportunely appeared in a volume 
by one of the very few practical experts on the making of 
scientific political frontiers, Sir Thomas Holdich.* He has 
had the unique experience of having been engaged in 
boundary commissions for fixing international frontiers in 
various widely separated parts of the Old and New Worlds; 
and his book is a welcome addition to the very scant litera- 
ture on subject from a practical standpoint. 

He confutes the academic idealists who assume that the 
civilized world has already attained to a cultured eminence 
which admits of a purely artificial line of separation as: 
sufficient for nations, who are, or should be, anxious to 
assimilate one with another, and to dwell in bonds of — 
mutual goodwill and international brotherhood. Thus Pro- 
fessor Lyde, of the London University, dealing with types 
of political frontiers in Europe, lays it down that three 
points are of vital importance in deciding on the position of 
a frontier : 


(1) The racal unit should as far as possible coincide 
with the geographical unit, especially if that racial 

` unit has proved incapable of assimilation. 

(2) That in choosing a new political owner of any 
inhabited area, first consideration should be given 
to the capacity of the new owner to assimilate 
others. - ' 

(3) That the features ised for a frontief should be those 
where men naturally meet—‘ which is zo? ox 
water-partings or mountain crests.” — 

So also a geographical writer, Miss Semple, in her 
“ Influence of Geographical Environment,” says: “A race- 
boundary involves almost inevitably a cultural boundary, 
often too a linguistic and religionary, occasionally a political 
boundary. The last three are subject to wild fluctuation, 
frequently overstepping all barriers of race and contracted 


* “Political Frontiers and Boundary Making.” By Colonel Sir Thomas 
H. Holdich. Macmillan and Co., 1916. 8vo., pp. 307. xos. net. 
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civilizations. . .. We may lay down the rule that the 
greater, more permanent and deep-seated the contrast’ on 
the two sides of a borcer, the greater is its significance ; 
and that on this basis boundaries rank in importance with 
few exceptions in the following order: Yactal, cultural, 
Jinguistec, political. The less marked the contrasts in 
general, the more rapid and complete the process of 
assimilation on the belt of the borderland.” 

' Now Sir Thomas Haldich finds that these theories and 
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principles for an intemational boundary by no means. 


accord with the exigencies of a practical delimitation. In 
the: belief that the first and greatest object of a national 
frontier is to insure peace and goodwill between contiguous 
peoples by putting a deīnite edge to the national political 
horizon, so as to limit unauthorized expansion and trespass, 
Sir Thomas endeavours to show what is the nature of a 
frontier that best fulfils these conditions in practice; and 
how much at.variance with the theory of idealists are the 
hard facts of practical aecessity which invariably govern 
the demarcation of a scientific boundary ; and he suggests 
the methods for tackling these difficulties when they arise. 

Dealing with the question of national frontiers historically, 
aswell as practically, he gives us interesting chapters on 
many aspects of the subject which are enlivened by first- 
hand experience. Thus there are chapters on The Evolu- 
tion of the Frontier, The Constitution of a Nationality, 
The Expansion of Nations, Sea-frontiers, The Growth of 
Russia, Spheres of Influence, Buffer-States, Military 
Aspects of “a Frontier, Natural Frontiers, Artificial Boun- 
daries, Geographical Problems in Boundary Delimitation, 
Boundaries in Africa, The White Man in Asia, Inter- 
national Borderlands in Asia and in Europe. It is written 
in a forcible popular style which is-sure to attract many 
readers. It reproduces an occasional popular error, such 
as when it states that “the Bhots and Tibetans are the 
demons of Brahmanic scripture ”—the fact being that the 
“ Bhots” are Tibetans themselves, and it is only European 
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' mappists who have misspelled the native name, who 
confuse the Butas, or “ ghosts or spirits good and evil,” of 
the Brahmans with the AZofs or Tibetans; neither the 
Brahmans nor other Indians make such a mistake or 
identification. ‘ But this is a small matter. The topo- 
graphical data may be fully trusted as coming from such a 
scientific traveller and Vice-President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society ; though we miss in a geographical book 
the total absence of maps. 

The new facts reinforce the old truism which has latterly 
been too often overlooked in arranging frontiers after 
modern wars, that the geographical distribution of moun- 
| tains Interposes the most satisfactory barriers between 

continental nations, and the more effective the barrier, the 
more permanent the nationality, and more certain the 
-advantages of peaceful occupation, and. the less necessity 
for maintaining armies and expenditure on war material. 
Physical geography therefore should rank first as the basts 
of political agreements where territory ts concerned, and the 
distribution of races should be a secondary consideration, in 
separating hostile national interests to promote peace 
amongst the nations. 

In applying his special experience and general knowledge 
thus acquired to the conditions of the present war, in the 
light of history, racial dispositions, and the geographical 
features of the countries, the plea of our author generally is 
that the boundary should follow not rivers, but the ridge- 
divides between the rivers; and that in the readjustment 
after the war.what is wanted is not so much a wholesale 
alteration of frontiers as.a redistribution of the population 
within political ring-fences. Our author discusses various 
possible or desirable readjustments of territory on geo- 
graphical basis. Here we can only glance at a few of the 
more important. 

Britain, protected by her sea-frontier, will, gain, Sir. 
Thomas believes, nothing territorially by the war “beyond 
certain easily recognized advantages in the rectification of 
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8 
frontiers in her African colonies (especially in East Africa), 


and a dominant position in Mesopotamia. It would almost 
appear that England has been pouring out her treasure in 
blood and money for a sentiment and an ideal—the senti- 
ment that her honour is concerned with the maintenance of 
weaker but friendly Stazes and her high ideals of Christi- 
anity and Right.” - He evidently thinks that the bulk of 
Germany’s lost colonies will be given back again! : 

Poland is a conspicuous example of how the absence of 
any natural boundary has exposed her through the ages 
freely to invasion from every side and has made her 
existence as an independent State impossible, except as a 
protected State, safeguarded by'one or other of her more 
powerful neighbours. 

Hungary, we are told, is a “State which calls for little 
sympathy, both as an eremy in the present war, ‘and as a 
tyrant over smaller nationalities in times of peace. The 
ancient Magyar kingdom would practically become 
absorbed in Rumania fer good ethnical reasons. But the 
demand for Bukowina is not so easily justified, even if 
-ethnical reasons could be adduced in support of it. It 
would shift the boundary from a good defensible line to a 
bad one, and immediately open the door for perpetual 
trouble with Russia. [z would be a fatal defect on an 
otherwise sound frontier.” 

But it is in the Balkans and Near East that the greatest 
difficulties lie, where so many races, antagonistic by 
heredity, are so intermixed over large tracts of borderland 


that the voice of: the pecple as to their disposal can hardly - 


be ascertained with any hope of arriving at any certain 
conclusion in respect to the will of the majority. Where 
such antagonistic nationalities are thus so-intermixed, Sir 
Thomas makes the striking suggestion of partial deporta- 
tion : that these non-assimilating people should be separated 
from each other in compartments, so arranged that within 
the limits of any one political ring-fence there should exist 
one homogeneous nationality. This, it is believed, could be 
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effected by determining the position of the ring-fence, and 
then requesting the nationalists to retire into the dominion 
assigned to them, or accept without further question a 
scheme of nationalization which would actually and 
positively amalgamate them with the body corporate of the 
nationality they adopt. And he instances the remarkable 
success achieved by the South American republics, such as 
Argentine and Chili, in taking emigrants from all nations 
of Europe and fashioning them into one patriotic nationality, 
in sentiment, and heart-whole loyalty to the new country of 
their adoption. 

Respecting Turkey in Europe, he says, with remarkable 
pessimism for a British military officer, that until 
Constantinople.is actually in the hands of the Allies, it is 
perhaps premature to dispose of that capital, or to suggest 
an international future for the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. 
Yet as regards Turkey in Asia he considers the Russian 
occupation of Armenia a permanent arrangement, and 
foresees a probable advance of Russian territory, not only 
in the uplands of North Mesopotamia, but also into the 
rich valleys of Asia Minor along the Black Sea. 

Regarding the speculations on territorial alterations, it 
will be seen that Sir Thomas Holdich, a military officer of 
great experience, and one of the foremost experts on the 
readjustment of political boundaries resulting from wars, 
although by no means a pessimist, does not share the 
prevalent confident belief, almost universally held by the 
Allied officers, that very extensive territorial changes will 
necessarily result from the present gigantic war. Perhaps, 
as in many previous wars, the results may prove to be very 
different from what is anticipated by the speculators on 
either side. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS | 


In the November issue of the Contemporary Review there is a notable article 
by Mr. H, N. Brailsford entitled “The Civil Strife in Greece,” from which 
we quote the following striking sentence: “ Greece must achieve her own 
salvation. , She can recover her self-respect only under the leadership of 
M. Venizelos, and it is difficult to hope much from half-measures.”’ 


In the current issue of the London Quarterly Review are two articles 
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which should be of special interest to our readers: one, “ The Genesis of ` 


the Russo-Japanese Alliance,” by St. Nihal Singh; the other “ China’ S 
New President and the Political Outlook,” by E. C. Cooper. 


In the November issue of the Fortnightly Review there are three articles 


to which we would call particular attention: “The One Thing Wanting,” . 


by E. J. Dillon ; “ The Position of Roumania,” by ee ; “ Zionism,” 
by an Englishman of the Jewish Faith. 
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The current issue of the British Esperantist contains a full account of 
the adéress delivered by Dr. John Pollen, C.I.E., V.D., at Painter Stainers’ 
Hail on “Russia and a Common Commercial Hall” before a large 
audience of City people and other persons of eminence interested in 
foreign trade and languages. 

The Lord Mayor (Sir Charles Wakefield) presided, and; in opening the 
proceedings, after pointing out the lecturer’s undoubted qualifications to 
address them on that theme, said, of course, if it could be arranged that 
there should be one universal language for all commercial transactions, the 
course of trade and industry would be immensely simplified and improved. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Pollen said his subject was closely connected with 
the winning of the war after the War. As the cry now for the ariny was 
“ Shells, shells, shells!” so after the War, for-our mercantile army, it would 
be “ Languages, languages, languages!” and to win this war we must see 
to it that our mercantile community is fully and properly equipped. Very 


properly a strong effort is being made just now to encourage everywhere 
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the study of the Russian language. By all means let people of the two 
nations do their best to learn each other’s languages, but just now, so far 
as trade is concerned, time is the very essence of the contract. There is 
not a moment to be lost or wasted, and what is wanted immediately is a 
ready means of getting into touch with Russian merchants and traders 
without avoidable delay, and here one of the most gifted of the sons of 
Russia herself has come to the rescue. Colonel Pollen then proceeded 
to give a short account of Esperanto, the international auxiliary language, 
created and given to the world by Dr. Zamenhof; of its perfect adapta- 
bility for the desired object, and its present extensive use. 

On the motion of Mr. John C. Nicholson, seconded by the Hon. Mizia 
Ali Baig, a vote of thanks was passed to the Lord Mayor, who, in reply, 
said he had earned something from a most interesting address. Other 
speakers who more or less heartily supported the speaker were Mr. A. 
Barton Kent, the Russian Colonel Belieaw, Mr..T. B. Callard, c.c., Mr. 
Malcolm (Russian Society), Mr. F. M. Sexton (Patent Office), and Mr. 
Mallam Williams, 


GREECE’S TWO GREAT STATESMEN 


Miss F. R. Scatcherd has written two striking character-sketches in the 
Review of Reviews (October and November) on M. Venizelos and Dr. 
Drakoules, trom which we publish the following extracts : 


“I had the privilege of seeing a good deal of M. Venizelos during the 
spring of 1912. The change wrought in Greece since his advent to power 
was amazing. Later on, in London, during the ill-fated Ambassadors’ 
Congress, we met again. His successes had left his simple demeanour 
unaffected. The gift of humour, to a degree unusual among men of his 
race, will prevent him from ever developing inordinate self-esteem. 
Patience prolonged to the uttermost, self-control and unquenchable, far- 
seeing optimism, these have always appeared to me as his predominant 


characteristics, and all three are clearly discernible in the terms of the ` 


latest proclamation issued from Crete.” 


About Dr. Drakoules, whose interview with King Constantine has 
created such an impression, she writes as follows : 


“ The spiritual successor of Regas, he has prepared the renaissance of 
Greece and paved the way for the triumph of Venizelos and the Liberal 
spirit. His indefatigable efforts for the salvation of his beloved country 
and in support of.the cause of the Allies (which he regards as identical), 
will never be adequately realized until the inner history of the world con- 
flict between the principles of Light and of Darkness can be dealt with 
from the necessary historical perspective.” 
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INDIA AND GERMAN TRADE 


| 


RECENT references in Parliament to the treatment of certain 
firms in India which are alleged to have had business con- 
nections with Germany may have led to the impression that 
the Indian authorities have been behindhand in dealing 
with German trade activities in that country. Such an 
impression would not, however, be justified by the facts. 
The war had lasted scarcely a month before the authorities 
in India were busily devising measures for controlling all 
business in the hands of hostile foreigners. It is true that 
German trade interests have never in India reached such 
formidable dimensions or so deeply penetrated the whole 
commercial fabric as in the United Kingdom. The amount 
of German capital invested in India has beén computed to 
be about 24 millions sterling. Even if this estimate does 
not, as appears likely, prove to be an exaggeration, and 
allowing for the comparatively low aggregate of capital 
employed in India, it remains clear that the share in Indian 
business enterprises enjoyed by Germans has amounted. to 
but a very modest proportion of the total amounts at ven- 
ture in Indian commerce and industry. But this hostile 
interest, small though it was in extent, seems to have been 
a not inconsiderable factor in the economic development of 
the country, manifesting itself particularly in the control 
exercised over the export trade in certain raw materials pro- 
duced in India, notably hides and certain mineral ores. 
There was also a considerable import trade from Germany. 
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Several houses, founded or managed by Germans, though 
_ frequently, in a legal sense, British, had for many years been 
established in India; and the ramifications of their business 
had spread in various directions. Calcutta was the seat 
of a large number of firms engaged in exporting Indian 
hides to Germany, which was, before the war, their best . 
market. These firms were for the most part under German 
management; it is said, in fact, that Englishmen find this 
particular trade repugnant to their tastes. The hide firms, 
however, did: not as a rule confine themselves to that one 
line of business, but extended their activities in ‘various 
directions, under the description of general export houses. 
Certain Gerrnan firms, again, built up a somewhat close 
connection with mining industries, particularly those re- 
lating to manganese ore and mica. As regards the first of 
these minerals, it was the policy of the Government, even 
before the war, to exclude foreigners from the enjoyment 
of any direct concessions. But they could, and did, obtain 
a considerable interest by means of agreements with the 
holders of concessions. Other firms, again, were agents for 
the sale in India of commodities exported from Germany. 
Such, for example, were the houses in Bombay established 
for the sale of German dye-stuffs. There were also some 
score or so of persons, of German origin, some naturalized, 
others not, plying petty trades in various parts of India. 

Against all these representatives of German commercial 
interests the Indian Government took vigorous action at 
an early stage in the war. Their enactment on the subject, 
` which appeared in November, 1914, gives them practically 
as wide powers as the Government at home took only after 
the lapse of eighteen months. By that measure they made 
it illegal for any German, or other hostile alien, to carry on 
trade in India except under a licence, and subject to the 
conditions of that licence. 

As many as seventy-five firms were given licences which 
permitted them only to wind up their business; about forty 
others were closed down at once, liquidation proceedings 
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being unnecessary in their case; about eighty others, whose 
-business served important British interests which could not 
otherwise be provided for, or which were considered to have 
very little capacity for mischief, were permitted to trade 
under control; the remainder, amounting to about fifty, 
which could be called hostile only in a very technical sense, 
were exempted altogether from control. 

It can confidently be asserted that every business concerh 
in India which hed,.during the war or immediately before it, 
any German or other enemy subject concerned in its manage- 
ment or having considerable pecuniary interest therein, was 
brought under scrutiny, and its capacity for carrying on 
business in a manner detrimental to British interests was 
rigcrously curtailed. , 

Difficulties, however, arose in the practical application 
of the measures which the Government introduced for the 
suppression of enemy trading activities in India. One .of 
the first of these difficulties lay in the peculiar way in which' 
the liquidation of firms which were not permitted to trade 
any longer had to be carried out. In ordinary cases liquida- 
tion, however prolonged, proceeds towards a clearly defined 
end, and is as a rule resorted to only when a firm cannot 
meet its obligations. The liabilities being greater than the 
assets, the latter are (in theory at any rate) realized in full; 
and the claims of creditors are adjudicated according to a 
well-established procedure. 

The forced liquidation of enemy firms, however, presented 
few of the usual features. It was the exception, rather than 
the rule, to find their liabilities exceeding their assets. It 
was not the state of their internal affairs, but the exigencies . 
of war, that called for their formal dissolution; and, being 
for the most part robust and healthy organisms, they took 
whet seemed to some an unconscionable time in dying. It 
was no easy task to extinguish, for instance, the large import 
houses in Bombay, with their godowns full of goods indented 
for by the native dealers in the bazaar. To compel the 
distribution of these indent stocks before the regular sale 
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seasons might have proved very embarrassing to the small 
shopkeepers. These importing houses, moreover, had very 
heavy credits outstanding, but owed little or nothing in 
India; and in their case particularly, therefore, purely com- 
mercial considerations had little to do with their liquidation. 
Special considerations, again, applied to the case of firms 
engaged in the import and sale of dyes. It was certainly 
în the public interest to dispose of these without undue delay. 
On the other hand, it was necessary to-guard against the 
danger of the dyes being hastily sold to one or two specu- 
lative buyers intent on making a corner. But, apart from 
special difficulties arising in particular cases, the work of 
liquidation was complicated and retarded by the limitation 
which it was thought necessary to impose upon the extent 
to which it might be carried. Political considerations were 
the determining factor in this respect. Whatever may be 
the present attitude of the British Government towards 
enemy property (and it has no doubt been largely and very 
rightly modified by experience of the German methods of 
conducting warfare, and by a realization of the meaning of 
German commercial penetration), they were at the outset 
anxious to avoid any appearance of confiscation. In accor 
dance with the spirit of this resolve, orders were issued 
restricting the realization of assets to an amount necessary 
to discharge liabilities in India only.. After meeting these 
obligations, the balance of realized assets was to be kept 
in the Government Treasury, and used for Government pur- 
poses (including payment of the costs of liquidation), to be 
disposed of ultimately according to whatever policy might 
be adopted by the Home Government. There remained a 
balance of unrealized property belonging to the firms, in- 
cluding buildings, stock, and that somewhat intangible asset 
goodwill. What was to be done with these assets was by 
no means clear. To realize them, as far as they were sale- 
able, might put the firms to greater loss than had been 
intended. This consideration may be ridiculed now, perhaps, 
but it must be remembered that the original intention was 
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not to destroy German business concerns in, India, but 
merely to suspend their activities during the war. A further 
sale of assets was likely, moreover, to lead to an abandonment 
of the principle that only Indian liabilities were to be dis- 
charged. This was not, however, a difficult step, and it was 
soon taken. An order was issued directing that liabilities 
in allied countries were also to rank, and the realization of 
assets was proceeded with to raise the necessary funds. 
Liabilities in neutral countries have now, it is understood, 
been included, and a further contribution has thus been 
levied on these enemy firms. That a more thorough reduc- 
_ tion of enemy business, interests in India was not under- 
taken at the outset has been frequently made the ground of 
attacks upon the Indian Government on a charge of undue 
tenderness towards the national enemy, and indifference to 
the importance of suppressing German trade. Critics who are 
inclined to be severe should, however, remember two things. 
First, that India was not behind hand in promulgating 
measures against hostile trading in the country. The ordi- 
nance on the subject was issued in November, 1914; and 
when we consider the variety and complexity of the pro- 
blems confronting the Indian Government at the outbreak 
of the war, it will perhaps be conceded that in promptitude 
of action in this direc-ion the Indian administration com- 
pares favourably with any other part of the British Empire. 
Delay, inseparable in any case from the suppression of 
numerous business concerns scattered over a vast country, 
undoubtedly occurred in the actual process of applying the 
` law; and special causes, such as those which have been 
noticed above, tended still further to retard proceedings. 
Those who are disposed to charge the Indian authorities with 
‘being dilatory in the performance of this important duty 
would probably moderate their criticisms if they. had leisure 
or inclination to look closely into the details of the task. 
Secondly, the Government deliberately waited for a lead 
from the commercial community before tightening their 
grasp on enemy trading concerns in India. In this they 
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‘ showed their wisdom. However much it may as a rule be 
the duty of Governments to initiate policy, on this occasion, 
at any rate, no measures, however admirable in intention,’ 
could have been profitably undertaken without the clear 
and active co-operation of the commercial community. On 
them depended, and still depends, the success of all en- 
deavours to suspend, reduce, crush, or utterly obliterate the 


“~~ trade of the enemy in our midst. 


This can scarcely be too strongly insisted upon. In that 
great attempt to which popular opinion now urges the 
authorities in each quarter of the British Empire to address 
themselves—namely, the suppression of all German trading 
within our territories—the Government, whether of Great 
Britain, of the Dominions, or of India, can hope for no 
measure of success, would not even be justified in taking a 
single step, unless they are assured, not merely of the approval 
but of the active co-operation of business men of all classes. 

oo G, 
(Zo be continued. ) 


PROCEEDINGS OF. THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION e 


THE MAGNESITE MINES OF INDIA 
By C. H. B. BURLTON 


As a prelude to a dissertation on the Magnesite Mines of 
India—which are found at Salem, a place on the Madras 
Railway, 207 miles from Madras, and nearly midway 
between Madras on the East Coast and Calicut on the 
West—it is desirable to say something about the mineral 
concerned and its general uses. | 

‘Magnesite is magnesium carbonate (MgCO,—otherwise 
MgOCO,)—z.e., carbon dioxide’ combined with the oxide 
of magnesium. Magnesium itself is a very light metal 
whose atomic weight is 24°36 and specific gravity 1°75. 
The metal is widely distributed, and occurs in ndture as 
a carbonate, a silicate, a sulphate, and a chloride. But 
as a metal per se magnesium is not a natural element. It 
is manufactured by interfusing the chlorides of potassium 
(2K Cl) and magnesium (MgCl) with fluorite (CaFl,), and 
carefully adding metallic sodium to the mixture. How- 
ever, we are not concerned with the metal itself, but with 
its oxide (MgO), or magnesia, which is obtained by cal- 
cining the carbonate, or magnesite, and thereby driving 
out the carbon dioxide (CO,). 

Magnesite is the result of evolution from dunite, a 
highly siliceous mineral characteristic of the Dun Mountain 
in New Zealand, whence it derives-its name. This dunite 
decomposes into olivine and chromite ; and while chromite 
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segregates into nodules and veins, olivine decomposes into 
serpentine, which in due course passes into magnesite, as 
also into chalcedony and silica. A pure magnesite con- 
tains 47°6 per cent. MgO and 52°4 per cent. COs, but such 
perfection is rare. Anything over 95 per cent. of mag- 
nesium carbonate, is considered high g-ade, and such a 
magnesite can be recognized by its very white appearance, 
not unlike chalk, but it is absolutely dissimilar to chalk in 
composition. The lower grades are yellowish, owing to 
the existence of certain impurities in excess. The impurities 
to be looked for are silica, alumina, iron oxide, manganese 
oxide, lime, combined water, sulphuric acid, and calcium 
carbonate. Of these silica generally predominates. Silica 
is harmless in moderation, unless the magnesia is to be 
used for refractory purposes; but lime in excess of 2 per 
cent. is objectionable, and the less there is of it the better. 

The following analysis may be taken as typical of Salem 
magnesite : 


Silica P foe Bhs I°I7 per cent. 
Alumina ... te sw O14 a 9» 
Manganese oxide ... se. MOOG 4: 4 
Lime age. Ye see ias 0o78 9 2 
Magnesium oxide ... ssc OAS: gp s 
Carbon dioxide ... w SOTO ag 35 
Combined water ... ©... 1°30: ss p 
Sulphuric acid sae bes GOS p» A; 
Magnesium carbonate Mee, NOOBS): a G5 
\ 
99°86 ” $) 


The absence of iron oxide and calcium carbonate should 
be noted, as also the excellent percentage of magnesium 
carbonate, which stamps the specimen analyzed as First 
Grade. 

Most of the impurities consist of insoluble matter, as 
will be observed; thus if we drive off the CO. in such a 
case as this, where the MgO and the CO; are approximately 
equal, the impurities which remain in the magnesia will be 
approximately doubled in percentage as compared with 
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what they were in the crude magnesite (MgOCO,). The 
specific gravity of the crude mineral varies from 3'0 to 3°06. 

Magnesia is produced by calcining magnesite in kilns, 
which should be gas-f.red to obviate such discoloration 
as would ensue if the material were brought into contact 
with coal or wood fuel. 

There are two classes of magnesia produced, and each 
class requires a special kiln for its production. The kinds* 
are (1) Lightly calcinced, or caustic magnesia, the product 
of magnesite burnt at a temperature of from 700° to 900° C., 
or at most 1000° C.; and (2) Dead-burnt, or shrunk magnesia, 
which requires a temperature of 1500° or 1700" C., accord- 
ing to whether the crude material contains over or under 
I per cent. of iron oxide (Fe.O,) in its composition. In 
the Indian it is always well under unity, and generally so 
in the Greek; but in the Austrian the percentage of iron 
oxide is considerably hizher, which gives it the advantage 
of being brought from the crude to the dead-burnt condi- 
tion at the lower temperature of 1500° C., while having, 
however, less refractory power against heat. ' 

There is also an extra refractory magnesia which is 
produced by fusing magnesite in the electric arc at 3000° C., 
and maintaining a current of 3500 amperes at a pressure of 
65 volts. 

The purpose for which dead-burnt magnesia is used 
necessitates the employment of a highly refractory material, 
for this class of magnesia is used for the manufacture of 
firebricks and crucibles and the hearths and a of basic 
furnaces. Its specific gravity is 3'5. 

Up to within the last three or four years the use of dead- 
burnt magnesia had been confined to Europe and America, ` 
but now, thanks to the enterprise of Messrs. Tata, of Bom- 
bay, who have erected furnaces at Kalimati, a demand for 
firebricks has arisen in India. 

The lightly-calcined "L.C.), or caustic magnesia, differs 
from D.B. and the fused material in the following respects: 
(1) The L.C. is plastic fev se, and can be moulded into 
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shape m heavy pressure. The D.B. and the fused 
can be moulded only in combination with some plastic sub- 
stance, (2) The L.C. slakes with water as lime doss, and 
it re-carbonates if left to atmospheric action for long; ; thus 
it has a tendency to increase in weight during a voyage 
from India to Europe. The D.B. and the fused will not 
absorb water or COs. The specific gravity of caustic mag- 


nesia is about 3'07. It is used for chemical purposes—e.g., 


in the manufacture of Epsom salts, which can be produced 
by treating the material with sulphuric acid. But it is per- 
haps more especially used asacement. Very finely ground 
and co-mingled with magnesium chloride (MgCl) in solu- 
tion, it makes the hardest-known cement. This magnesium 
oxychloride (MgOMegCk) mixture—which is sometimes 
called Sorel cement, from Stanislaus Sorel, who discovered 
it in 1853—-combined with sawdust and with asbestos is 
used for floorings—e.g., the floors of some of the carriages 
in the underground railways—and the decks of ships ; com- 
bined with carborandum, for emery-wheels ; and with sand 
and comminuted marble for steps, copings, window-sills, 


and much work besides for which stone is usually requisi- 


tioned. In conjunction with different aggregates it has 
been used for millstones, and for the wheels of a hansom- 
cab. Its carrying-power is immense, as may be gathered 
from the following recipe for artificial stone, as manufactured 


in the U.S.A.: 


100 lbs. of beach sand ; 
10 lbs. of comminuted marble ; 
io lbs. of Union cement (MgO) ; 
10 Ibs. of magnesium chloride (MgCl), 


—_——_--- in solution, 20° Baumé. 
_ Total 130 lbs. ! 


f 


This yields 1 cubic foot of moulded stone, the crushing- 
strength of which has been found to vary from about 7,200 
to over 21,500 lbs. per square inch. A magnesium oxy- 
chloride combination will carry up to 20 parts by weight 
of sand to.one part of the cement, and carrying four parts 
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of sand it is equal in strength to neat Portland cement of 
standard quality, both as regards tensile strength and 
resistance to crushing. 

Caustic magnesia is also cementitious, żer se, and mixed 
with water only—instead of MgCl, in solution—has, with 
three parts by measure of crude -magnesite as an aggregate, 
been used successfully as a wall plaster. But, to insure 


reliability, the chloride is necessary, and it makes the- 


cement very much stronger than a mere mixture with 
water can do. For instance, a briquette manufactured at 
Salem in 1914, composed of one part of L.C. finely ground 
and three parts of sifted sand mixed with a solution of 
MgCl, 18° Baumé, attained a tensile strength of 550 lbs. 
per square inch after exposure for three days in dry air; 
while a similar briquette, with the MgO mixed with water 
only, snapped at a tension of 55 Ibs. per square inch, under 
the same conditions. However, the latter would have 
increased in strength in the course of time, whereds an 


oxychloride cement sets hard in thirty-six hours, and 


attains its maximum strength in a week. 

With this summary of the properties of magnesite, the 
way may be considered paved for an introduction to the 
mines where the Indian magnesite deposits occur. 

The Salem Magnesite Mines are alluded to in this paper 
as the Indian Magnesite Mines advisedly, because it is 
believed that there are no other magnesite mines in India. 
There are several small deposits of magnesite in Mysore, 
but, these being isolated from suitable communications and 
from each other, it is doubtful whether it would pay to 
work them. Elsewhere in the world magnesite is found 
in Greece, Macedonia, Styria, Silesia, Russia, Asia Minor, 
Australia, the Transvaal, California, Quebec, and Venezuela. 
However, India and Greece dominate the market outside 
the Central Empires, though before the war the Austrian 
mineral was used considerably in America, where there is 
always a demand for the dead-burnt material, which could 
be supplied from Styria without difficulty owing to the 
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comparative ease with which its impregnation with iron 
oxide enabied it to be manufactured. 

The Managers Bungalow—speaking of the Indian 
Magnesite Mines—is situated alongside the Madras Railway, 
about a mile and a half to the north of Salem Station, and 
the mines are connected with the main line by’ a special 
siding. The deposits themselves cover an area of about 
"2,000 acres of Government and Jaghirdar land on the east 
and west sides of the main line; but those on the west side 
have scarcely been touched. Practically all the present work- 
ings are to the east of the railway, and they extend, with an 
interval of a couple of miles, to a place called Karapur, four 
miles distant. Karapur is the most prolific part of the 
concession that has yet been mined, and it pays to work at 
Karapur, although the magnesite has to be brought to the 
siding,-or the kilns adjacent thereto, in bullock-carts. The 
bungalow, offices, siding, kilns, stores, sorting-sheds, etc., 
which are all conveniently close to one another, are con- 
nected with the main road to Salem—four miles away—by 
a private branch road three-quarters of a milelong. There 
is a moderately good public road, which passes through 
Salem, to the foot of the Sheveroy Hills, which is reached 
in seven miles, and an excellent ghat road, 13 miles long, 
all the way up to Yercand, the hill station, which is some 
4,500 feet above sea level. The highest point of the 
Sheveroys is the Sheveroyen, which is over 5,000 feet. 
However, the Sheveroys have no connection with the 
magnesite deposits ; they just afford a pleasant change of 
climate after a spell on the plains below. The magnesite 
occurs in hillocks varying from 50 to 100 feet above the 
plain, and also to a minor extent in the plain itself. These 
little hills are locally known as the “ Chalk Hills” because 
of the remarkably white appearance of the outcrops of 
magnesite on the surface, though anything more remote 
from magnesite than chalk—which is of course pure 
carbonate of lime—cannot be. conceived: The hills are 
very free from vegetation, for vegetation does not exist in 
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close association with extensive quantities of magnesite. 
There is everywhere a considerable dunite formation, and 
streaks of serpentine’ are here and there apparent. In 
about the year 1826 Dr. Macleod brought the existence of 
these deposits to the notice of the East India Company, 
and he obtained an honorarium for his researches on the 


value of magnesia as a cement, which he used for repairing, 


the counterscarp of the moat of Fort St. George. In later 
times—though still many years ago—Captain, ‘afterwards 


Sir Arthur, Cotton, one.of India’s most illustrious engineers, 


. whose name is indeliblyrassociated with the Lower Godavari 

Anicut, recognized, the importance of magnesia as a cement, 
although he can scarcely have had a- knowledge of the 
‘properties of magnesium chloride, for he had constructed 
his magnum opus some years before Sorel made his great 
discovery ; so it is unlikely that he can have received much 
support from his Government. But if, as is the case, the 
India of the present day, with Sorel’s discovery before her 
eyes, with magnesite obtainable within her borders, with 
magnesium chloride procurable from the bitterns which 
remain in her very salt-pans after the salt has been crystal- 
lized out, allows nearly the whole output of one of her most 
important minerals to be exported to other countries who 
pay enormous freights to get it, how is it to be expected 
that the India of Cotton’s day can have been burdened with 
less apathy than that which still prevails in the East? 

It may be asked, if magnesium chloride in solution is so 
important for the manufacture of a reliable magnesia cement, 
how is it that Macleod, who was engaged on his researches 
over a quarter of a century before the oxychloride cement 
discovered, did without it? The answer is this, Macleod, 
when repairing the counterscarp of Fort St. George, is 
likely to have mixed his magnesia, previously ground, with 
sea-water; and, as sea-water would have given him his 
MegCl,, he unwittingly used magnesium chloride in his 
mixture twenty-six years before the effect of such a com- 
bination became known.. l 
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The Salem magnesite deposits must have lain dormant 
for upwards of three-quarters of a century after the 
evanescent interest awakened in them by Dr. Macleod and 
Sir Arthur Cotton, and dormant they might have remained 
to this day but for the enterprise of Mr. Henry Gribble 
Turner, of Staplegrove Manor, Somerset, who, after 


¿retiring from the I.C.S. over twenty-six years ago, has 


devoted himself to developing the resources of India. It 
was Mr. Turner who obtained a concession to open out the 
Salem deposits as a mining concern, and it is under the 
auspices of this gentleman that they are now being worked 
as such. However, this is but one of several enterprises 
with which Mr. Turner has been connected. He was the 
sole promoter of the East Coast Railway from Madras to 
Calcutta. He created the Vizianagaram Manganese Mining 
Company, and despatched from Vizag Port the first shipload 
of manganese that ever left India. He afterwards, in 
conjunction with the late Mr. Glass, a former Chief 
Engineer of the Central Provinces, formed the first, and 
the most important of the manganese mining com- 
panies of the Central Provinces. It is to Mr. Turner 
that the great planting estates of North Travancore owe 
their inception. And in days to come, when there is'a 
harbour at Vizag Port, and there are railways from 
Vizagapatam to Raipur and to Jagdalpur, the inhabitants of 
Vizagapatam district will, it is hoped, remember that they 
are largely indebted to the push and energy of one man, 
their old collector, for the construction of these works when - 
they are carried out. 

As 'regards the particular enterprise under treatment, 
the Salem magnesite occurs in blocks, strata, veins, and 
outcrops. The outcrops of the mineral are generally harder 
than the parts of the strata which are covered up. But 
there is sometimes an exception to this rule—e.g., there is a 
notable exception in the case of a stratum at Karapur, 
which is four feet thick, and so hard ‘that an output from it 
can only be obtained by a great deal of blasting. Speaking 
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of the deposit generally; the magnesite when quarried 
comes out in various sizes—from lumps double the size of 
a man’s fist, known as ‘lump crude,” down to smaller 
pieces no larger than an apple, or even a walnut, known 
as “smalls.” All lump crude, to which may be added 
30 per cent. of smalls, can be used for calcination in the 
kilns; and all smalls are in demand for chemical purposes. 

Everywhere, the mining, or—speaking more accurately” 
—the quarrying, is in open, cast, the cuttings being forty 
feet sheer, or. more in places, and the proportion of magne- 
site taken out in development may be about 15 per cent. © 
of the “deads-’ removed. The deads are loaded on to side- 
tip steel trucks, and conveyed by tram lines from the cut- 
tings to the dumps, where this refuse is deposited. The 
magnesite, before being arranged for measurement, is 
denuded of all earthy matter by hand, preparatory to being 
stacked in rectangular masses 3 feet or 3 feet 6 inches high. 
These masses of crude are drawn on to the extent required 
for exportation to Europe, and for use by certain firms in 
Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay. What is not+required for 
these purposes is calcined in the kilns. Practically the 
whole of the magnesite—crude and calcined—is railed to- 
Madras, where it is put on board. No magnesite is shipped 
from the West Coast. . 

Kitns.—There is no dead-burning done at Salem. Some 
years back an attempt was made to dead-burn the crude in‘a 
coal-téd Schneider kiln; but after some 60 tons had been 
: produced, the temperature of 1700° C. was too much for 
the firebricks, for, though of magnesite, they were hand- 
moulded bricks. Magnesite bricks should) be moulded 
under heavy pressure, and burnt at a high temperature to 
insure infusibility. Firebricks may also be, of fire-clay or 
of silica, but for calcining magnesite, which is a basic sub- 
stance, silica bricks should be avoided, for silica is an acid 
substance, and, as such, will disintegrate if brought into 
contact with a basic refractory under great heat. 

As regards light calcination, this was at first effected by 
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burning the crude magnesite in bottle-kilns fed by wood 
fuel. But as, owing to discoloration by the ash, the pro- 
duct did not come out absolutely white, it was found neces- 
sary to erect gas-fired kilns to get rid of this objection. 

The first of these was a solitary shaft-kiln, built by Mr. 
Peiniger, a Continental expert on magnesite and kilns. 
This gentleman was a German by birth and an Austrian 
by domicile, and therefore, if alive, an enemy from either 
point of view; but, of course, it is impossible to say what 
has become of him. The magnesite for this kiln is hoisted 
up by a pulley and thrown down from the top through the 
shaft. There are receptacles in the masonry itself for the 
admission of air and the generation of coal-produced gas, 
and the air and the gas are passed through separate con- 
duits to a combustion chamber, where they intermingle. 
The whole arrangement is compact and quite satisfactory. 
It takes on the average about 2°10 tons of crude magnesite 
to produce one ton of L.C. magnesia in this kiln. The 
CO, driven off is unavoidably lost altogether-—which is a 
pity. Inthe U.S.A., magnesite is calcined for the sake of 
the CO, which is caught in cylinders and used for the 
manufacture of soda-water, while the resultant magnesia is 
treated as a by-product and sold to the makers of firebricks. 
The consumption of coal expended in the production of the 
gas-fuel may be taken as one-fifth of a ton to every ton of 
L.C. produced. This kiln has an outlet of 250 tons per 
mensem. 

To meet the enhanced demand for calcined magnesite, 
Mr. Peiniger was next entrusted with the construction of a 
group of three kilns for light calcination—a work which in- 
cluded a boiler’ to serve a 20-brake H.P. steam-engine, by 
which a revolving coal-fed gas generator is worked through 
the agency of shafting. This expensive combination was 
completed early in 1g10. There is a main external conduit to l 
convey the gas from the generator to the kilns, and another 
conduit for the air, which is forced by a fan through this 
independent ,conduit and distributed—as is the gas—to 
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each kiln separately, there to combine in a combustion 
chamber. 

Owing to the great heat developed in the generator, 
which tends to fuse the bell that regulates the coal supply— 
it has, in point of fact, fused one bell—it is not found con- 
venient to work more than two kilns of the group at the 
same time. However, a good deal of spare power is made 
use of by driving a grinding-mill. 

The kilns are loaded from above with magnesite, which 
is railed to them at the necessary level, thus all direct 
hoisting is avoided. It takes about twenty-four hours for 
the material to pass through the kiln and two hours through 
the zone of greatest heat, when the carbon dioxide is 
driven off. The maximum temperature ever attained 'is 
1000° C, ; but it is generally reckoned at from 700° to goo° C. 
The purer the magnesium carbonate, the higher the 
temperature required. 

In any kiln of this group a ton of L.C. is produced at a 
general expenditure of 2'3 tons of crude magnesite. And 
the consumption of coal is o’07 tons in the boiler and 0°23 
tons in the generator—total 073 tons of coal to every ton of 
L.C. produced. Two kilns working simultaneously have 
an output of 400 tonsa month. The magnesia is sold in 
the lump and also ground, according to buyers’ require- 
ments. The lump is in demand for chemical works. It is 
also used for the manufacture of firebricks in lieu of dead- 
burnt, which is very difficult to get, if not altogether 
unobtainable. Of course the acceptance of. L.C. for D.B. 
entails recalcination on the part of the manufacturers; but 
they put up with this rather than do without the material 
altogether—especially in these days when basic furnaces 
are in great request for the output of munitions of war. The 
ground magnesia, in combination with magnesium chloride 
in solution, is used for floorings as mentioned above. It is 
necessary to sort all caustic magnesia soon after production, 
for a considerable portion of it will be found to be under- 

burnt on coming out of the kiln, owing to the magnesite 
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being entirely, or almost entirely, free from iron oxide. 
Where the iron oxide figures as one of the salient impurities, 
as in the case of the Styrian magnesite, the difficulty 
is to guard against oveyburning. So much of the caustic 
magnesia as has to be ground is passed between two 
4 feet 6 inches diameter mill stones laid horizontally, of 
which the lower one revolves. These stones grind the 
material fine enough to leave considerably less than a 
3 per cent. residue on an 120-mesh sieve, and an output of 
half a ton per hour is derivable from one pair. 

Lump L.C. is packed in single bags, and ground L.C. in 
double bags—or occasionally casks—for exportation. The 
crude magnesite is exported in bulk. | 

A gold medal was awarded for Salem magnesite at the 
St. Louis Exposition of 1904; at the Franco-British (Paris) 
Exposition of 1908 ; and at the San Francisco in 1915. 

There are approximately 1,700 coolies employed regularly 
on the works, and arrangements have been made to increase 
this number by building lines for some of the criminal 
classes for whom the Madras Government want to find 
employment, 7 | 

Although India is an agricultural country, it has vast 
mineral resources, many of which remain to be developed. 
Even in Bundelkhand—which, as Mr. Henry Marsh told 
us in a paper read under the auspices of the East India 
Association last May, is dependent entirely on agriculture, 
and is now well watered, thanks to Mr. Marsh himself-— 
there are deposits of iron ore, diamonds (in Panna), and 
copper. It might materially contribute to the welfare of 
Bundelkhand if operations in that region were extended 
to the development of its mineral wealth, as, in point of 
fact, the manganese industry has contributed, and still 
contributes, to the welfare of the Central Provinces. At the 
different mines owned by the Central Provinces Prospecting 
Syndicate alone no less than 6,000 coolies obtain regular 
employment all the year round. And there are, besides, 
other mines in the Central Provinces where much labour is 
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employed. The manganese mines in Vizianagram locality 
represent another case in point. Again, there are the 
Kolar gold-fields, and various mines in Mysore which 
benefit the Province enormously. And now we hear of the 
wolfram boom in Burma. But such operations as these 
are the outcome of private enterprise. In developing the 
innate resources of India public enterprise is practically 
‘confined to agriculture, to which end vast sums have been 
spent (and advantageously spent) on the construction of 
magnificent works of irrigation. Perhaps the time has 
arrived for the hidden treasures of the land to be con- 
sidered, and if the welfare of the people of India is to be 
insured to the fullest extent. the mineral resources, as well 
as the irrigation resources, should be exploited to the 
fullest extent. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


At a meeting of the East India Association held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, 5.W., on Tuesday, October 17, 1915, a paper was read 
by Mr. C. H. B. Burlton, entitled “The Magnesite Mines of India.” 
Sir J. D. Rees, K.cLe, C.V.O., M.P, was in the chair. The fol- 
lowing among others were present: Sir Arundel T.- Arundel, 
K.C.S.I, Sir. G. Forbes, xcs, Sir Murray Hammick, kK.cs.1, 
C.I.E, Sir William Duke, K.cie., Sir William Ovens Clark, Lady 
Hay Currie, Lieut-Colonel S. H. Godfrey, c1e, Lieut-Colonel 
Gaulter, Mr. C. E. Buckland, cre, Mr. N. C. Sen, Mr. W. Cold- 
stream, Mr. Carkeet James, Mr. E. Benedict, Mr. R. E. Ellis, Mr. 
Willock, Mr. M. H. Kedevai, Mr. Ahmad Salach Din, Mr. F. H. 
Brown, Mr. I. S. Haji, Mr. J. Khanna, Mr. C. F. Tufnell, Rev. R. 
Evans Mills, Mr. A. Bruce-Joy, Mr, J. S. Thornton, Miss Dunder- 
dale, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. West, Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Mr. H. R. 
Cook, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Johnstone, Mrs. Burlton, Miss Burlton, 
Mrs. Collis, Mr. Edwardes, Mr. H. G. Turner, Mr. R. Walton, Mr. 
K. K. Mathua, Syed Erfan Ali, Mr. B. R. Ambedkar, Mr. Jordan 
Adams, Mrs. Salwey, Mrs. Salwey-White, Mrs. Dains, Mrs. Nash, 
Miss Gore-Langton, Rev. W. L. Broadbent, Mrs. White, Mr. J. 
Lee-Warner, and Mr. J. B. Pennington, acting Hon. Secretary, 
The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, if I have any disqualifi- 
cations for occupying this chair—and I am sure I have many—the 
chief is that I know nothing about magnesite; let me own up at 
once. But I have one qualification, and that is that, having suffered 
under many chairmen myself, and having often occupied the posi- 
tion to-day occupied by my friend Mr. Burlton, I realize that you 
have come here to listen to him and not to me, therefore I only 
propose to say a few words on the importance of this subject at 
the present time. We have an Industrial Commission now per- 
ambulatirig India, with the intention of finding out and developing 
new industries. We have a new Viceroy, who has just made the 
speech of a man after my own heart, in which he has dwelt upon 
the industrial development of India rather than upon so-called 
political ambitions. I think all present will agree with me that 
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industrial development is what India wants, and that nothing can 
be of more importance than the question of the export thence of 
raw materials. That is a cuestion which this Industrial Commis- 
sion will discuss and which the Imperial Commission will have to 
consider, and we have it on the authority of Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Asquith that India will be represented on the latter 
body, and it is the business of some of us to see that she is ade- 
quately represented. 

Now Mr. Burlton himself, whom I have had the pleasure of 
knowing for a great many years, is one of those Coopers Hilf 
engineers who have gone to India to cover it with great works, 
those great works which are perhaps the chief monument of our 
rule in that country; and he has been associated, and is now asso- 
ciated, and particularly in regard to this chemical substance, this 
raw product, which is the subject of the lecture, with Mr. Henry 
Gribble Turner, than whom I think no living man has done more to 
develop the industrial resources of India. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
Turner is one of those rare individuals who, although he has been 
an official, has retained that power of initiative which an official 
career, if it does not strangle, at any rate does not tend to develop. 
He is the kind of man who, if he sees a range of mountains, wonders 
what will grow there and proceeds to grow it; if he travels in a 
district he wonders what is in the ground, and if there is anything 
there he gets it out. He is the man who obtained the concession 
for this magnesite. He is the man who has introduced the man- 
ganese industry into Southern and Central India, so important for 
munitions at the present moment, and indeed at all times; and, 
thinking that all raw products required railways to carry them, it 
was his fertile mind which conceived the idea of the East Coast 
Railway, with its branches, and it is he who has done so much now 
to develop India and actually to discover and to develop this present 
industry about which Mr. Brrlton will tell us to-day. 

Lest I should offend in a way in which, I assure you, as I told you 
when I began, I never do ofend, I will not say another word, but 
will now call upon Mr. Burlton to give us his lecture. 

The Lecturer delivered his lecture illustrated by photographs, 
and at the close added that he hoped that steps would be taken by 
the medical authorities to deal with a disease called hook-worm. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, we have had a most inter- 
esting lecture from Mr. Burlton—I am sure you will all agree. A 
good deal of it was rather above me, but where he came off his 
scientific perch and came down to the intellectual level of those who 
are scientifically uninformed, I myself picked up a great deal of 
information, and I have no doubt others present did, if there are 
= any of you who are as wanting in scientific knowledge as Iam, It 
is extremely interesting to learn that magnesite is used for the 
floors of railway carriages and the decks of ships, and from those 
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purposes condescends to be used for the making of Epsom salts, 
and also of emery boards for the nice trimming of dainty nails. 
That is a very wide area of usefulness, and I should think few scien- 
tific substances can beat it. I think myself, now that it is all over, 
that Mr. Burlton was distinctly out of order in talking about the 
hook-worm,. because there is no connection between the hook- 
worm and the magnesite, unless it be that the labourers at the 
magnesite mines have not got it; and as they have not got it, I hope 
he will be able to succeed in keeping it away from them as long as 
those mines exist. The pictures that’ Mr. Burlton showed you, 
those barren-looking districts which he marked out with his pointer, 
which he wields as accurately as he does a shot-gun (and that means 
a great deal, I can tell you}, are being made at present to blossom 
_ like the rose, owing to the enterprise of Mr. H. G. Turner. You 
do not see the rose.” It is an industrial rose, but of more value 
locally than if it were the fresh, fragrant, and dew-drenched rose 
of Sharon. : 

I made a few remarks before, consequently I do not mean to 
trespass on your attention by repeating them, or adding much to 
them, but I think I should say, with reference to the concluding 
‘remarks in Mr. Burlton’s printed paper, that. it does seem of the 
utmost importance that the assistance of- Government should be 
invoked for the development of new industries like this. Mr. 
Burlton referred to the tea industry, which, of course, has created 
modern Assam, and to the Kolar gold mines, which have been the 
saving of part of Malabar and Mysore. He also referred to wolf- 
ram, [remember when we were all looking for wolfram in Saxony. 
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footing. It was a great gratification to me to learn that as he is 
exceptional in his initiative and in the services that he has rendered 
to India, so he is also exceptional in having honour in his own 
country; and that the other day, when he went to Vizagapatam, . 
the inhabitants rose like one man and called him blessed, and pre- 
sented him with an address, which he must have been very proud 
to receive, and upon the receipt of which I am sure we all heartily 
congratulate him. 

I could go on talking for some time, but I will not, and I will now 
call upon any gentleman present, who desires to do so, to speak off 
the subject of the lecture. According to the rules of this Society, 
speakers are asked to hand up their cards and not to speak for 
more than ten minutes; but before receiving any.card I am sure 
you would all like to hear Mr. Turner, if he will kindly make a few 
remarks upon the lecture. 

Mr. Henry GRIBBLE Turner, who was received with applause, 
said that he had been asked by several people to state how it was 
he had obtained his knowledge of the magnesite deposits in Salem. 
The answer was that he found the knowledge ina library. He was 
reading once in the library of the Madras Club the proceedings of 
a very well-known institution, and amongst those he suddenly came 
across a description of the magnesite deposits in Salem. There- 
upon he went into the matter, and went down to Salem and saw 
the deposits, and obtained concessions of them from the Govern- 
ment and from several other proprietors there. Having got those 
concessions, he went very nearly all over the world to find out- 
whether they were of any advantage.. One of the first places that . 


he went to was the Sorbonne at Paris, and emits cers 
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told them, they got the carbon dioxide out, which they used for 
manufacturing soda-water, and the residue they turned into bricks. 
After that the speaker travelled to a great many places and ex- 
hibited magnesite; and in San Francisco, where he was last year, 
he exhibited both manganese and magnesite, and was awarded a 
gold medal. He wrote and said he was very mtch obliged to hear 
that they had given him a gold medal, and was quite prepared to 
receive it whenever they would send it on. They said: “No; we 
have said your stuff is worth a gold medal. I; you want a gold 
medal you will have to pay for it yourself.” That was so with all 
exhibitions; whenever they gave a gold medal they said: “We 
mean it is worth a gold medal, but if you want one you must go 
and buy-it yourself.” The speaker said he would not extol his own 
merits, because they had been sufficiently extolled by the Chairman. 
and the Lecturer; but in conclusion he would say that he had been 
in business for twenty-six years, ever since he left the Indian Civil 
Service, and had profited, not on his own merits, but owing to the 
merits of the men who had been associated witk him. 

The magnesite business is now in the hands of the Magnesite 
Syndicate, Ltd., whose office is at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London. The managing director is Mr. H. H. Davis, a 
gentleman of great chemical and business attainments. Other 
,directors are Mr. Burlton, whose lecture we have just heard, and 
Mr. Russell, who has had great local knowledge of the deposits 
and has lingual connections with countries in Europe and South 
America which enable us to do business in those connections. But 
what we want is markets in India and the East, and we Icok to the 
India Office to afford us facilities for pushing the business in those 
parts. 

The CHAIRMAN: As no other speaker wishes to address the meet- 
ing on the ‘subject of the lecture, and nobody has offered any 
criticism thereon, there is nothing to which the lecturer can reply. 

Sir ARUNDEL T. ARUNDEL, K.C.S.L, rose to propose a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Burlton for his lecture, which was full of informa- 
tion of an extremely recondite kind, and they were much indebted 
to him for the trouble he had taken in preparing it. The speaker 
wished also to include in the vote of thanks Sir John Rees for his 
kindness in taking the chair. He would also like to associate him- 
self with the remarks which had been made with regard to the 
value of Mr. Turner’s services to India as a pioneer of industry. 
Years ago the speaker had an opportunity of urging that particular 
view when he was up in the north of India. The details of what 
Mr. Turner had done had been mentioned both by the Chairman 
and by the Lecturer. He also entirely concurred with what Sir 
John Rees had said of the value of the Industrial Commission which 
was now in India under the extremely able chairmanship of Sir 
Thomas Holland, who formerly held with exceptional ability and 
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PICTURES FROM RUSSIA IN WAR-TIME 
. THE ST. ISAAC’S CATHEDRAL OF PETROGRAD 


By Sonra E. Howe. 


Not crowded in, like St. Paul’s, not far away from the centre 
of the city, like St. Peter’s, but in the centre and yet standing 
on a free and open space, alone by itself—thus the visitor to 
Petrograd beholds the great cathedral of St. Isaac's. Itisa 
beautiful building, in its perfect proportions, with its granite 
pillars, its relief carvings, the giant angels in the corners of 
the roof, the gilded cupolas and the fine dome, all strike the 
onlooker as beautiful and noble. Within the cathedral 
there is beauty and wealth, and an air of solemnity reigns 
even at times when no service is being celebrated. Even 
the idle sightseer treads softly as he enters the lofty church, 
for it is essentially a place to pray in, not merely to admire 
men’s skill and art. , There are the wonderful pillars of 
lapis-lazuli and of malachite, and the exseméde of gilt and 
blue and green gives a very vivid living impression. The 
large pictures between the pillars, behind which form the 
sanctuary screen, are all in mosaic, as indeed every other 
picture in this church. The original paintings have been 
replaced by mosaics; and the academician who carefully 
added piece to piece felt content in doing his work, for “ was 
it not for eternity ” ? 

It is on Saturday evenings that the most perfect music 
is rendered in St. Isaac’s, and evensong attracts not merely 
worshippers, but many lovers of music, There were, how- 
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ever, not many people there when I visited the cathedral 
on a Saturday evening, but those who were there had come 
to pray. Hearts are sad and heavy at present, and the 
dear ones out at the front must be entrusted to the protec- 
tion of the Lord. Many wax tapers are burning before the 
holy ikons, each candle representing the prayer of some 
loving soul. I have seen them pray—mothers, sweethearts, 
and wives—have seen their lips move, and their breasts 
heave in earnest pleading. The almost passionate way in 
which the one or the other signed herself with the sign of 
the cross, or prostrated herself, told of anguish—anguish 
hardly endurable. Oh! the war and its terrible sacrifices. 
of life. “For men must fight and women must weep” 
seems to be the motto of the present day. But they are 
worthy of their men in bravery ; and if the Russian women 
weep, when pouring their hearts out before God, they also 
take their share in the brunt of the battle. It is they who 
work on the fields and gather in the harvests, and who fill 
the places vacated by their men-folk. It is the Soldatka, 
the soldier’s wife, who has to keep things going while her 
man is out in far-away Khranzia, as they call France, or on 
the North-West or the distant Caucasian front. I have 
seen not only women come and pray in St. Isaac’s, but 
officers and men, Cossacks and infantry, sailors and airmen. 
They come to plead in prayer even at times when there is 
no service. There is no false shame about them ; ‘and not 
in crowds, but individually they come up to the sacred 
image, prostrate themselves before it, kiss it, or merely put 
the wax taper into the large candelabra. I have also seen 
soldiers from the distant parts of the Empire walk quietly 
about, awed by the beauty and grandeur of the cathedral, 
and studying its beautiful pictures. Solemnity and reality, 


these are the two impressions the visitor to St. Isaac’s 
takes away with him. | 
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ARMENTIA’S LULLABY* 
By ArcHAG TCHOBANIAN 


TuHov sittest at the crossing of the ways ; 

The snow upon thy-tresses falls and stays ; 
The wounds are festering that cover thee; 
Thy blood-shot eyes are like a crimson sea. 


What evil Fate hath woven thus thy thread? 
Who, seeing thee thus prostrate, would have said 
That thou wast once a maiden fair and bright— 
A maid with conquering eyes of shining light? 

* * % % % 


The brigands of the world all longed for thee, 

And thou wast sought by many an enemy. 

Long did’st thou fight and spurn them, till, at length, 
They laid thee on the ground, shorn of thy strength. 


Thy soul was fertile, virtuous and mild, 

Amidst destruction’s powers, fierce and wild ; 

And thou hast caused new germs to come to birth— 
Thy fingers called forth beauty from the earth. 


For thou wast Anahit, the peaceful-eyed, 

The Golden Mother, brilliant in thy pride. 

Thy bosom poured forth plenty ; light thine eyes ; 
Sweet lips thou hads’t—hands that could all devise. 


* * * * * 


How brave thou wast, how lovely in thy pain! 
Beneath thy woes how bright thou did’st remain! 
How did’st thou break thy yokes and bondage sore! 


, How oft from death did'st thou arise once more! 


* Translated from the Armenian by Zabelle C. Boyajian. 
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Armenia's Lullaby 


Thine eyes for light and knowledge ever yearned ; 
Thy daring mind still to the New World turned. 
For centuries unaided thou did’st strive 

Asia’s wild hordes back to their source to drive. 


The torrent grew, and felled thee with its might— 


Quenched with its waves thy flame that shone so bright; 


There, in the darkness, soiled with many a stain, 
Fallen, but living still, thou did’st remain. i 


At night the cross on many an ancient tomb 

Would seem to live and move, while through the gloom 
The heroes of Mount Ararat would shine, 

Their eyes aflame with fire and wrath divine. 


And distant drum-beats sounded in the air ; 
Then, trembling, thou didst turn awhile to hear, 
And gazed upon the mountains wistfully ; 

But dull and frosty silence answered thee. 


And one day, in an agony of pain, 

A cry of anguish thou could’st not restrain :— 
The world was deaf to thee, and thou wast left, 
To Savage Force, of all thy hopes bereft. 


Among the burning flames wild spirits leapt ; 

They seared thy heart, tore out thine eyes that wept. 
And thou wast driven forth beneath the blast— 
Naked upon the blood and ashes cast. 


Thou sittest now, a spectre wan and white. 

Ruin and desolation mark thy plight ; 

Thy fearful wounds the icy blizzard stings, - 

And from thy blue-cold bosom blood-drops wrings. 


Thou weepest, swaying slowly to and fro, 
Crooning a gentle lullaby and low, 

To lull thy sons—some fallen by thy side, 
Some to the winds of heaven scattered wide. 


1? Qe 
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- To all those lives cut short a lullaby ; 


To those bright eyes, that now in darkness lie ; 
To those who live, and are in suffering still— 
Who exiled roam, or loathsome dungeons fill. 


Enough, enough ; that lullaby is death. ` 
Enough; for other songs we need our breath! 
Revenge and hope from hence our songs shall fill— 
Songs that shall reach the dead, and make them thrill ! 


Enough of grief; look up, and weep no more. 
Suffering is blessed; noble, though ‘tis sore ; 
The sacrifice beneath the cross is great, 

And morn is woven in the night of fate. 


They that did wrong thee, and thy children slay, 
Like dust shall disappear, and melt away. 

And from the ashes thou shalt rise once more, 
Chastened by sorrow, brighter than before. 


Weep not, thy wind-tossed tresses all unbound ; 
Weep not, thy piteous head bowed to the ground. 
Know thou thyself; collect thy strength dispelled— 


Enough the stranger’s house thou Last upheld! 


To our dead brothers peacéful sleep, and sound. 
Arise and bless us; spread thy wings around— 
Thy mighty wings, and let our life and soul 

Be offered thee: thyself our only goal. 


Triumphant from the ashes thou stalt rise ; 

Like radiant stars shall shine with light thine eyes ; 
Thy wounds shall turn to roses, sweet and fair ; 
Light shall stream forth from thy long, snowy hair. 


Then shalt thou at the crossing of the ways, 
Shatter the might that tyranny displays ! 
Arise! thy mighty travail life shall give. 

O Mother, in thy womb a world doth live! 
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THE HISTORIC ISOLATION OF RUSSIA 
By A. Francis STEUART 


To understand Russia and to understand why it has been 
in the past and is to a great extent in the present so 
different from the rest of Europe one must study its history. 
There one finds the reason for the difference, the causes of 
its isolation, its different social system, its autocratic rule, 
and it is these causes which we will now try to consider. 
Let us divide this consideration into five heads: (1) The 
early Byzantine civilization and (2) autocracy; (3) the 
Tatar conquest; (4) the isolation of Russia; and (5) serf- 
age; and regard them one by one and then together, 
and we will then see how Russia has been cut off from the 
West, and how she has hardly yet been entirely joined on 
to it. 

When the Varangian princes, the Northmen, Rurik, his 
brothers and his near kin, settled themselves among the 
Slav tribes of the north of Russia in the ninth century they 
were still pagans. They adopted the nature worship of 
those round them; worshipped Perun, the god of thunder, 
and other Slav gods during their turbulent and spacious 
lives. It was St. Olga, the wife of Rurik’s son Igor, when 
“her thirst for vengeance was at last satisfied,” who turned 
“her thoughts to religion, and was the first Russian princess 
to embrace Christianity,” which she did by being baptized 
in the church of St. Sophia at Byzantium, A.D. 957. This 
was the first step towards the long separation of Russia 
from the West, and the link once formed with Byzantium’ 
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was made much closer by the conversion of her grandson 
\ Vladimir. He became sole ruler of Russia, with Kiev as 
his capital, and, after flirting with Islam and, Judaism, 
having sent an embassy to inquire into the Christian 
religion as practised at Byzantium and received an ecstatic 
reply, became a Christian also, and having married the 
Greek Princess Anne, introduced as many Greek practices 
to his Court as he was able before his death in 1015. 

Bon gré mal gré Vladimir had converted his people 
to Christianity of the Eastern Rite—that ancient form of 
Christianity which preserves with high spirituality an un- 
yielding spirit of conservatism in ritual, and which is 
unwilling to persecute heretics, but is terrible when con- 
version of any of its adherents is attempted. This sepa- 
rated the Russians from the Bohemians and Poles, 
devoted to the Roman Catholic form of Christianity, 
and later, by the inclusion of the Lithuanians in the 
Polish kingdom, limited their religioias supremacy to 
Russia itself, and made it a country apart, with no 
exits save through Byzantium, hostile lands, or north- 
ward through the inhospitable White Sea. Although 
Byzantium had a considerable culture of its own, and 
Russia borrowed what it could of this—including absolute 

` autocracy of its monarchs and the quasi seclusion of women 
in the Zerem—it became rapidly useless as a link with 
Western Europe owing to the swift conquest of the Eastern 
Empire by the Mussulman Osmanli Turk, which culminated 
in the capture of Byzantium by the Turks in 1453. This 
left the whole of the Eastern Church at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror, and not only crystallised it into an 
archaic form, but made it of no use for spreading the light of 
education. Long before this, however, Russia had suffered 
from a great eclipse, a second reason which prevented it 
from receiving Western influences and which made it the 
most remote of European Christian communities ; this was 
the Tatar conquest. The historian Waliszewski points 
‘out how this blighted Russia. Of the old Byzantine 
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Russia of the eleventh century he says: “ These Dukes of 
Kiev have no need to seek their wives within their subjects’ 
terems. Jaroslav espouses a Swede, Ingegard, the daughter 
of King Olaf. He marries his sister to King Casimir of 
Poland; one of his sons, Vsievolod, to the daughter of the 
Emperor Constantine Monomachus of Byzantium... . 
His eldest daughter, Elizabeth, weds King Harold of 
Norway; the third, Anastasia, King Andreas I, of Hungary. 
Three Bishops . . . come to Kief in 1048 to ask the hand 
of the second daughter, Anne, for Henry I. of France.” All 
this intercourse and this nascent system of matrimonial 
alliances with the West came to an end by the conquest of 
Russia by the Tatars. Baty and his Mongol ordas or 
hordes swept over the Eastern Slavs in 1224, and Russia 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Tatars for nearly three 
hundred years. ce 

Pagans when they entered Russia, the Tatars became 
Moslems in 1272. They were not intolerant, and not great 
proselytizers; but they were Moslems, and Christian Russia 
was enslaved by them. The Russian word for peasant is still 
kryestyan'een, which shows to what humility the Russians 
were reduced. Although the Tatar allowed the Russian 
princes much liberty, they were forced to visit the Tatar 
Orda of their suzereign, and also to receive from him the 
zarvlzkh, or letter of nomination, with which alone they could 
play the autocrat in their own principalities. Their subjects 
were drawn on for the Tatar army; their princes were 
married to Tatar princesses. Thus, in 1318, the Grand 
Prince George Danielovitch, of Moscow, was married to 
Kontchaka, sister of Uzbeck-K han, who became a Christian 
under the name of Agatha. Probably such marriages were 
more frequent than is now remembered, and the mingling 
of the peoples more usual than the modern Russian will 
admit, and this no doubt accounts for many non-Western 
customs. Certainly the descendants of the Tatar khans, 
when conquered by Russia finally, were easily absorbed, 
and their names are found among the chief families of thé 
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Russian noblesse, and in great consideration. The Tatars, 
by segregating Russia, forced it to be either more Oriental 
or else purely Byzantine. They made it so different from 
the West that Russia refused intercourse with it, and had 
no inclination towards its culture. Hence there were before 
the reign of Ivan III. hardly any envoys sent to Western 
Europe from the new State of Moscow, even when it had 
emancipated itself from the humble title of “ Servant of 
the Khan.” No Russian was allowed to leave his Tsar’s 
dominions without the consent of his sovereign under pain 
of death, and an embassy to a foreign country was only 
sent on the most rare and pressing occasions, and under 
the most rigid and inflexible instructions. Personal inse- 
curity in his long-suffering Tsardom inspired several of 
Ivan the Terrible's embassies to Queen Elizabeth, but as 
a general rule most of the diplomatic correspondence with 
the West, which became more and more necessary after 
the Romanov dynasty was secure on the throne, was carried 
on through foreigners, better educated than the Russians, 
‘and therefore trusted by them in spite of their alien birth. 
This trust in foreigners has had a curious effect in Russian 
history. Peter the Great, who with his sword opened 
Russia to the West with hardly more hesitation and fear 
of consequences than if he had been opening an oyster 
with an oyster-knife, had to trust for his instruction to 
“foreigners. . He had the Genevese Lefort, the Scottish 
Gordons and Bruces, the German Miinich, He employed 
Scots on his Eastern embassies, and employed the Jews 
Shafirof and Dervier. In the reign of his third suc- 
cessor, Anna Ivanovna, the foreign rule became tliat of 
the dreaded Bironovchtchina, called after ' her hated 
favourite, the German Biiren. With Elizabeth Petrovna 
the Court was Russian under French culture; under the 
German-born Catherine II. Russian, with an underlying 
German political element, which allowed French to be 
the language of the Court and even of this Empress, 
But which never fostered higher Russian. culture. This 
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veiled influence was continued under the Emperors Paul ` 
and Alexander I., that disciple of Mme. de Krüdener, 
and is still, though in abeyance, one of the most difficult 
problems of the Russian future; as, fostered for three 
centuries, the chief medium of the culture ‘of the, Baltic 
provinces, and supported by every Russian Jew, it is by 
no means negligible even yet, and is a difficult element 
to absorb, as the German is the definite opponent of the 
Slav in every manner of thought and habit of life. 

But though Peter the Great and his successors, by 
opening “a window into Europe,” no doubt gave many 
opportunities for Teutonic and especially Prussian influence 
over their Slav subjects, always easy going and slow to 
move in search of Western “ progress,” there was a con- 
dition in Russia without a parallel in Western Europe, 
especially in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, to 
which many social peculiarities can still be traced, and this 
was sevfage, which was abolished only in 1861. 

Originally foreign to Russia, the system by which a 
peasant was attached to the land and sold with it was 
a “reform” introduced by the Regent Boris Godounov, in 
1592, during the reign of the feeble Feodor Ivanovitch. 
No doubt the system existed in many other Christian 
countries, but in none did it become so rooted and endure 
so long as in Russia. The serf, or “soul,” was later 
regarded as a piece of merchandise. When Casanova 
wished to buy a female serf in 1765, he was told s “ You 
become her owner, and you can, if she runs away, have 
her brought back, unless she repays the 100 roubles you 
have paid for her... .” ‘And if,” said Casanova, “ L 
leave Petersburg, can I force her to come with me?” 
“No, unless you have first obtained permission, for the 
girl, in becoming your serf, does not cease in the first place: 
to be the serf of the Empress.” . 

This absolute power, so lately removed from the land- 
owning class in Russia, has undoubtedly left traces. The 
old boyars had their crest lowered by Ivan the Terrible. 
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Peter the Great further reduced them, and the Feudal 
System had never any real footing in Russia. At the one 
end of the social pinnacle was the Autocrat by whose power 
everybody beneath him could be made powerful or mere 
dust; at the other end-the serf absolutely dependent on his | 
or her master, who might be of Slav blood akin to his own. 
This system has led to a puzzling condition of equality, 
apathy, and philosophy all through Russia, which has been 
helped no doubt by the sudden rises and falls which went 
hand in hand with the old autocratic rule, when, as Horace 
_ Walpole expressed it, Siberia was “next the drawing- 
room.” Princesse Lieven mentions in 1802 with no 
apparent surprise the marriage of a Count Cheremetyev 
with “une de ses esclaves.... Elle vient de mourir ces 
jours-ci et a été enterrée avec toute la pompe imaginable ”;. 
and Peter the Great showed that no rank should count 
without the Emperor’s favour by instituting the Tschin, or 
“ Table. of Ranks,” which fixed the courtiers’ precedence 
by his official rank; and indicated how little he regarded 
birth by choosing Menshikoff to be his heart-brother, 
although he had begun life selling meat-pies (ġzrogt) in 
- the streets. It is this continual change of fortune that has 
made Russian social history so puzzling. It has given to 
it in the past an unreal brilliancy and a very real unrest. 
Russian culture, for long flouted ‘by the Germanized 
bureaucracy, was distrusted when it began to develop. 
_ It was regarded as a relic of barbaric or unwelcome 
times. Only now is it beginning to have full force, and 
when a great Slav revival is taking place all over the 
countries where Slavonic languages are spoken, who doubts 
but that the Russian people, secluded and enslaved by 
circumstances as they have been in the past, will yet 
show themselves to haye a glorious end far-reaching 
culture all their own, and already only partially developed, 
which will help to revivify and restore the down-trodden 
races of a similar origin, now languishing under the hostile 
ħeel of the Central Powers. 
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THE RUSSIAN HOSPITAL IN LONDON 
By Orca NOVIKOFF 


** To suffer is to understand, 
To understand is to love! 


A CHARMING portrait of Her Majesty the Queen Alexandra 
and our Empress Marie Feodorovna is to be found ina 
book just published in London, the two august sisters 
holding each other by the hand. The signature is no less 
delightful than the picture—‘‘ Les Deux Sceurs et les Deux 
Pays Unis ”—and it is most gratifying to think that this 
beautiful union manifests itself in many ways. 

Day by day our two peoples seem to understand and 
appreciate each other more closely, and the bonds of friend- 
ship that unite them are constantly being strengthened 
both by circumstances and by tireless well-wishers and 
workers in the good cause. Among the latter, a high place 
must be accorded to Monsieur and Madame de Mouravieff 
Apostol, who have just presented to the English military 
authorities a magnificently equipped hospital in London, to 
be called St. Mary’s Russian Hospital for British Officers. 
The hospital is under the immediate patronage of H.I.M. 
the Empress Marie Fedorovna, in whose honour it is 
named. It will accommodate fifty wounded officers, and 
both work and money have been lavishly spent to surround 
them with every care. There are five resident professional 
sisters, and twenty voluntary nurses, who, as is customary 
in English war hospitals, will, under the direction of a 
commandante, take charge of the entire work of the estab- 
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lishment—z. e., nursing as well as housework. Women of 
the working classes being mostly at present employed in 
munition factories and in other otcupations that men have 
left vacant on being sent to the front, domestic servants 
„are scarce and unsatisfactory. Ladies of the upper classes, 
therefore, have cheerfully and competently taken their 
places in all the private, and many of the public, military 
‘hospitals. 

The Russian hospital was most auspiciously opened a 
few days ago by the Prime Minister, in the presence of the 
` Grand Duke Michael, the Russian Ambassador, Count 
Beckendorff, and an ‘elegant and representative Anglo- 
Russian assemblage. 

An altar had been temporarily arranged on the spacious 
first-floor landing of the splendid London mansion lent for 
the period of the war by Sir Berkeley and Lady Sheffield, 
and here a religious service was held by the Russian 
Embassy Chaplain. The guests had assembled on the 
landing, and all the nurses, grouped upwards on the broad 
staircase, formed a picturesque background as of white 
veiled nuns with red crosses. 

After the service, Mr. Asquith made an interesting 
speech, thanking Monsieur and Madame Mouravieft-Apostol 
heartily for their generous gift, and expressing the con- 
viction that. the links of friendship now binding our two 
nations together will forge themselves into a chain that 
will be lasting and indestructible. 

The speech was enthusiastically received by all present, 
after which the hospital was inspected,!and then tea was 
served smilingly and gaily by the voluntary nurses. 

The wards and all the arrangements are in every way 
the last word as to comfort and luxury. Everywhere is a 
sense of light and brightness and space. White enamelled 
beds, screens and coverlets of a charming cornflower blue, 
fires burning gaily in the huge grates, everything spotless 
and sparkling, and everywhere masses of flowers. There 
is a splendidly fitted operating theatre, an X-ray installa- 
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tion, numberless bath-rooms, the: most elegant and com- 
fortable of recreation rooms for the convalescent, in fact ` 
nothing seems to have been left undone. The staff and 
doctors are all English, with the exception of three Russian 
voluntary nurses. Dr. Gould-May, the doctor in charge, 
worked for some time in the Anglo-Russian hospital in 
Petrograd. 

It is indeed most sincerely that one can say “God 
speed” to this new enterprise; and, more especially as 
English doctors and nurses have, since the outbreak of the 
war, done such splendid work in Russia, it is certain that 
all Russian hearts will go out in sympathy and good-will 
to our compatriots, Monsieur and Madame Mouravieff- 
Apostol, who have had the generous and charming idea 
of founding a Russian hospital in London. After the 
war, by the way, they have decided to remove the hospital 
to permanent quarters, and thus to endow, in remem- 
brance of the great struggle we fought out side by side, a 
lasting gift of friendship to the English people. 

There is a very touching feature about the hospital 
wards: three of these are called respectively after three 
great Russian saints—“ Faith,” “ Hope,” and “ Love.” 

To me there was a very pathetic side in this notable and 
touching gathering. There stood before me the two repre- 
sentatives of two great powers—the Russian Ambassador 
and the Prime Minister of England. These two were 
united by the same terrible sorrow. Each of them has lost 
a beloved son in the war. Another Russian ambassador, 
now in Rome, Monsieur de Giers, had the same misfortune 
in the Japanese War, and’how many more such cases could 
one quote! I could not help thinking of this, when I 
remembered that some people are inclined to think that 
our representative classes are not eager to make great 
personal sacrifices for the defence of their countries. 

No, the grandeur of this war is that the countries are not 
united only by political and commercial ties. The real link 
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is their voluntary sacrifices, their sorrows and devotion to 
their duty. 

I wonder whether such ties are not the noblest and 
strongest we can have? Sacrifices are needed and are 
made, but all the classes, the wealthiest and the poorest, 
the highest and the humblest, actually represent the real 
Christian brotherhood. 

It may be added that this hospital has been graciously 
honoured by a long visit from the King, the Queen, Queen. 
Alexandra and Princess Victoria, who showed great 
interest in this work, and allowed a group to be taken in 
commemoration of the visit. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT f 


A NEW LIGHT ON RUSSIA * 


“You know my feelings with regard to England. What 
I have told you before I say again: it was intended that 
the two countries should be upon terms of close amity, and 
I feel sure that this will continue to be the case; and I 
repeat that it is very essential that the two Governments 
should be on the best of terms, and the necessity was 
never greater than at present” (Emperor Nicholas I. to 
Sir Henry Seymour). 

The Emperor Nicholas I. was the originator of the 
Entente between England and Russia. Could he have 
ever supposed that his work, unrealized by his officials of 
the time, would be continued with such perseverance and 
success by his godchild? Whoever wants to realize this 
fact must read Madame Novikoff’s “ Russian Memories.” 

At the beginning of her chapter on the Emperor 
Nicholas I., the author explains how the idea of an 
Entente with England and France was encouraged in the 
Emperor’s lifetime by the sending of three leading scientists 
to study the geological features of the Russian Empire. 

“Sir Roderick Murchison, M. de Verneuil, and Count 
. Alexander Keyserling were appointed by their respective 
Governments to make a joint expedition, and, as a result — 
of their’ labours, wrote a book entitled ‘ The Geology of 
Russia in Europe and the Urals,’ which was published by 
= the British Museum in 1845 in two volumes. This was 


* ‘Russian Memories,” by Olga Novikoff. Jenkins, ros. 6d. net. ` 
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indeed a promising beginning, and may be said to have 
been the precursor for much co-operation between these 
nations long before an Entente was within the sphere of 
practical politics.” 

But we regret to have to add that this noble and states- 
. manlike example was not always followed; and Madame 
Olga Novikoff shows how, on the contrary, she received 
much discouragement both at home and in Chesham Place. 
Prince Gortschakoff, the Chancellor of Russia, actually 
suggested to her not to mention the word “Slavs,” and 
- Count Shouvaloff here almost paralyzed her good work. 
It was only with the arrival of Baron de Staal that matters 
took a slightly better turn, and, to quote her words, “ the 
Baron was not afraid to show me publicly his sympathy 
and support.” It may be added that in his view Madame 
Novikoff was often better informed than he of what the 
Russian Government was thinking of doing; she also 
received a tribute from Prince Lobanoff, the former 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who wrote to her: “ I admire 
your courageous perseverance in dealing with Messieurs 
les Anglais, and I am very grateful for the assistance that 
you render us.’ 

But if, in official quarters, she did not always receive the 
encouragement she deserved, she numbered among her 
friends and co-workers many whose names are now on the 
page of history. 

There is a very vivid description, which must be 
read by everyone, and should be always remembered for 
. its quite exceptional character. We mean the great St. 
James’s Hall Conference, organized under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Gladstone himself in favour of the orthodox 
Slavs in Turkey. Of those very dark and gloomy days at 

the end of 1878 she writes: “I have been described by | 
my brother Alexander as maintaining a persevering, 
although a forlorn, struggle in the interests of peace. It 
may have been a really good cause, but it was almost 
a forlorn one. For a woman to endeavour to paralyze two 
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nations who seem determined to misunderstand each other 
was a folly which, had I been more versed in the ways of 
the political world, I might have never attempted. Out of 
my ignorance came my strength, for I dared to hope things 
at a period when hope was not quoted on the political 
exchange.” 

Of great abiding interest also are the pages describing 
Mr. Gladstone’s interest in the Old Catholic Movement, 
and the controversy raised by Count Keyserling* at the 
time: “ The Old Testament knows no Immortality.” The 
identity of the author of the pamphlet is now revealed for 
the first time. We cannot refrain from quoting the passage 
from a letter she received from Mr. Gladstone on this subject. 

“ Nor can we forget that the Mosaic dispensation, coming 
as it were upon the back of the old patriarchal religion, 
being essentially national, was also predominantly temporal, 
and tended very powerfully to throw the idea of the future 
state into the shade. Nevertheless it is, I think, 
generally admitted that, while in certain passages the 
Pselmist speaks of it either despairingly or doubtfully, in 
some Psalms the subject is approached with a vivid and 
glowing belief; as when, for example, it is said: ‘When I 
awake up after Thy likeness I shall be satisfied with it.’ 
You know how much upon some occasions I have both 
sympathized with and admired your authorship. I do not 
dissuade you from following up the task to which you are 
now drawn.” 

Space does not permit of more than a mere mention of 
the names of Sir Henry C. Bannerman, Kinglake, Froude, 
W. T. Stead, Mark Twain, and the many charming anec- 
dotes concerning them which the author has given us. 


* Though immersed in philosophic speculations, and quite outside the 
current of political events, he wrote from the depths of Esthonia to a friend 
in 1877 as follows: “Since Mme. Novikoff has been away from London, 
affairs with England are getting quite dangerous. I will persuade the 
lady, for the sake of consolidating the peace, to pack her trunks again and 
go back there.” A quite unexpected tribute to Madame Novikaff’s 
influence, 
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But it must not be assumed that this book of memoirs 
deals only, or even for the greater part, with political and 
theological questions. | ; 

The charm of this book is that it has many charms. It 
is not enough to read Madame Novikoffs work. Itis not 
even enough to read it twice over (an easy task}; for in 
spite of a mass of the most important information it is 
exceedingly readable and written in an inimitable style. 
- One ought to study tt attentively, and have it always within 
reach. It contains one charming peculiarity : the efforts to 
efface herself, to minimize her doings, and to throw a new 
and brilliant light upon those who have been her co-workers 
and many of whom are no more; whereas it has remained 
for her to enter the paradise of her wishes and ideas in her 
lifetime. 

Another very remarkable feature of this bbok—Madame 
Novikoff has actually thrown a new charming light on the 
Emperor Nicholas I., and reinstated the memory of her two 
brothers and her son. Only a very deep devotion could 
bring such brilliant results. Nicholas Kirréeff has been 
described by such men as Froude and Kinglake, but the 
General Alexander Kirréeff has made himself known as 
the promoter of the old Catholic movement. Both are 
described with the greatest success. The sister has repro- 
duced his articles in two volumes in French and two large 
-volumes in-Russian. His theological studies were so deep 
that the Metropolitan of Moscow appointed him an honorary 
member of the Theological Academy—a unique honour in 
Russia. Another example of a military career combined 
with philosophical writings is Descartes, though the latter 
served as a military volunteer for only a very short time. 

In her chapter on the sobering of Russia we are intro- 
duced to her son, Alexander Novikoff, and a very admirable 
speech addressed by him to the peasants of the family 
estate is put. We permit ourselves to make the following 
extract : 

“Let me now tell what I expect from yourselves. I 
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begin with your meetings. You must admit that great 
disorders have taken place at these gatherings. Were they 
not often accompanied with drinking ? What a quantity of 
land and property has been exchanged for brandy! I have 
now’ given strict orders—which I repeat to you now—that 
the smallest piece of land is not to be disposed of without 
the oe of your village judges and unless sanctioned, 
by me.’ 

Madame Novikoff recounts her own efforts in combating 
this evil. She relates that she-used to invite the peasants 
from the village to take tea with her, and says : 

“ Watching my poor folk, I would sometimes ask them 
if they cared for tea, and always received the same reply :_ 
‘Why, of course we ail like tea, but it is too dear for us. 
Naturally our masters may indulge in it; but we are poor 
people with empty pockets, while vodka is quite within 
our reach, and is cheap and plentiful everywhere.’ ” 

“< Yes; I said to myself, ‘Count Witte has not shrunk 
from tempting the poor people everywhere in every way. 
He introduced the diabolical habit amongst them of buying 
their alcohol in small bottles at a conveniently low price. 
Thus any beggar can buy one of these bottles at a con- 
veniently low price, and put it in his pocket.’ ” 

It is now common knowledge what a great boon the 
prohibition of vodka has been to Russia, and how, so far 
from reducing the funds of the Exchequer, it has had 
precisely the opposite effect. f 

Among the illustrations we may note two school-buildings 
erected by Alexander Novikoff at Novo-Alexandrofka, and 
the magnificent church which, judging by its size and beauty, 
might very well be, not in a village of the province of 
Tambov, but in Moscow or Petrograd. Special attention 
should also be drawn to the frontispiece, showing the two 
sisters, the Empress of Russia and Queen Alexandra, with 
a superscription : “ Les deux Sceurs et Les Pays Unis.” In 
this lovely frontispiece we have the whole programme! 

Very remarkable, too, are the reminiscences .of musical 
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friends—-pianists and composers who are one of the many 
glories of Russia. We read of the anger of Rubinstein: 
a stratagem to listen to and probeng the improvisations of 
Liszt: kindly acts of Glazounoff: incidents which once 
read will always be remembered. The celebrated musician 
and chorus conductor, Professor Safonoff, is so well known 
in Europe and America that it was particularly charming 
to learn of his talent as a clever pencil-sketcher. We 
naturally turn with eagerness to the pages devoted to the 
present war, and with feelings of profound gratitude to her 
descriptions of Russian enthusiasm for England and the 
part played by her in the war. 

Every page of these chapters is as it were impregnated 
with a fanatical faith in victory. 

The Westminster Gazette of October 27 advises 
Madame Novikoff to write another book on the same lines 
as the “ Russian Memories,” and we entirely endorse the 
likeness which was discovered by the reviewer between 
the author and Count Leo Tolstoy the novelist in his most 
brilliant days. Therefore a new volume would be most 
welcome. 

With the declaration of the Japanese War Madame 
Novikoff preferred solitude to worldly intercourse, recep- 
tions and exchange of visits. Then came the loss of her 
brother, then of her only son; the idea of having again 
a salon does not in the least appeal to her now, though, of 
course, she still has several deeply sincere friends in Russia, 
as in England. 

“The only thing,” she declares, “ that remains for these 
times is work and still more work!” 

Madame Novikoff was once described in a charming 
article as “a woman of two countries.” 

“So I am,” said she, “but I never can forget that I have 
only one nationality, which I can never desert.” 
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A NESTORIAN BISHOP AND HIS 
COMMENTARIES * 


THESE books form the tenth and eleventh volumes of 
the Horz Semitic series, and are interesting from many 
points of view. The history of Isho’dad, the, person to 
whose authorship they are ascribed, is shrouded in mystery 
and encrusted with legend. It is said that he was a native of 
Merv, and became Bishop of Hadatha (sometimes written 
Hedhatta) in Assyria, flourished in the middle of the 
ninth century of the Christian era and belonged to the 
Nestorian community. It is claimed for him that he was 
“much admired for his erudition, wisdom, and splendid 
personal appearance.” In this latter respect he would have 
presented a striking contrast to the Apostle upon whose 
epistles he is alleged to have penned the commentary 
forming the subject of the volumes now under ‘considera- 
tion ; for, according to certain Christian legends, Paul was a 
man rather under medium height, with scanty hair, bandy 
legs, unusually large eyes, but imperfect vision (some have 
it that he suffered from chronic inflammation of the eyes), 
bushy eyebrows which met in the centre, and an exceed- 
ingly long nose. The name Isho'dad (or as some write it 
Yesha-Dadh) is not one we would expect to find borne by 


* “The Commentaries of Isho’dad of Merv,” vol. v. Parts I and 2, 
“ The Epistles of Paul the Apostle in Syriac.” Edited and translated by 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson, Hon. D.D. (Heidelberg), etc. Cambridge :. 


The University Press, 6s. and 5s. net. 
Í 
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a Christian Bishop. It may, however, have some associa- 
tion with the Hebrew Eldad (“ Beloved of God”; “ God has 
loved”; or literally, “God loves”) (Num. xi. 26). Isho, 
or Yesha, may be a corruption of [esu (Jesus—compare 
Arabic, Isa), and, if so, then Isho’dad may have been a 
compound word welded into a name meaning “ Jesus has 
loved,” or possibly “ The beloved of Jesus.”* - 

Bar Hebracus says that the appellation of this Nestorian 
Bishop was “a Chaldean name,” and its meaning “friend 
of the Redeemer.” 

The site of the episcopal domain of Isho’dad is very 
difficult to identify ; the name thereof does not seem to be 
known to any modern traveller, or to find a place in any 
gazetteer. One writer states that Hedatha was near Mosul, 
whilst another (Abulfeda) places a town of that name on 
the banks of the Tigris, fourteen parsangs distant from 
Mosul. | 

So we have, in these two volumes, the original text and a 
translation thereof into English of one of the works inscribed 
to a somewhat legendary Nestorian ecclesiastic, of an epis- 
copate the exact position whereof is clothed in ambiguity ! 

Isho'dad is said to have been noted for “his erudition 
and his wisdom.” He certainly appears to have demon- 
strated one or other of these qualities by the wholesale 
manner in which he annexed matter from the works of 
earlier writers, this being especially noticeable with regard 
to the works of Ephrem, Josephus, and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia—there being hundreds of almost parallel passages 
in the works ascribed to Isho’dad and of those written by 
Theodore. 

In the introduction to Mrs. Gibson’s translation, written 
by Professor James Rendel Harris, M.A., LL.D., that gentle- 
man dwells upon the value of this commentary to Hellenic” 
scholars and archeologists, in the numerous instances in 


* Compare also the Hebrew, Eladah (x Chron. vii. 20), “God is 
lovely”; Eldaah (Gen. xxv. 4), “God is knowledge,” or “ God is omnis- 
cient ” (from dea or daiah, “ knowledge’’). 
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which it recites fragments of Greek literature and Hellenic 
mythology, derived by the author from the works of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. A striking example of this is cited by 
Dr. Rendel Harris, in his introduction, with regard to the 
statement that “Zeus was regarded by the Cretans as a 
prince who was ripped up by a wild boar, and whose tomb 
was shown in Crete, this exhibition of the tomb of the 
ever-living one being the blasphemy to which pious Greeks 
referred when they spoke of the ‘lying Cretans.’ It was the 
tomb that was the lie.” In support of this view, Professor 
Harris quotes the following extract from Isho’dad’s Com- 
mentary upon Titus: 


f 


‘‘ Now let us come to the fresh information supplied 
by the present volume. It will be remembered that 
the line of Epimenides about the lying Cretans occurs 
in the first chapter of the Epistle to Titus; when we 
turn to Isho’dad’s Commentary upon Titus, we find 
the following statement: ‘Tke Cvretans are always 
liars, evil beasts, and idle bellies. Now, a poet of 

. Crete, who was considered a prophet amongst them, 
some say it was Maxanides, others that it was Minos, 
son of Zeus; but he calls him a prophet, according to 
the idea of the heathen about him, and it is evident 
from his adding their own: now this man, because 
many said about his father, who had been called Dios, 
but afterwards changed his name and was called Zeus, 
that is to say, living, that he went up to heaven and 
became higher than all the gods, the Cretans alone 
said he was a tyrant and a rebel, and when those said 
that he was not a mortal man, but an immortal god, 
the Cretans on the other hand said that he was killed, 
and showed his grave among them. For this reason, 
Minos said about them that they were liars, and think 
contrary to the ideas of all men; and that they re- 
semble destructive beasts, and are eager to falsify the 
writings of the poets. So the Apostle, too, finding 
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them liars in their dealings with him, employed this 
saying about them for their reproof, and not as con- 
firming or praising that poet.’” 


The influence of Hellenism and Grecian mythology upon 

Christianity, at the period when Theodore wrote and Isho’- 

. dad plagiarized, is demonstrated over and over again in 

ethese commentaries. Take, for instance, the following 

passage, which occurs in the Commentary upon 1 Cor. 
xv. 18: 


+ 


“The Corinthians were from the Greeks, and in 
heathendom they had various suppositions about their 
gods contrary to one another ; and they said of the 
later gods that they rebelled, and prevailed over the 
former ones; for they fabled about Kronos, who was 
Saturn, that he was the first of all the gods; and this 
one consorted with Rhea his wife; and because Pro- 
metheus had augured to him, Thy son shall push thee 
from thy Godhead, Pluto and Poseidon were born to 
him, and he swallowed them. And when Zeus was 
born to him and his mother saw him that he was 
beautiful, she hid him and in his stead she stretched 
out to (Kronos) a stone rolled up in swaddling clothes, 
and immediately he delivered up those whom he had 
swallowed. And afterwards Zeus cut off the testicles ` 
of his father, and threw him to Tartarus, which is a 
place that burns with fire, and from its face black 
scarabs spring up, having stolen this from us, saying, 
Their fire is not quenched, and their worm dieth not; 
that they may therefore also not cogitate against the 
Christ, that because He is about to subdue all things, 
He will also push off the Father and reign in His stead. 
Because of this (Paul) declares to them, saying: 
‘When all things shall be subdued unto Him, then 
shall the Son also be subject to Him who hath subdued 
all things to Him ’—that is to say, the Son is subdued 
in His humanity, and agrees with Him that hath sub- 
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dued all to Him; and He Himself remains subject to 
Him who hath subdued all to Him. That is to say, 
when He receives all union and concord with Him, . 
the Humanity which was assumed had no mind 
separate from God; but then also fulfils the will of the 
Godhead ; for he puts subjection here instead of union 
and concord ; for not even those who are subjected are 
subjected by violence.” i 


In this passage Isho’dad candidly admits that he adopted 
this argument from “The Interpreter,” that is, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 

Some of Isho’dad’s observations, and the manner in which 
he endeavours to give a symbolical meaning to ancient 
Jewish rites and observances, are ingenious and interest- 
ing. , Take the following from the Commentary on Heb. 
ix. 2-12, for example: 


“ The ¢able of shewbread which was put in the outer 
Tabernacle, on which twelve loaves divided fourfold 
were a symbol of the dozen months of the year, which 
are divided into varieties of four seasons, Winter and 
Spring, and Summer and Autumn; with the four Ele- 
ments, Earth and Water, and Airand Fire, in which are 
engendered and completed all fruits and flowers upon 
the Earth; a Table of all kinds, and the sustenance of 
earthly life. Ze Candlestick, with its seven lights, 
which was fixed on the southern side, was the symbol 
of the lights in heaven which, on the southern side, 
complete the circle in the seven weeks of dissoluble 
zime. Others say that the Candlestick was a sign of 
that Day which God has made; and the seven Lights 
are a sign of the seven Days in which at all times the 
Days are counted, succeeding one another. But our 
vest is in that eighth which does not cease at all. Now, 
in the inner Tačernacle, within the second verti, which 
symbolized the Heavenly Dwelling, there was put the 
golden Censer, which was a sign that Righteousness ts 
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sweet and acceptable to God, as a sweet odour is to 
us. But, together with the incense, etc., (it was a sign) 
that the Righteous are accepted there. Now the Ark | 
overlaid with gold, figured by its gold the Divinity of 
the Christ, and by its wood His Humanity, of our 
nature. | 

“ Now Aaron's rod within it, which in the twinkling 
of an eye broke forth into leaves and fruit, is a type of 
our Saviour. 

“ Now the fot of Manna is a figure of the holy 
Body of the Virgin, from which sprang forth the 
Bread of Life to our nature. Others say it is the 
mystery of the time in which they were fed on 
Manna, 

“Now the ¢ad/es that were in it are-the four 
Evangelists; for they were also written on every side. 

“Now the plate which was above the Ark, which 
was called the Mercy-seat, in its golden appearance 
figures (our Lord’s) Humanity. Now, in the vowe of 
God that was heard from it by the priest, God the 
Word was designated, who dwelt in a Man; and 
spoke and wrought all. 

“ Now the Cherubim, overshadowing the Mercy- 
seat, symbolized the Angelic Powers which were 
attached to our Lord, etc.” 


Another passage of a somewhat similar character is 


given in the Commentary on Heb. vii. 5-25, and points. 
out five things in which Jesus can be likened unto Mel- 
chizedek. 


That a belief in demons was firmly held by the author of 


the book is shown in the following passage, which we ex- 
tract from the Commentary on 1 Cor. v. 2; vi. 3: 


“Know ye not that we shall judge Angels? He 
here calls the Demons Angels; as this name of 
Angels does not make known a diverse nature, just 
like Man or Horse, etc.; but is explained as persons 
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sent, like this in Job: The Angel came unto him, 
and announced to him about the destruction of all that 
he possessed ; again, from their first honour he calls 
them by this name, saying, we shall judge, first, that 
they might reprove them by comparison with them, 
like: Ye shall sit on twelve thrones, and ye shall judge 
the twelve tribes of Israel; and the Queen of the, 
South shall rise in the judgment, etc.; second, that 
they (the Demons) were obliged by their means to go 
out of men, as Simon was judged and condemned by 
Peter; for the Demon who wrought in Simon was 
once an Angel; and as Apollo the great god of the 
Heathen was driven by Paul from that Pythoness, 
etc.; third, as from the Head, who is Christ, who has 
power over all.” 


In the Commentary on 1 Cor. xi. 10 we find the fol- 
lowing passage, which, we imagine, will not be agreeable 
reading for some members of the gentler sex: 


“A man ought not to cover his head, and the rest 
of the section; first, because of the affinity that man 
has with spiritual beings in form; second, because of 
the image of the headship of Christ which He forms 
over all, which is priesthood in the Church, given to 
men alone; third, because natural advantages are more 
proper to man because he was created first; fourth, 
because the man was not created for the woman, but 
the woman for the man. Everything that exists for 
the sake of others is less than that on whose account 
it exists—as the bowman is greater than the work of 
the bow. Fifth, because he is the head, but she is 
below the head.” 


' Although we are extremely dubious as to the authen- 
ticity cf-works of this character, ascribed to “early Christian 
Fathers,” as, too often, such “ Fathers ” and their “ works ” 
are the creations of ingenious forgers, who in former days — 
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gloried in committing ‘pious frauds” “for His name’s sake,” 
andwho in more modern times commit their forgeries in order 
to gain some “filthy lucre,” yet we must congratulate the 
learned lady who has translated this work from the Syriac 
on her unflagging industry, and on the purity and excel- 
lence of her translation. In Germany, Johannes ‘Schliebitz 
and Dr. Diettrich, have each given attention to works 
ascribed to Isho’dad (Yeshu-Dadh), and rendered certain of 
them into German, but it has remained for an English 
lady (despite the extremely ungallant remarks made against 
-her sex by the commentator) to bring before the British 
public an extremely readable and interesting translation of 


this work. 
Henri M. LÉON, M.A., LL.D., F.S.P. 
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RUSSIA 


RUSSIA THROUGH THE AGES: A Thousand Years of Russian History. By 
Sonia E. Howe. (London: Williams and Norgate) 7s. 6d. net. 


At the time when the Danes were making their raids on the English coast, 

Scandinavian warriors crossed the Baltic, and, under Rurik, took possession 
of the Russian lands, and, as they came in boats, became known as the Rus- 
sians (deriv. : ruotsen. Finnish for oarsmen). Itis afar cry from those times 
to the reign of Alexander Nicolaievitch and the final abolition of serfdom in 
Russia, and it is a difficult task, in the space of 320 pages, to give an 
impression, let alone a connected history, of a great people who in the 
course of one thousand years experienced so many tremendous changes, 
Mrs. Howe has succeeded in writing an entertaining and accurate narra- 
tive, remarkably free from the great modern scourge of dias, and exhibiting 
learning without pedantry, shrewdness without the blight of cynicism, 
candour without rancour. 
. It is for this reason—because the book is a true reflection, as it 
were, of Russian history, rather than an elaborate painting designed to 
show up this and conceal that—that we can commend it enthusiastically 
to all who want to know more about our great Ally. 

The author brings out all the salient points in Russia’s history : the early 
connection: established by the rulers of ‘the Principality of Kiev with 
Byzantium, whence they derived their Christianity, and to which Russia’s 
eyes have ever since been turned; the long rule of the Golden Horde, 
lasting from 1224 to 1505, which taught the inhabitants to unite against the 
aggressor, and paved the way for the union of all the Russias under Mus- 
covite ascendancy. In this work the Muscovite Princes, who at first had to 
gain recognition from the Mongol Khans, received welcome co-operation 
from the high ecclesiastics. It was Ivan the Terrible who first saw the 
necessity of establishing intercourse with other countries, and occupied 
Astrakhan in the south and opened trade relations with England, via 
Archangel. This tendency was greatly developed by Peter the Great, from 
whose reign are traceable the two divergent influences—-Petrograd standing 


_ century: 
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' for European connection, while Moscow, the old capital, remained the 


centre of national traditions. After Catherine II. had pushed Russian 
boundaries westwards, Alexander I., by his successful intervention in the 
Napoleonic Wars, was enabled to give his country a permanent and a 
paramount place i in the Councils of Europe. 

The volume is rounded off with some valuable chapters on the Baltic Pro- 
vinces, Poland, Finland, the Ukraine, and the Cossacks. 

Tue Lirurcy OF THE EASTERN OrrHOoDOx Cuurcu : With an Intro- 

° duction and Explanatory Notes. By H. Hamilton Maughan. (London : 
Faith Press ; Milwaukee: Young Churchman Company.) Price 2s. 6d. 
net. 

It is probable that English Churchmen generally owe what acquaintance 
they possess with the Eastern Church to the classic work of Dean Stanley, 
a truly Catholic-minded son of the Church, whose lectures are pervaded 
with a noble spirit of charity and sympathy: He wrote that “the field of 
Eastern Christendom is a comparatively untrodden field. It is out of 
sight, and therefore out of mind.” Since Stanley wrote, the field has been 
trodden by other investigators, among others Dr. Adrian Fortescue, whose 
collaboration is acknowledged by Mr. Hamilton Maughan, and Mr. W. J. 
Birkbeck, an authority of more than European reputation, recently 
deceased, whose name when in Russia we have heard mentioned with 
veneration by an Orthodox ope. 

Mr. Hamilton Maughan presupposes that the reader possesses no 
specialized_knowledge of the worship of the Orthodox Church, but only a 
normal acquaintanceship with the liturgical customs of England and the 
West generally, and rightly thinks that his little work will be welcome to 
students desirous of acquiring some elementary knowledge of the Orthodox 
rite. He has given a literal translation of the Liturgy of St. John Chry- 
sostom, with illustrations and explanatory notes, and descriptions of vest- 
ments and instruments, in a handy pocket volume which can accompany 
the visitor and enable him to follow the service at a Greek church at home 
or abroad. The Greek terms are transliterated (sticharion, epitrachelion, 
phainolion, Théotokos), and the Slavonic responses (S/ava tyebye Hospodt, 
Aospodi pomilui). In the introduction is an explanation of the architec- 
ture, usually Byzantine, to which the Russian Church is devoted. Musical 
instruments are unknown in the Orthodox Church, but this is made up for 
by the wonderful singing of clergy and choristers, to which witness has 
béen borne by countless visitors to Russia. After the Prothesis, the order 
of St. Chrysostom’s Liturgy is given, with ample notes. Here is a trans- ' 
lation of the famous Z+isagion (Zersanctus), a Byzantine hymn of the fifth 
l 
“ Holy God, Holy Strong One, Holy Immortal One, have mercy 

upon us (thrice). 
Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
Both now, and always, and unto the ages of ages. Aen. ’ 
Holy Immortal One, have mercy upon us. 


- Holy God, Holy ayong One, Holy Immortal One, have mercy 
Bpon us.’ 
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The prayers, as is inevitable in Oriental surroundings, are rich in sym 
bolism and devotional beauty, and the sermons of the early Russian clergy 
~—¢.g., Cyril of Turov—abound in poetic parallels. 

To add to the value of his work, Mr: Hamilton Maughan furnishes 
eleven handsome illustrations of special interest, for the most part 
entirely new and from sources not usually accessible. There is a frontis- 
piece of His Holiness Germanos V., Bishop of Constafitinople and New 
Rome and Œcumenical Patriarch, a prelate of fine presence. Other illus- 
trations, show the Holy Table with ornaments and the Prothesis Table 
with instruments, a Priest and Server vested for the Liturgy, and the 
Akonestasis. 

The student and the advanced scholar will alike profit from this excel- 
dent work. F. P. M. 
IDEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS oF RUSSIAN SLAVONISM. By Alexander A. 

Briantchaninoff, President of the Society of Slav Mutuality of Petrograd. 
Translated by Mme. Sophie de Bellegarde (wée Princess Urussov). 
(King.) 18. net. 


This essay is written by a progressive thinker, who tries to reconcile 
progressive ideas with Slavonism, a name he adopts instead of “ Slavo- 
philism,” which is based on a Greek root, ‘unsuitable to the richness of 
the Russian language.” It appeals to highly cultured Russians, and it is 
not surprising that the author had difficulties with the censorship. The. 
authar’s main point seems to be that the hour of the Slav has not yet 
come, but that it is well on the way. History teaches unquestionably — 
that in centuries of European strife—politically and military— 


i 


“Their sentimental mysticism led them in most cases of strife with 
gross material interests, to complete or partial annihilation. Neither - 
the Serbs, Bulgarians [of Tartar origin], Czechs, Poles, Slovenes, nor 
Slovaks, although relatively very civilized for their epoch, could with- 
stand the.encroachments of foreign culture, and all bowed before the 
tyranny of the stranger’s yoke. 


The subjugation of all of these did not occur at the same time; and, in 
the case of two, the Serbs and Czechs, they have succeeded in reassertion 
of national sentiment. (In an earlier issue we- referred to Mr. G. de 
‘Wesselitzky’s paper on the forgotten Slavs of Prussia.) The rise of the 
great Russian Empire is due, says the author, to-its not entirely Slavonic 
State conception. The “half-Slavonic sons of Great Russia were the 
conquerors, not the undisputed Slavs of the Ukraine.” The Russian realist 
is the result of Slavonic inoculation on a Finnish root, which has borne 
¡“the infection of the Tartar’s small-pox and the poisonous breath of the 
Teutonic cancer.” The “apoliticism” of the Russian character is com- 
mended for study by those interested in practical politics. In conclusion, 
Mr. Briantchaninoff sees in Pushkin the originator of Russian liberal 
Slavonism—fassim, he had a negro infusion—as his Slav spirit did not 
prevent him from admiring Hellas, Napoleon, Mozart, or Don Juan. He 
might well have added, England, Shakespeare, and Byron. . 
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This study can be commended to the historian, philosopher, and 
statesman. Some transliterated forms are unfamiliar—e.g., “ Mizkievics,” 
s Chartorygsky,” and “ Sevastople.” 

i i F. P. M. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


ARMENIAN LEGENDS AND Poems. Illustrated and Compiled by Zabelle 
C. Boyajian. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Viscount 
Bryce, o.M.; and a Contribution on “Armenia: its Epics, Folk-Songs, 
and Medieval Poetry,” by Aram Raffi. (London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Lid.;.New York: Æ. P. Dutton and Co.) [Profits of sale to be 
given to the Lord Mayor’s Armenian Fund. | 


Art and literature are blended in this volume. Miss -Boyajian has 
collected a number of Armenian poems, most of which are translated by 
herself, illustrating several of them in the style of medizval illuminated 
missals, with appropriate borders, of varied design, which form one of the 
most striking features of her work. 

Mr. Raff's “Contribution ” consists of an historical sketch of Armenian 
poetry, partly in elucidation of the poems in this volume, partly as 
supplementary to them. 

“Tt is an established fact that Armenia has had a civilization of its own 
from a very early date,” says Mr. Raff. 

That in this civilization literature held a conspicuous place this volume 
is a proof. 

Besides folk-songs dating from early pre-Christian times, we find pure 
literature extending from the tenth to the twentieth century, the earliest 
poem being by St. Gregory of Narek (A.D. 951-1009), the latest by Zabelle 
Essayian (born 1878). Nor, though in Armenia, as in other countries, 
some periods have been more fertile than others, has there ever come an 
age of complete sterility. Moreover, in spite of the continual oppression 
and misery that have been the lot of Armenia for many centuries, the 
literature is not devoid of humour, cheerfulness, and shrewd observation 
of life. Witness some of the proverbs and fables quoted by Mr. Raffi: 


> 
> 


= One fool threw a stone into a well; forty wise men were unable to get 
it out.” 


“ He crossed the sea safely, and was drowned in a brook.” 


“ They asked the partridge, ‘Why are your feet red?’ 
“< From the cold,’ he replied. 
“We have seen you in the summer as well,’ they rejoined.” 


Like all other countries, Armenia has its love poems. Some of these 
are pathetic ; many pulsate with strong feeling ; others, again, remind us of 
the extravagance of medieval singers. Even ecclesiastics try their hand at 
. such verse, though, as it seems, often as a mere literary exercise. In these 
poems we find introduced again and again the Persian story of the love of 
the rose and the nightingale. Grigoris of Aghtamar (fifteenth century) — 
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wrote a long poem on this theme, in which, quaintly, the nightingale and 
the rose are described as exchanging letters. Such a strong hold has this 
legend taken on the Armenian mind that we find allusions to it in a large 
number of serious poems, sometimes with allegorical significance. The 
foncness for this story is perhaps connected with the love of Armenian 
poets for curious conceits, which sometimes results in far-fetched and 
overstrained flowers of speech, but sometimes also produces a very pretty 
effect, as in the following verse: . 


“Oft and often have I said : 
For my love make garments shining : 
Of the sun the facing red— 
Of the moon cut out the lining ; 
Pad it with your storm-cloud dark, 
Sewn with seaweed from the islets : 
Stars for clasps must bring their spark — 
Stitch me inside for the eyelets !”* 


It is perhaps partly due to the tragic history of their country that we owe 
the careful cherishing by Armenians of their national folk-lore and legends. 
Among the legends given and illustrated-in this book are the pagan ones 
of Vahagn, Semiramis and Ara, and Artashes and Satenik, and the Christian 
story of Christ and Abgarus. i 

Very striking is Miss Boyajian’s illustration of the birth of the King 
Vahggn, which is thus described in an ancient poem: 


“ Heaven and earth were in travail, 
And the crimson waters were in travail, 
And, in the water, the crimson reed 
Was also in travail. 
From the mouth of the reed issued smoke, 
From the mouth of the reed issued flame, 
And out of the flame sprang the young child. . 
His hair was of fire, a beard had he of flame, 
And his eyes were suns.” 


Tke love of Semiramis for the Armenian King, Ara, is a well-known 
episode of legendary history. Miss Boyajian has chosen.for illustration 
the scene where the Queen stands by the bier of the man whom she has 
loved hopelessly and done to death. Very impressive is the noble calm 
on the dead youth’s countenance, contrasted with the agonized face of the 
Queen, as she stands beside him, hoping against hope that he may be 
restored to life by magic arts. 

For the narrative of the bridal of the Armenian monarch, Artashes, with 
Satenik, the daughter of his conquered foe, the Alan King, we must refer 
our readers to Miss Boyajian and Mr. Raffi, but we would draw attention 
to the illustration of the scene where Satenik goes to the river’s bank and 
pleads to Artashes (who stands on the opposite shore) for the release of 
her brother, urging that “it is not the way of heroes to destroy hfe at the 
root nor to establish everlasting enmity between two great nations.” The 


* From ‘‘ Yesternight I walked Abroad” (Anonymous). This translation and all 
others to which no name is attached are by Miss Boyajian. 


| 
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attitude of Artashes is particularly striking, and the dark purple of the 
mountains with the subdued tone of the picture, relieved here and there by 
a few bright touches, harmonizes perfectly with the character of the story. 

The Christian legend, given in this book, tells haw Abgarus, King of 
Armenia, being sick and having heard of the miracles of Christ, sent a 
letter asking Him to come and heal him, and offering Him hospitality ; to 
which Christ wrote a reply to the effect’that He could not come Himself, 
but He would by-and-by send one of His disciples “tọ heal thee of thy 
disease and give life unto thee and unto all them that are with thee.” 

These legends are taken from Moses of Khorene, in whose history are 
preserved all the extant fragments of the early legendary poems. The 
stories just mentioned are given as narrated by this historian, and, together 
with some other passages of the history, have been rendered by Miss 
Boyajian in rhythmical prose, resembling that of the Authorized Version 
of the Bible—a style which well suits the Armenian chronicler. These 
translations are the more valuable because as yet there is no English 
rendering of the work from which they are extracted. 

An interesting biographical sketch of the historian is given in Mr. Raffi’s 
“Contribution.” 

Among other branches of literature in which Armenia is rich is religious 
poetry and prose narrative, the latter mainly allegorical. Besides ordinary 
hymns, there is a peculiar kind of religious poem, called the sarakan, or 
“rows of gems,” embodying, as Mr. Raffi says, much tenderness, hope, 
and devotion. 

A remarkable point about Armenian religious literature is its freedom 
from “ other-worldliness.” With Armenia’s history before us, we should 
expect her priests to turn away from the sorrows of this world to dwell on 
the joys of Paradise ; but, on the contrary, we find Armenian ecclesiastics 
intensely appreciative of the beauties and pleasures of the earth A 
remarkable instance of this is the poem entitled ‘‘ The Dispute between 
Heaven and Earth,” by Nerses Mokatzi, which is thus described by 


‘Mr. Raffi: 


“ The poet begins by saying that Heaven and Earth are brothers. One 
day these brothers disputed as to which of them was the greater. He 
then goes on to report a dialogue in which each of them enumerates his 
own possessions, declaring them superior to those of the other.” 

This dialogue commences thus : 


“ Heaven. Surely I possess more than you. The stars, with their 
radiance, are all in my domain. 
“ Earth. The flowers, with their six thousand colours, are in mine.” 


After the argument has proceeded in this strain for some length, the 
poet concludes thus, giving the verdict in favour of the Earth: 


“ Heaven then bent down its head 
To the Earth in adoration ; 

. You, too, children of the Earth, 
Bow to her in adoration. 
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What is higher than the Earth? 
Praise and love bring to enwreathe her, 
For to-day we walk on her, 
And to-morrow sleep beneath her.” 


From what has been said it is manifest that Armenian bards ranged 
over a wide field. Although Miss Boyajian expressly says that her work 
does not pretend to be a complete presentation of Armenian poetry, yet 
the selections she has given represent many schools and styles, and deal * 
with a variety of themes, while Mr. Raffi mentions other literary forms 
not represented in the first part of the book. 

And yet one note pervades the whole work. We never lose the sound 
of the tragic wail over the hapless land, so well typified in the frontispiece 
by the mourning female figure, standing, bowed with grief, under the 
_ shadow of Mount Ararat, amid the ruins of a noble city. Well may 


she cry: . 
: “ The ages pass, no tidings come, 
My brave ones fall, are lost and gone; 
My blood is chilled, my voice is dumb, 
And friend or comfort have I none.” * 


We hear this wail especially in the songs of exile; most poignant 
perhaps is the cry of Muggurdich Beshigtashlian (1829-1868) in a poem 
called “Spring,” beginning : 


« O little breeze, how fresh and sweet 
Thou blowest in the morning air! 
Upon the flowers caressingly, 
And on the gentle maiden’s hair. 
But not my country’s breath thou art: 
Blow elsewhere, come not near my heart !” 


And, after a similar address to a bird and a brook, ending: 


“ Although Armenia’s breeze and bird 
Above a land of ruins fly; 
Although through mourning cypress groves 
Armenia’s turbid stream flows by— 
They are the sighing of her heart, 
And never shall from mine depart !” 


And yet, with all the sadness, there is no despair, no abatement of 
ardour for liberty, no resignation to tyranny. We see this especially in 
the poem entitled “ The Tears of Araxes,” by Raphael Patkanian (1830- 
1892), in which the poet represents himself as conversing with the river : 


“: Make not thy current turbid, 
Flow calm and joyously. 
Thy youth is short, fair river, 
Thou soon wilt reach the sea. 


* These lines are inscribed below the picture, and are taken from the anonymous 
poem entitled ‘‘ The Sorrows of Armenia,” given on p. 47 of the book. 
ot 
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“ «Let sweet rose-hedges brighten 
Thy hospitable shore, 
And nightingales among them 
Till morn their music pour. 


“í Let ever-verdant willows 
Lave in thy waves their feet, 
And with their bending branches 
Refresh the noonday heat. 


“$ Let shepherds on thy margin 

Walk singing, without fear ; 

Let lambs and kids seek freely 
Thy water cool and clear.’ 


« Araxes swelled her current, 
Tossed high her foaming tide, 
And in a voice of thunder, 
Thus from her depths replied— 


“t Rash, thoughtless youth, why com’st thou 
My age-long sleep to break, 
And memories of my myriad griefs 
Within my heart to wake? 


“When hast thou seen a widow, 
After her true love died, 
From head to foot resplendent 
With ornaments of pride? 


“t For whom should I adorn me? 
Whose eyes shall I delight P 
The stranger hordes that tread my banks 
Are hateful in my sight. 


* % $ * % 


tt Once I, too, moved in splendour, 
Adorned as is a bride, 
With myriad precious jewels, 
My smiling banks beside. 


%* * * * * 


“What from that time remaineth ? 
All, all has passed away. 
Which of my prosperous cities 
Stands near my waves to-day? 


“: Mount Ararat doth pour me, 
As with a mother’s care, f 
From out her sacred bosom 
Pure water, cool and fair. 


‘t Shall I her holy bounty, 
To hated aliens fling ? 
Shall strangers’ fields be watered 
From good Saint Jacob’s spring ? 


* * * + * 
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“< While my own sons, defenceless, 
Are exiled from their home, 
And, faint with thirst and hunger, 

In distant countries roam. 


* %* * * * 


“Still, while my sons are exiled, 
Shall I be sad, ‘as now. 
There is my heart’s deep utterance, 
My true and holy vow.’ ” * 


Well may Miss Boyajian dedicate her book to “The Undying Spirit of 


Armenia.” 
H. M. SELBY. 


POETRY 


Lire CANNOT CEASE, AND LEAVES FROM THE Pincei’s Way. By 
Marguerite Percy. (London: Last and West, Lid.), 3s. 6d. net. 


It may be said at once that the author combines an ample flow of 
poetic diction with a power of dramatic arrangement which is rarely seen. 
Her first poem, and in some respects her best, is entitled “ Life Cannot 
Cease,” in 186 nine-line stanzas. The remainder are collected under the 
general title of “ Leaves from the Pilgrim’s Way.” Amongst the latter 
we may especially mention “A Ballad of Reigate,” beginning in the 
following engaging manner: 


“In sixteen hundred and forty-eight 
By the stately river winding down, 
On the fourth of July in the evening late, 
Lord Holland rides from London town. 


“ Young Buckingham with him, proudest of peers, 
Lord Francis Villiers gallant and gay, 
And many a son of the old Cavaliers, 
A goodly band in battle array ”— 


as well as “Inda!” which opens as follows: 


“ Ah! Thou wilt link me with the Motherland 
Once more! [ cannot choose but come with thee, 
Though here. Besides thee on the sacred strand, 
Dear Heart [within thy being—TI shall stand.” s 


ee 


GENERAL 


Joun STRANGE Winter: A Volume of Personal Record. By Oliver 
Bainbridge ; with a foreword by Sir Alfred Turner, K.c.B. (London : 
East and West, Lid.) 

Few can tell the life story of a good woman with deeper feeling and 
truer sympathy than Mr. Oliver Bainbridge, and in Mrs. Stannard (John 


* Translated by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
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Strange Winter) he seems to have found a counterpart of his favourite 
heroine, “Carmen Sylva—Queen of Rumania.” Glancing at the por- 
traits of these two remarkable women, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
marked resemblance between them—and the characters of both, as por- 
trayed by Mr. Oliver Bainbridge, have much in common. ` 

Both were distinguished—like Elizabeth Stuart, “ The ‘ Winter’ Queen” 
of Bohemia (the Stuart ancestress of our present Royal Family)—by their 
love of animals, by dauntless courage, and the ready hand of help, and by 
their deep sympathy with suffering in every shape and form. Botlt were 

also gifted with the genius—that capacity for taking infinite pains—which 
rendered them graceful and charming writers. 

As Mr. Oliver Bainbridge points out, once she decided to devote her 
attention to writing Fiction, Mrs. Stannard worked hard, and, with un- 
tiring patience, served a long apprenticeship in the art. 

Following the teaching of Ruskin, she reverenced thoroughness and 
accuracy, and carefully studied and elaborated every detail of the word- 
picture she desired to paint. She was sublime in the simplicity of her 
language ; and the deep and tender pathos with which she wrote never 
failed to touch the heart. At the same time, her strong and vigorous 
delineation of character, and the virile skill with which she portrayed the 
spirit of the English officer and gentleman, led the world to believe that 
the author of ‘‘ Cavalry Life,” “Bootle’s Baby,” and other masterpieces, 
must unquestionably bea man. Mr. Oliver Bainbridge tells how astonished 
the Literary Fund Dinner-Committee, “ The Officers of a certain British 
Regiment,” and others, were when they learnt that the mysterious “ Win- 
ter” was a woman ! 

In his foreword General Sir Alfred Turner dwells on the human kindness 
of John Strange Winter ; on her courage, and eagerness to assist the weak, 
the old, the suffering ; and he well says that “ zow she has her reward in 
‘The Land of the Hereafter,’ in one of those ‘ many mansions’ prepared 
for those who do good and no evil to their fellows while on earth.” 

As Mr. Oliver Bainbridge truly declares: ‘ In God’s light, death is life, 
and loss gain, and sorrow joy, to the Christian’’s and this was the bright 


hope in which Henrietta Stannard died. 
J. P. 
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A SYNTAX or CoLLoQUIAL Pasutu. By Major D. L. Lorimer, Indian 
Army. (Oxford University Press.) 15s. net. 


Like every other textbook written on the grammar of the Pashtu language, 
Major Lorimer’s work convinces one of the diffculty of acquiring the 
correct accent in the language of the Afghan. Major Lorimer has tackled 
the subject courageously in his opening chapter, but not one in a hundred 
scholars will be able to read through the twenty-sixth story taken by Major 
Lorimer in the chapter from the Ganj-2-Pashfu without stumbling at every 
third word. ‘Major Lorimer has, however, doné what was humanly pos- 
sible to assist the scholar in negotiating the high hurdles of Pashtu 


` pronunciation. As for the remainder of the book, which deals with the 


~~ 
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syntax of the language, all that can be said is that it is perhaps for the 
first time that Pashtu has been dealt with in so systematic and simple a 
manner as in Major Lorimer’s book. The author is concerned with the 
Pashtu of North-Eastern Afghanistan, as it is with people in that part of ' 
Afghanistan that English officials have dealings. The Pashtu of the 
Frontier differs, however, in some important particulars from the Pashtu 
of the southern districts of Afghanistan in pronunciation and even in 
syntax. The latter, however, is acknowledged by Afghans everywhere to 
be the best form of Pashtu; it is understood to occupy the same position, 
in Pashtu dialects which Parisian French occupies in the provinces of 
France. For one thing, it is not so harshly guttural as the Pashtu of the “ 
Frontier ; and for another, it aims at some refinement of expression. This 
is probably due .to the influence of Persian words. So far as is known, 
there is no work extant on the grammar of the Pashtu of the south. 
Major Lorimer’s book and the work of his predecessors will, however, 
help materially in the production of a work dealing with the language of 
the Afghans as the Afghans themselves would deal with it, if they had any 
grammarians. 





WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


t 


te 


UNDER its new conditions the Imperial Institute is showing consider- 
able activity on practical and commercial lines. The Council, of 
which Lord Islington is chairman, has appointed committees for 
India, for each of the Dominions, for groups of Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates; also technical committees to deal with raw materials 
of every country of the Empire, among them rubber, timber, mineral 
resources, silk production, and tanning. Representatives of the 
principal Chambers of Commerce form another committee for the 
purpose of securing the co-ordination of the Institute and these 
important commercial bodies. 

On the Indian committee one Indian gentleman serves, Mr. A. 
Yusuf Ali (I.C.S. retired); the other members are: Lord Islington 
(Under Secretary of State for India); Sir Marshall Reid, Member of 
the India Council; Professor Wyndham Dunstan, Director of the 
Imperial Institute; Mr. L. J. Kershaw, secretary, revenue and Statis- 
tical Department, India Office; Sir John Hewett, formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces; Mr. George B. Allen, of Messrs. 
Allen Bros. and Co.; and Messrs. Cooper Allen, Cawnpore; Sir R. 
W. Carlyle, lately Member of the Viceroy’s Council; and Sir J. Dunlop 
Smith. Mr. C. C. McLeod, chairman of the London Jute Association, 
is chairman of the committee; and the secretary is Mr. A. J. Hedge- 
land, of the Imperial Institute. 

The Secretary of State for India has authorized the Indian com- 
mittee to inquire into the possibilities of extending the industrial 
and commercial utilization of Indian raw materials within the Empire. 
Results of investigations already carried out will be carefully con- 
sidered, and views obtained from leading merchants, manufacturers, 
and other users of the raw products of India. 


The suggestion of an Indian Flag Day has not yet materialized, 
although our Allies and various other excellent objects have had 
their turn, but there was an Indian Section to “‘Our Day” on 
October Ig, organized at short notice by Princess Sophia Duleep 
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Singh, to whose appeal many Indian and British friends made willing 
response. The headquarters of the Section were at Dewar House, 
Haymarket, and the “ pitch ” allotted included the Haymarket, the 
streets leading into Regent Street, and Carlton House Terrace. With 
the Carlton Hotel and His Majesty’s Theatre within the sphere of 
action, the sellers had good opportunity and were most successful. 
The erergetic ones began at 7 a.m., determined to catch the “ early 
birds,” and some continued until darkness put an end to business. 
Outsid2 Dewar Housé was a stall with the special Indian flags decorated 
with either an elephant or a star, and many interesting objects among 
them, -elics in the form of brooches, pins, or pieces of wire, from the 
Zeppel:'n brought down at Cuffley. There was quite a competition 
to buy from Indian ladies, whose picturesque dresses made a bright 
show on an autumn day, on which, however, the sun shone brilliantly. 
In spite of the oft-recurring Flag Days, the public met the attack 
from the sellers of the Indian Section with steadiness, making. a 
generous response, and many wore the Indian elephant in company 
with the maple-leaf of Canada, the kangaroo of Australia, and the 
British red cross. Among those who helped Princess Sophia at the 
stall, or as sellers in the streets, or in the less conspicuous but important 
work of organization, were Lady Hayes Sadler, Lady Kensington, 
Mrs. Ameer Ali, Mrs. Abbas Ali Baig, Lady E. Beauchamp, Princess 
Pauline Torry, Mrs. N. C. Sen and her children, Mrs. P. L. Roy, Mrs. 
Bhola Nauth, Mrs. Gupta, Mrs. Khan, Miss Muriel Dutt, Miss Beletti, 
the Misses Drummond Woolf, Mrs. Arnold, and Miss E. J. Beck. 
Lady Munro, wife of the Commander-in-Chief in India, wrote regret- 
ting her inability to give personal help, but sent.a donation; and other 
gifts were made to Princess Sophia, who is to be congratulated warmly 
on the success of her enterprise. i 


ei 


It was a novel experience to hear in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in London the living voice of the aborigines of Chota Nagpur 
and the Santal Perganas, but the gramophone, in its developed state, 
has come into its own among scientists; it is now something more 
than a rather painful and raucous recreation. Ethnologists as well 
as philolọgists have recognized its value; some years ago members 
of the Royal Asiatic Society advocated its use for recording the lan- 
guages of little-known tribes, or of those who were dying out, or 
whose language was changing. On’ the suggestion of, Sir George 
Grierson, the veteran philologist and head of the Linguistic Survey 
of India, the Behar and Orissa Government took records of four 
vernaculars of Chota Nagpur belonging to the Munda group—Kharia, 
Mundar:, So, and Santal—and these, with one of the Dravidian group, 
Eurukhi, were heard in London last month. With the exception of 
the latter, these languages in the living voice were heard here for the 
first time; the exception, said Sir George Grierson, who gave the 
demonstration, was that a Eurukhi-speaking woman married a learned 
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. outright—mine—thou. 
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missionary and came to this country some years ago. There was 
one record common to all the languages—the story of the Prodigal 
Son. The agglutinative character of the dialects might be judged, 
Sir George pointed out, from an example of the literal English equiva- 
lent of the opening sentences in Santali: 

“One man—of two boys children—they—two were his. And 
them—two among the—little—one—his father—he said—to—him: 
‘O father, me—to falling existing—thing—of portion bestow—give 
9°93 

It was particularly interesting to follow the living voice with the 
aid of the text printed in English characters. Other records included 
marriage, and folk-songs. Sir George also pointed out the wide extent 
of the Munda languages; they stretch from India through Assam, 
Burma, Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula, Polynesia to Easter Island, 
which is no great distance from the coast of South America. Students 
of languages or of general phonetics will be able to consult these 
records at the India Office Library, the British Museum, and the. 
Royal Asiatic Society. There was warm agreement with Sir George 
when he declared that linguistic science owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Government of Behar and Orissa, and expressed the hope that 
other Governments would follow this excellent example. 

Dr. E. Denison Ross has been appointed Director of the School of 
Oriental Studies, which is housed in the old London Institution, and 
will be open to students at the beginning of the year. Dr. Ross is 
well known for the energy and enthusiasm which he brought to bear 
as Principal of the Caleutta Madrassa, and for the way in which he 
put new life into the almost moribund Institution. He filled at the 
same time, and with marked success, the post of Epigraphist to the 
Government of India. His oriental scholarship is wide in its interest, 
but his special languages are Arabic and Persian. His translation 
of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi of Mirza Haidar, Dughlat, cousin of the 
Emperor Baber, is well known, and after visiting the countries of 
which Mirza Haidar wrote, Dr. Ross wrote “ The Heart of Asia.” 
Two years ago he resigned his work in India and joined the staff of 
the British Museum; one of his first duties was to arrange the valuable 
Collection of antiquities which Sir Aurel Stein discovered in the sands 
of Central Asia. Dr. Ross obtained his diploma at the Ecole des 
Langues Orientales Vivintes, Paris, and it will no doubt be a grati- 
fication to him to take an active part in redeeming Britain from the 
disgrace of being without a central Oriental School in the Metropolis 
of the Empire—though the excellent work done at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge must not be overlooked—when Paris, Berlin, and Petrograd 
have had for many years their oriental Schools, giving facilities for 
the study of the East and its scholarly, scientific, industrial, and 
commercial interests. 

The appeal issued recently on behalf of the endowment fund of 
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the School for Oriental Studies in London was signed by Lord Curzon, 
chairman of the Appeal Committee; Lord Cromer, the Lord Mayor; 
Sir J. P. Hewett, chairman of the governing body; Sir Montagu 
Turner, chairman of the executive of the Appeal Committee; and 
Mr. Lionel Martin, chairman of Council, London Chamber of Com- 
merce; and was supported by the Prime Minister, Lord Crewe, Lord 
Landsowne, Viscount Grey, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Bonar Law, and 
Mr. Henderson, who are members on the Appeal Committee. The 


Berlin. School had an income before the war of {10,000 a year; thee 


' London School requires £14,000, as its scope is more extended; a 


sum cf £7,000, including grants from the Imperial Government and 


the Government of India, is in view, but the purpose of the appeal 
is to raise a fund of £150,000 to give the Inszitution the required income, 
and it is hoped'that a generous response will be made. The appeal 
points out that in China the commercial war will be most acute and 
the opportunities greatest. A paragraph in the appeal which lays 
stress on quite another aspect, a giving and taking of understanding 
and sympathy, runs thus: 

“May we not hope after the war for a much closer co-operation, a 
clearer understanding, a livelier interest, the more universal recog- 
nition of a common aim between the peoples of the East and the West, 
who are fellow-subjects of the same sovereign, and whose common 
allegiance will have been testified and purified by the fiery ordeal 


of common service and sacrifice against a common enemy? Just . 


as the soldiers of these various climes have stood shoulder to shoulder 
on the battlefield or in the trenches, will not the students and scholars, 
the civilians and men of peace, crave for the closer association of 
. fellowship in a common spiritual and intellectual aim ?” 


Considerable interest was aroused in the production for the first 
time in London of a play by Kalidasa, “ Vikramorvasie,” under the 
title of “ The Hero and the Nymph,” adapted by Mr. K. N. Das 
Gupta. Under the auspices of the Union of East and West (Hon. 
© Sec., Miss Clarissa Miles, 50, Egerton Gardens, $.W.), the play was 
given at the Grafton Galleries by the Indian Art and Dramatic Society, 
who had the able co-operation of Miss Sybil Thorndike, Mr. William 
Stack, and Mr. Arthur Fane, whose fame has spread far beyond the 
Royal Victoria Hall (the “Old Vic.”), where they have done such 
excellent service in the Shakespeare plays which are given five times 
every week from September to May. Such experienced players 
entered with understanding and keen appreciation into Kalidasa’s 
charming work. It tells of the nymph, belonging to the heavenly 


players called upon to entertain the celestial beings, being rescued - 


from a demon by an earthly king; there is love at first sight. When 
fulfilling her duties she answers a question as to whom she loves by 
giving the name of her earthly lover. This arouses the ire of the 
éelestizls, but she and the king find happiness in each other. - After 
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their happy marriage there comes an occasion when the queen is 
seized with a fit of jealousy, and she unwittingly enters the grove of 
the woman-hating god of war, who turns her into a vine. The dis- 
consolate husband searches for her in the forest in vain, but at last 
the Goddess of Truth descends from heaven with a magic ruby, which 
reveals and restores the lovely queen. 

The production was arranged by Mr. Charles Fry, who has fallen 
under the spell of “‘ the Indian Shakespeare ” as well as our own. It 
was absolutely simple, with only curtains for a background. The 
touch of humour was well conveyed by Mr. Arthur Fane as the king’s 
companion, a Brahmin, who was always eager for dinner, and found 
love-making very tedious. 

The Union of East and West also arranged an interesting lecture 
by the American artist and lover of India, Mr. Edmund Russell, on 
“Great Women of Indian History,” in which it was shown how rich 
India is in women distinguished in every branch of human achieve- 
ment: statesmanship, war, philosophy, romance, poetry, science, etc. 
He thought structure of orthodox domestic life in India, where house- 
holds frequently consisted of seventy or a hundred persons, repre- 
senting several generations, gave good opportunities for experience 
in administration and government which was most valuable in public 
affairs and times of crisis. He told, with graphic word-painting, 
the story of Mirabai of Mewar, Padmini, Chand Bibi, Durgavati, and 
others. Mrs. Pethwick Lawrence, who presided, declared that British 
women ought to know the thrilling stories of the Indian people and 
treasure them as part of their imperial heritage. 


Owing to his state of health, Sir Krishna Gupta was not able to 
accept the hospitality which his friends were anxious to show to him 
on leaving England for a visit to India. The usual Wednesday 
afternoon At Home of the National Indian Association on October 25, 
and the gathering of the London Brahmo Somaj at Lindsey Hall, 
Notting Hill, late on Sunday afternoon, October 29, afforded friends 
an opportunity of wishing him Godspeed. It is hoped that the visit 
will entirely restore his health, and he hopes to devote some time 
to the vital question of the education of girls in India. 


There was a wide and representative interest at the dinner held 
at the Lyceum Club to wish a prosperous career to the illuminating 
book, “ The Soul of Russia,” on the day of its publication. The 
editor, Miss Winifred Stephens, a well-known member of the Club, 
presided; Sir Frederick Macmillan, the publisher, was present; also 
many of the contributors and translators. M. C. Nabokov, of the 
Russian Embassy, described the book as “a wonderful tribute to 
my country, and a symbol of the movement towards better under- 
standing between Great Britian and Russia.” Among the other 
- speakers were Captain G. de Schoultz, of the Russian Navy, who has 
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spent some months with the Grand Fleet and was enthusiastic in 
its praise; Mr. lan Malcolm, M.P.; Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, 
Sir Frederick Macmillan, and Miss Susette Taylor, who spoke for 
these who had taken part in the workmanship of the book. The 
veteran, Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, received a warm welcome 
as one who, forty years ago, advocated a better understanding between 
the two peoples. Miss Stephens maintained that no binding friend- 
ship can exist without interchange of ideas, and there was unanimous 
support for her expression of hope that “ The Soul of Russia ” would 
be a valuable help towards this desired end. 


Another book of interest just published is “ Armenian Literature ” 
(Dent, 21s. b. in which Miss Zabelle C. Boyajian, aided by Mr. A. 
Raffi, has given an excellent picture of Armenian folk-tales, poetry, 
and other literary interests. Her beautiful illustrations, full of the 
characteristic tradition of her country, are both a delight to the eye 
and en exquisite addition to the book. The originals are on view 
at the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, until about November 
20, and will probably be exhibited at the Caxton Hall (Women’s 
Freedom League Fair) on November 24 and 25. 


. The Serbian Society of Great Britian was inaugurated at a meeting 
at the Mansion House on October 20, under the chairmanship of the 
Lord 3 Mayor. Its aims are: 

1. To promote close relations with Serbia and with the Southern 
Slav race as a whole. 

2; To make clear the importance of a united Southern Slav State 
as a permanent safeguard of European freedom. 

3. To work for a friendly agreement between the Southern Slavs, 
Italy, and Rumania. 

4. To work for Southern Slav Union: (æ) as an essential feature 
of the Allied policy of securing the rights and liberties of small peoples; 
(b) as a guarantee against future Germanic attempts to obtain political 
and economic mastery in Europe and the East; and (c) as the surest 
foundation of peace in the Adriatic and the Balkans. 

5. To co-operate with all kindred societies within and without the 
British Commonwealth. 

Lord Cromer is the president, and the Council of the Society includes: 


- Sir Ecward Carson, Lord Milner, Lord Moulton, Lord Strathclyde, 


Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, Admiral Lord Beresford, the Master 
of Balliol, the Master of University College, Oxford, Professor Michael 
E. Sadler, the Rev. Sir George Adam Smith, Major Astor, M.P., the 
Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P., Sir Frederick Cawley, M.P., Sir 
Algernon Firth, Sir James Frazer, the Right Hon. Ellis Griffiths, 
M.P., Sir Robert A. Hadfield, Mr. John Hodge, M.P., Colonel the 
Hon. Aubrey Herbert, M.P., Sir Oliver Lodge, and Sir Francis Young- 
husband. 
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The members of the Executive Committee include: Messrs. Annan 
Bryce, M.P., John Buchan, Dr. Burrows, Sir Arthur Evans, Major- 
General Sir Ivor Herbert, H. J. Mackinder, M.P., Ronald M’Neil, 
M.P., Admiral the Hon. Sir Hedworth Meux, M.P., Dr. Seton Watson, 
St. Loe Strachey, Stephen Walsh, M.P., A. F. White, M.P., and E. 
Hilton Young, M.P. Membership of the society is open to all British 
subjects on an annual payment of §s. to the Hon. Treasurer, 14, Great 
Smith Street, S.W. 


a Lord Cromer, in the course of his speech at the Mansion House 
meeting, gave emphatic denial to the idea that the new Society was 
animated by hostility to Italy; if it had been true he would have 
had nothing to do with it. If occasion offered, the Society would do 
everything in its power to bring the Slavs and the Italians together. 
Other speakers were Mr. Wickham Steed, acting chairman of the 
Society; Sir Edward Carson, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor; and the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

This meeting declares its firm belief that the union of the Southern 
Slav race and a close agreement between the Southern Slav race and 
Italy are essential to the future peace of Europe, and are therefore 
pre-eminent interests of the peoples of the British Commonwealth. 

A. A.S. 
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SINGLE VERSE-POEMS 


AFTER THE MANNER OF THE JAPANESE HAIKAI AND 
HOKEU 


THis concentrated form of poem contained within the 
limit of 19 syllables was in vogue among the Japanese 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It followed 
the Tauka, or verses of 31 syllables, of an earlier date. To 
compress within so small a number of words a complete 
poem—that is to say, a verse conveying a poetic idea, ex- 
pressed in a vague manner, yet rendered obvious to the 
reader—commanded approval, as pleasing, for instance, as 
the fragrance of a flower that is unseen but near, and there- 
fore perceived, since the poetic thought in the Hazkaz is 
often suggested rather than defined. 

“In the following verse-poems, Mr. William. Porter’s* 
system of the construction of Haitkais of 20 syllables: in 
length, instead of 19, has been adopted in order to make 
them more acceptable to English readers. The hidden 
subtleties of the Japanese language, which often conveys 
entirely different meanings to the same word, also the 
‘‘ pillow words ” sometimes inserted by Japanese poets, 
may be found wanting; but that pictures as well as poem 
shall be presented, has been the chief aim striven for in the 
composition of the accompanying verses. 


* “A Year of Japanese Epigrams,” by W. Porter (Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press). 
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I, 
GULLS AT PLAY. 
Along the pools they run, 


And float with silent, restless wings, 
Silvered by spring’s pale sun. 


AT: 
A LATE WINTER BLOSSOM. 
One night a frost severe 


Despoiled my little garden of 
The last rose of the year. 


Ill. 
DOWN BY THE QUAY 
(Illustrated). 


i 


Aided by sun and breeze, 
Tall ships are whispering near the quay 
Their record of far seas. 


IV. 
THE FIERY BRACKEN. 
The sunset stealing low 


Beneath the branches in the wood 
‘Sets all the fern aglow. 


V. 
THE ARTIST LOVERS. 
So blest, so happy he, 


For when the sunlight ceased to shine 
He painted it for me. 


VI. 
THE FAITHFUL BIRDS. 
The pigeons still remain 
Whether the trees are green or bare, 
In sunshine or in rain. 
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Single Verse-Poems 
VII. 
THE SECRET OF THE POOL, 
Oh pool thaz mirrored bliss, 


We stood upon izs marge, and learnt 
The thrill of Love’s first kiss ! 


CHARLOTTE M. SaLwey, F.I.B.P. ° 
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° OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Tue. King has been pleased to approve the appointment of 
Mr. Herbert Francis Webb Gillman, 1.c.s., to be a Member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor of Madras in 
succession to Sir Harold Stuart, K.c.s.1., K.c.V.0., whose term 
of office has expired. 


TELEGRAM FROM VICEROY, REVENUE DEPARTMENT, 
DATED OCTOBER 31, 1916. 


The week's rainfall has been scanty in the United 
Provinces, the Punjab (east and north), Kashmir, Raj- 
putana, Central India, and Madras (south-east); fair in 
Upper Burma and Mysore; normal in the Punjab (south- 
west), the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, 
Sind, and Gujarat; and in excess elsewhere. There are 
prospects of good rain in the Peninsula. The Government 
of India now propose to discontinue sending this weather 
telegram. : 

The Secretary of State for India has appointed Dr. T. W. 
Arnold, c.1£., to be Educational Adviser to the Secretary 
of State for Indian Students, in succession to Mr. C. E, 
Mallet, who will retire at his own request at the end of the 
year. 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 
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THE JUTE CONTRACT 


Wuite India has had a good year generally, in spite of 
or even because of the war, jute, tea, and coal showing 
handsome profits, jute merchants in Calcutta have been . 
grumbling against what they call the arbitrary action of the 
Secretary of State for India in nominating Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers as the agents of the Government for the purchase 
of jute. The argument for the Government is that Messrs. 
Ralii Brothers possess such an extensive and, one may even 
say, so smooth-working organization that they are in a 
position to cope with the purchases of jute on a very large 
scale without taxing the resources of the Government. 
‘While: there is a great deal of truth in the argument 
advanced on behalf of the Government, the other jute 
merchants in Calcutta also seem to have a legitimate 
grievance, in so far as the Government did not consult 
them, before appointing Messrs. Ralli Brothers as their 
buying agents, whether they were willing to do the work 
for the Government. - Apart from the question of ex- 
pediency, it does seem rather an invidious distinction to 
single out one firm among many to work for the Govern- 
ment. There are other old-established and well-regulated 
firms in Calcutta which would undoubtedly have done the 
work equally well. To quote the names of a few, Messrs. 
~ Thomas Duff and Co., Messrs. Andrew Yule and Co., and 
Messrs. Thomas and Co., are as well equipped ag any other 
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responsible firm for the transaction of business in jute on a 
large scale. Then again, by placing its orders through a 
single firm, the Government unconsciously closes the avenue 
of sound financial advice in its jute purchases from men 
who have now mastered the intricacies of the trade by: 
years of patient work in, other firms. So far, how- 
ever, from the point of view of the jute merchants in 
Calcutta. One, of course, has still to learn what moved 
the Secretary of State for India to take the step he has 
taken. The buying of jute is as difficult a business as any 
other requiring specialization, and it really requires a firm 
having almost unlimited resources to carry out purchases 
on as large a scale as the needs of the Government demand. 
As far, then, as the consideration of resources and organiza- 
tion is concerned, the selection of Messrs, Ralli. Brothers as 
agents by the Government is justifiable, but there is also 
considerable force in the grievance of British jute firms who 
feel that their claims have been arbitrarily overlooked. A 
more equitable arrangement, one feels, would have been to 
extend the privilege of buying jute for the Government to 
a number of the- responsible British firms in Calcutta. 
Some arrangement similar to that made in the casé of 
wheat would probably have satisfied everyone concerned. 
i J. Cuive Roome. 
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- Monday, November 20. Brahmo Somaj Celebration of Keshub Churfder. * 

_ Birthday. “21, Cromwell’ Road, South Kensington. Tea 4.30. Addn val 
"oS, 5pm. = ; : ni 
Royal Geographical Society. The Theatre, Burlington Gardens, W. Eas., 
Island.” Mr. and Mrs, W. Scoresby. Routledge. 8.30 p.m. 3 













Tuesday, November 21. Royal Colonial Institute. Hotel Cecil, Strand . 
_ Richard Hakluyt Tercentenary. Professor Fostér Watson. 4 p.m. 


Sunday, November 26, Buddhist Society of Great Britain and -Irel È 
43, Penywern Road, Earl's Court, S.W. “ Buddhism and the Upbring: «; 
the Young.” Mrs. H. E. Moore, B.A. 6.30 p.m. ~ 


Monday, November 27. Lyceum Club. 128, Piccadilly, W. British E: P 
Union Dinner. 8 p.m. i ` l 


% 


Tuesday, November 28. At the Jehanghir Hall, Imperial Institute (Univ “™ 
of Lendon). < Bagdad and German Intrigue.” Canon Parfitt. 3 p.m. i 


Monday, December 4. Royal Geographical Society. The Theatre, Burling - 
Gardens, W. “Thè Kansu`Marches of Tibet.” » Mr. Reginald Farrer. “ 
p.m, l fei gu ee 


Tuesday, December 5. Anglo-Russian Literary Society. Imperial Insti _ 
Kensington, W. ‘Babylonia: its History, Language, and Literat ' 
(lantern illustrations). The Rev, J. Stephenson, B.D. 


Jehanghir Hall, Imperial Institute (University of London). “ Mesopot “ 
and Syria.” Canon Parfitt. 3 p.m. p 


Wednesday, December 6. Lyceum Club: 128, Piccadilly, W. Geograp : 
Circle. “Formation of the Nile Valley.” Dr. Flinders Petrie. Ti, 
lecture 4.30 p.m. om ' 1 


Tuesday, December 12. Royal Colonial ‘Institute. Hotel Cecil, Strand, i; 
“The Ordeal of Empire.” Sir Walter Raleigh, M.A.. 8:30 p.m. 


Thursday, December 14. Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section). John Stree 
Adelphi. “The World’s Cotton Supply and India’s Share in it,” Professe 
ee odd., 4.30 p.m. | | d 


rat Geographical Society. The Theatre, Burling i 
sle of Pines.” Mr. R. H. Compi ' 
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